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THE BUSINESS OF BLOSSOMS. . 
By MARTHA McCULLOCH WILLIAMS. 


THE wayfaring man who does not persistently present volume of the business. In 1891 there 





shut his eyes must see these United States put on 
each summer the beatification of a cloud of 
bloom. Possibly he does not stop to think that 
the cloud has a golden lining, and back of it a 
bank account, as a most substantial reason of 
being. 

Such is the fact. The latest figures obtainable 
—those of the census—are a trifle amazing. Yet 
the flower men say they must be enlarged by a 
quarter to give even an approximation to the 
Vol. XXXIX., No. 5—33. 


were in the country greenhouses, hothouses and 
floral establishments whose aggregate value was 
forty million dollars. They gave work to seven- 
teen thousand men and two thousand women, 
whose wages footed up for the year something 
above eight million dollars. These establish- 
ments sold eight million dollars’ worth of rooted 
and potted plants, and over twelve million dol- 
lars’ worth of cut flowers. In conjunction with 
the seedsmen they sent out three million whole- 
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sale catalogues and eighteen million retail ones. 
They spent in postage three-quarters of a million. 
As to the amount of express business due to 
them, no accuracy is possible, but it is safe to set 
it at several millions. 

For the express companies are great flower car- 
riers. In the nature of things it must beso. It 
is the cities which largely consume the winter 
blossoms, and nearly all the big greenhouses are 
miles and miles away. Then, too, rooted and 
potted plants and nursery stock go so largely 
by express. All the leading dealers advertise 
their preference for that mode of transportation 
wherever possible. Though seeds and plants can 
go by mail, and do go thus to every hamlet in 
the land, express parcels admit of precautions 
and perfections impossible in the face of postal 
regulations. 

It is « liberal education in the niceties of pack- 
ing to watch the putting up of, say, a half-dozen 
palms for shipment to some town in the far and 
frozen West. ‘The plants themselves stand from 
one to three feet high. The first thing is-to thrust 
firmly in the earth beside each root a slender 
stiff rod, nearly as tall as the plant. Then with 
bast—soft dry bark or grass—the leaves are gath- 
éred and tied lightly but firmly to the rod. Next 
the palm is swathed, pot and all, in several thick- 
nesses of soft paper, tied on with more bast. 
Over that come manifold other thicknesses of 
newspaper which is found to resist cold or heat 
better than any other kind. By this the plant 
looks like a long paper cylinder bulging a little 
ut the pot end and tapering a trifle at the top. 

Now the box must be prepared. It is of a size 
to hold easily but firmly whatever it must con- 
tain. ‘There is a carpenter’s shop attached to 
each big establishment, and the head of it knows 
accurately the space requisite to an order of al- 
most any dimension. He nails everything firm 
and square, but leaves cracks that serve for ven- 
tilation. The next thing is to line the box 
through and through with a thick, specially pre- 
pared paper board, flexible for all its thickness. 
Inside that come more newspapers—a dozen ply if 
the thermometer is playing fantastic tricks before 
high heaven. Then the plants are put in, in 
double row, pots at each end and tips overlap- 
ping each other. If there are crevices between, 
more newspaper is crammed into them, and still 
more printed sheets are spread over the whole. 
Upon top of that comes more of the paper board, 
which is tucked in snugly, then the top is nailed 
down tight, and the package is ready to go to 
Canada or Colorado. 

This, of course, for long shipments and winter 
weather. In summer the precautions are hardly 
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less, since heat and drying out are only less hurt- 
ful than frost to such tender wares. In case of a 
blossoming plant, such as an orchid, each flower 
is first wrapped delicately in paraffine paper, then 
three stout slivers are so set about the root that 
the whole plant may be gathered into the space 
betwéen them. There it has a further envelop- 
ing of paraffine paper, over which come many lay- 
ers of tissue paper, and then the newspapers as 
for other plants. Large and especially fine speci- 
mens are set in separate coarse vaskets, so as to 
run no risk of crushing so much as a leaf. You 
understand such precaution and appreciate it 
when you hear that the plant is worth from five 
hundred to a thousand dollars, and that each 
spray of blossoms, if cut, would fetch readily 
twenty dollars. 

More than any other tradesman, the florist has 
the whole world for his parish. One leading 
flower merchant keeps forever afield expeditions 
numbering from ten to three hundred men, who 
go about seeking what they may dig up and 
bring back to adorn civilization—since it is in wild 
and tropic regions that the flower gatherers find 
their happy hunting ground. The men who are 
sent strange countries for to see bring back won- 
der stories a-plenty. It is usual to have only a 
few Europeans or Americans in such parties. 
These employ natives as guides, bearers, hunters, 
and coon. They are, in fact, Stanleys in minia- 
ture—with, let us hope, the Stanley inhumanity 
left out. Up and down and round about they go; 
now searching through the valley of the Amazon 
or the Orinoco ; now the cool mountain region of 
Colombia ; anon in the forests of Brazil or Yu- 
eatan ; or threading the jungly mazes of Hither 
India or Java, or daring the wrath of South 
African head hunters or the treachery of the 
black fellows who make the Australian bush so 
often a place of skulls. 

The Sonth Seas know them well. They have 
sailed them through and through, climbing the 
nameless peaks upon uncharted islands to see if 
perchance ‘there be not something — some rare 
and precious secret of the blossom world—held 
fast in their rocky breasts. Antarctic shores are 
not beyond them. Indeed, there is no untrodden 
quarter of the globe into which they do not pene- 
trate. ; 

When the research goes on far inland it is a 
problem as to how the accumulate treasures shall 
reach the coast. The only beast of burden in 
many places, particularly in South America, is 
the bullock. Bullock carts there are in the na- 
tive villages, but the routes coastward are often 
impassable for wheels. So the flower gatherers 


have often to pack their treasure in wooden boxes, 
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made by aative carpenters and innocent of screw 
or nail. In place of them there is dovetail work 
that fills one with respect for those who wrought 
it. It is indeed nearly as fine and well fitted as 
the cases in which we get pottery from China and 
Japan. It has need to be good, since the cases 
are to make a long journey, slung upon the backs 
of a bullock train. 

One such bullock train had three hundred men 
by way of accompaniment. Figures are thought 
to be cold and insensate, yet they have some- 
times a knack of eloquence beyond words -—as 
when you hear how it is that this game comes 
to be worth the candle. There is a large ele- 
ment of speculation in it. A single root that 
your two hands might hide, found and fetched 
by that particular train, sold later on for five 
thausand dollars. Of course it was an orchid, 
and while not more beautiful than all its tribe, 
absolutely unique. That is to say, no other like 
it was known to exist, and as the blossom was 
seedless, it was likely to maintain that distine- 
tion. ‘To produce it, nature had cross fertilized 
one unknown flower with the pollen of another. 
The result was this hybrid, lacking the power of 


reproduction, as is very much the case with hy- 


brids natural or artificial. 

Everybody has heard of the orchid craze, which 
for awhile threatened to eclipse the tulip mania 
of Holland. The world knows how collectors 
vied with each other in gathering together these 
flowers of the air; how jealously they watched 
the market and each other, and gathered like 
vultures to the feast when death or misfortune 
sent a great collection to the auction mart. But 
few know accurately how the aerial blossom lives, 
is moved and has its being; by consequence it is 
worth while to show them as well as may be 
through another person’s eyes. 

To begin, there are two popular misconcep- 
tions that need to be corrected. ‘The first names 
the orchid as a flower of fabulous cost. That is 
altogether wrong. While extravagant prices have 
been paid by fanciers for rare or unique speci- 
mens, the rapid multiplication of the plants puts 
many of the loveliest sorts within reach of a 
moderate purse. This for the flowers. As plants 
they are not desirable unless you have green- 
house accommodation for them. The reason for 
that explains the second popular mistake, which 
is, that the orchid is a parasite, like mistletoe or 
dodder. Instead it is a true air plant, subsist- 
ing wholly upon what of moisture and matter its 
root is able, by some alchemy all its own, to draw 
from the atmosphere. In its native habitat the 
tropic air is not only full of vapor, but of the ex- 
halations from a teeming earth. ‘These the or- 
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chid draws to itself, and from them_maryvelously 
fashions the blossoms which are so curiously like 
and unlike other things of this earth. 

Draw a long breath before you set out to make 
the round of orchid houses. ‘They are one and 
twenty, and will take you, in climate, through 
many degrees of latitude. lIlere are the Cat- 
tleyas, favorite of society, spelled with a large 8, 
and once upon a time worth much more than 
their weight in gold. They come from Colombia, 
in the northerly part of South America. Of 
course the air about needs to be warm and hu- 
mid. See them stand a-row, rank upon rank, over 
the greenhouse benches, or hang thickly from its 
crystalline roof! The roots fill open wooden 
cages, inside which there isa trifle of moss. Steam 
pipes run about, aud underneath the side benches 
there are long tanks full of water, kept at suck 
temperature as insures vaporization. The plants 
are in root and stem so stiff, so sturdy, so un- 
couth, you might fancy each an ogre such as 
graced our childish fairy tales, who was really = 
fairy prince or princess, disguised by evil en- 
chantment that only a stronger spell could break. 

Such a spell has been wrought—whether by life 
or the sun who shall say ? Here is proof of it in 
the massed bloom which dazzled your charmed 
sight. Ilere are the richest purple, the most rav- 
ishing pink—mauve, white, purple crimson, 
golden yellow! Every hue, every line is royal 
and royally fantastic. No two sorts have quite 
the same mingling of colors, and though the 
shape is the same, there is the most wonderful 
variety in markings. Eying them, you cannot 
wonder that it is fashion’s flower par éminence, 
though the price has declined to a bare half-dol- 
lar apiece ; nor fail to applaud the choice of it, 
even when you go down a few steps and find 
yourself facing sprays of Odontoglossum in the 
cool climate of the Colombian mountain region. 

Yet there is a grace, a weird charm, that none 
can match or deny, in these spotted and flecked 
and speckled sprays. For the most part they 
have white or light ground colors, marked vividly 
with brown and gold, or yellow and crimson, or 
chocolate and purple. The flowers are star- 
shaped, with long recurved petals. In stem, in 
root, in habit of growth, they are unlike as pos- 
sible to the Cattleyas; yet none having seen 
them could mistake either for anything but an 
orchid. So, too, with the Cypripediums, which 
take even warmer and moister weather than the 
Cattleyas, and run the gamut of color between 
gold, brown and deep red. They have no trace of 
kinship with the showier blossoms beyond the 
hall-mark which Mother Nature has stamped on 
2ach of her royal blooms. 
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There are already more than 
seven hundred varieties of 
orchids in cultivation, with 
new ones coming in at the 
rate of a hundred the season. 
Many of them are discarded 
almost as soon as named, but 
still enthusiastic growers per- 
severe expermimenting, cross 
fertilizing, saving seed and 
sowing them, watching and 
waiting with what patience 
they may for the day of blos- 
som. Sometimes they set two 
plants. whose union is desired 
side by side when in blossom, 
and see what nature will 
achieve. But they never trust 
wholly to her efforts. As soon 
as the selected flower unfolds 
with delicate sharp scissors 
the stamens are deftly clipped 
away. Then, when the pollen 
is ripe in the other flower, it 
is gathered on tip of a camel’s- 
hair brush and transferred to 
the pistil of the first one. If 
as the blossom dies the ovary 
at the base swells to a seed 
capsule the operator knows 
he has been’ successful ; if it 
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shrinks and fails with the flower he 


knows the pollen did not ‘ take,” and 
that his work must be done over again. 

There are crimson orchids, and scar- 
let ones, and blue. The loveliest of the 
tribe, indeed, is Vanda cerulea, which 
bears a cloud of mist-blue blossoms in 
long pendulous racemes. Indeed, to do 
but the half of justice to them would 
leave room for nothing else. And there 
is so much else to be told that the work 
of selection presents truly an embarrass- 
ment of riches. For example, here is a 
palm house two hundred and fifty feet 
long, and crowded all its length with 
lacy green spoil gathered from beneath 
the four winds of heaven. 

Here are palm fronds big enough 


-each to shelter you from pelting rain. 


Mark over there the brown-black col- 
umuns of the Tree Ferns. Columns of 
mossy texture they seem, sown through 
-and through with thready yellow roots, 
They are, indeed, aggregations of root, 
shaped by the plant in its upward 
growth. The shaping is still in pro- 
cess. There at the top, underneath the 
crown of delicately cut fronds, you see 
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where fronds outgrown have fallen, leaving new 
lengths of trunk. Of course the Tree Ferns come 
from Australia. Only that land of paradox could 
have evolved such things as they, or as this other 
kindred plant, whose spiny stems where they cen- 
tre make a great green oval, much like a giant 
cactus. 

One associates naturally Africa with palms and 
palm oil; hence it is a bit astonishing to learn 
that the Dark Continent furnishes but few of 
those here gathered. India—both the Indies— 
South America, Australia and the South Sea isl- 
ands are the main sources of supply. There are 
palms by the hundred, yet barely six are grown 
in big commercial quantities. The reason is pat- 
ent—there are but six which thrive as house 
plants. And though the greenhouse contingent 
is big, and growing constantly bigger, it is not 
its hundreds, but the dollars of the multitude, 
which mean fortune to the florist. That astute 
person found out a long time back that there 
was more money in great sales at a small profit 
than in small sales at a great one. Ilence his wide 
and various advertising, his plenitude of cata- 
logues. There is hardly a remote village, a cross- 
roads hamlet, in the land, certainly not a farm- 
house of the better sort, but knows the name, style 
and title of at least one of. the leading houses. 

Let the resultant order be ten cents, ten dol- 
lars or a hundred, it is filled with precisely the 
same accurate care, forwarded as promptly, and 
packed in quite the same fashion. The flower 
seller is, beyond all other tradesmen, no respecter 
of persons. Self-interest would make him so, 
since the bubble reputation has for him a mighty 
solid commercial value. Besides, every customer 
may lave potentialities untold. If pleased in 
small things it may easily come about that he 
shall order great ones. So each of the quarter- 
million of palms and ferns in this particular es- 
tablishment, and in all other reputable ones, is 
accurately labeled beyond the possibility of mis- 
takes. 

Smaller houses make out all along the sides of 
the great stretch of palms. Several of them are 
given over to a single fern—one that looks like 
maidenhair, glorified, and cut from some pre- 
cious semi-translucent green stone. It is in pots 
of all sizes, some hardly bigger than your thumb. 
It is greatly in demand, your guide says, for the 
filling of jardiniéres. You believe him readily, 
noting the expanse‘of it. Te tells you further 
that three hundred thousand plants of asparagus 
fern were sold within a year from the time it was 
first advertised in quantity, and adds that there is 
more money by a-long sight in selling such green 
goods at a dollar the pot than there would bein 


one of the Tree Ferns which are rated at a thou- 
sand dollars. 

In another house, tropically warm, more than 
tropically humid, if you may not have receipt of 
fern seed and walk invisible you may see how 
those same impalpable fern seed are turned into 
living plants, and note as well fronds ripe for the 
seed harvest. Such fronds, too! Ilere is the 
stag-horn fern—a dozen varieties at the least— 
each more staglike than its fellow. They are 
rooted in tufts of peat and hung against the 
wall. ‘The long palmate leaves droop gracefully 
out from the shieldlike bosses that hide and shel- 
ter the root. Upon the under side of these droop- 
ing fronds you may note here or there a blotch 
of brownish green, which is rough to the touch 
and stands a little above the leaf surface. Those 
are the spores—true fern seed. When they drop 
easily at the touch they are ready for planting. 
Then they are shaken off and strewn lightly over 
the surface of specially prepared pots. Even in 
the seed, ferns have a fondness for peaty vege- 
table mold. After the sowing a clear bell glass 
is set over the pot, which goes straight to a warm 
bench, where there is the strength of sunshine 
without its glare. Very shortly there comes all 
over the wet blackness beneath the glass a fine 
mossy green film, that at length develops into the 
tiniest leaves and stems. Then with a trowel whose 
point is no bigger than a coffee spoon bits of the 
green growth are lifted delicately and set an inch 
apart over the surface of other pots, and kept 
still under the bell glass. Before long they will 
have grown big enough to be pricked out sepa- 
rately in inch pots, and take their places upon the 
benches as full-fledged fern. 

Ferns which do not seed are multipled by divis- 
ion of the roots. ‘T’o even name all the rare and 
curious things to be found among them is beyond 
this paper’s scope. For there are such things! 
Ferns with runners, longer, more tensile, more 
intrusive than the strawberry; hare’s-foot fern, 
whose hairy creeping root is full of the uncanny 
suggestion inherent in the real hare’s foot. Sil- 
ver fern, and another sort whose waving plumes 
seem tufted over with green velvet. All these— 
how many more !—must pass unnoted. For it is 
not alone the wilds and still-waste places that are 
laid under tribute for our flower supply. It must 
be set down here how France sends us new roses 
galore ; how Holland holds the bulb trade fast in 
her low lap; how Japan sends us chrysanthemums 
and lily bulbs; how other lilies, those sacred to 
Faster, come to us in the bulb and the blossom 
from Bermuda; how Belgium sends us azaleas 
and lily of the-valley-; -and-how-from far Cathay 
comes the family of Narcissus. 
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These are but a few salient examples. The 
** Dutch bulbs” are field crops in the ‘‘ polders ” 
back of the dikes and windmills. The fields are 
not big, as we Americans judge size—half to three- 
quarters of an acre. But they get work and ma- 
nure enough to quite transform a space ten times 
bigger. Indeed, the fertilization is so heavy that 
the bulbs must be a second year’s crop. If they 
came in contact with raw manure they would be 
scaly and misshapen. By consequence when your 
Dutchman has drawn some five hundred loads 
upon his bit of ground he plows, harrows and 
plants it in potatoes. These he cultivates care- 
fully, keeping down every weed. When the crop 
is harvested he plows again—or more likely 
spades up the earth. The next spring he gets his 
bulbs—usually all of one sort, to save danger of 
mixing—scarifies them lightly around the edges, 
and sets them in close rows all over the ground. 
They spring up, but do not bloom to any great 
extent. [He rejoices—he wants bulbs, not flowers. 
He stirs the earth, and keeps it clean. Soon each 
old bulb is the centre of a mass of young ones, 
which have formed along the cut edges and are 
taking on the size and substance becoming a 
merchantable root. By the early autumn they 
are merchantable, and marketed, many of them 
in Uncle Sam’s domain. 

The azaleas which show aa masses of snow, or 
of flame, or as clouds pink with dawn, in the 
windows and upon the streets, throughout the 
late winter and early spring, we owe likewise to 
the thrifty patience of Dutch burghers. Ghent 
is their centre of cultivation. In the days when 
freight came over, for the most part, in sailing 
packets, it was no unusual thing to find them 
forced into premature bloom by the heat and 
darkness between decks. Now, with steam 
freighters, such mischance is rare. The azalea 
is, though, very nearly the most biddable of blos- 
soms. It can be hurried into flower before the 
holidays, or held and bound from normal blos- 
soming till Easter is long past. 

One cannot wonder that Japanese art is co 
gorgeous when one has seen a wistaria vine in 
blqssom, a clump of golden-banded lilies, or Mme. 
Chrysanthéme on dress parade. ‘Two years back 
size was the thing. By disbudding, that is, re- 
moving all but a single bud from each root, and 
feeding the root grossly, the florist showed us 
blossoms to make a respectable mop ashamed of 
itself. We have changed all that with a venge- 
ance. Though still Fashion fawns upon the big 
sorts by way of decoration, for her own personal 
adorning she demands the pompons, many of 
which are the size of a ten-cent piece. Of course 
they grow in thick clusters and. are wonderfully 
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effective. The chrysanthemum color scheme is 
even richer than that of the orchids. ‘There are 
green orchids—there is likewise a green chrysan- 
themum, to say nothing of tans and browns and 
pinkish fawns, besides clear white, ivory, cream, 
every possible shade and shape in yellow, clear 
pink, maroon, royal crimson and purple. A re- 
cent novel has emphasized the rarity and possi- 
ble value of a yellow aster. Yellow chrysanthe- 
mums abound, as do blue asters. But if there is 
a blue chrysanthemum it remains where Japa- 
nese tradition has placed it, in the Mikado’s gar- 
den, jealously preserved from foreign eyes. 


French growers send over yearly a great mul- 
titude of new roses, and American florists are no 


whit behind them in enterprise. Notwithstand- 
ing, twenty sorts make up the bulk of the fifty 
odd million cut roses New York town wears 
yearly, in its buttonhole, upon its dinner tables, 
at its fasts and feasts, its bridals, its burials, its 
balls, its coming outs and its christenings. A 
new rose comes In one of two ways—either as a 
seedling or a sport from a well-established vari- 
ety. A sport, you understand, is not a high roll- 
ing, but an eccentric branch which is not satisfied 
to blossom after the shape and in.the colors of its 
pastors and masters, and all its train of steady- 
going forefathers, but must needs develop along 
lines of its own, which it has the vanity to regard 
as a betterment of existing things. 

Usually the florist falls in with that opinion. 
It may be indeed that sports, like reformers, are 
only recognized as such after they have proved 
themselves successful. However that may be, 
some enormously successful roses are sports from 
others as successful. Witness the Bridesmaid, 
a pink sport of the ever-delightful Bride, and 
Mrs. Pierpont Morgan, the very newest of the 
fashionable ‘‘ celestial” pink roses, which 1s a 
sport from Mme. Cuisin. Against them set the 
seedlings, both of the lighest fashion, Mrs. W. ©. 
Whitney and Belle Seabricht. Both are for- 
midable candidates for the throne now held by 
American Beauty, of which all good patriots are 
bound to believe that its superlative excellence is 
due very much to the fact that it was first brought 
to flower in the White Ilouse conservatory. 

If we have no flower farms for the perfumer, 
such as make the glory of Nice, Grasse, Florence 
and some of the Spanish and Algerian towns, we 
have farms in plenty whose sole crop is flower 
seed. ‘he late Peter Henderson was the father 
of the business, as it was by his advice that the 
pioneer farms were established. They are located 
mainly in California, many being owned and man- 
aged by women. Southern California is, indeed, 
very nearly an ideal place for such an industry. 
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S8TAG-HORN FERN (PLATYCIRIUM ALICORNE). 


What with its lack of frost, its long season of 
growth and rainless period of ripening and 
harvest, it easily leads the rest of the world for 
seed, such as salvia, phlox, antirrhinum, aster— 
indeed, all the sun-loving tribe. But pansies, 
like oats, come to their utmost 

perfection only among the «» 

mists and moors and cool airs pf 
of Scotland or Canada. , 

New Mexico boasts a woman 
florist whose specialty is cacti. 
Alone and well mounted, she 

urs plain and mesa and 
Great is her 

elight in the spiny abnormal 
zrowths of the desert. When 
she finds one worth the trou- 
ble she digs it up and carries 
it home with her, to be sent 
east or west as demand or oc- 
sasion serves. 

Specialization is, indeed, 
becoming more and more the 
dominant floral note. In a 
single New Jersey village 
there are fifty-four establish- 
ments devoted solely to rose 
growing. Upthe Hudson and 
about Poughkeepsie the violet 
prevails as astonishingly. 
There you find acres upon 


gebrush slope. 


acres of cool glass houses, full 
of violet and 
Long Island, too, has many 
violet honses, besides her hun- 
dred odd that 1 whatever 
grows and blows. 

If von think the hundred 


scent color. 
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a figure of the pen, or a figment of imagination, 
go, if fate allows, some summer morning, to the 
flower market in Union Square. You will find the 
plaza crowded with country wagons and country 
folk, and flowers that are fresh as the freshest 
good greensward. The wagons have come in from 
near-lying towns all about. Many of the flower 
sellers are women. Ilere is a solid German dame 
placidly knitting as she keeps guard over the blos- 
somy wares her loutish son has duly set ont on 
the flagging at her feet. ‘There a typical Irish 
woman cuffs a small lad she has caught in the 
act of stealing a carnation, and ends by giving him 
the plant outright after one look into the longing 
childish eyes. Over yonder a prettyish girl, who 
is evidently an accident, not a commonplace, of 
the trafficking, prinks and pranks herself in the 
edge of a tilt-top wagon, staring about the while 
with wonder-wide eyes. The city is still new to 
her. Most likely she has not seen it three times 
before in her life. She looks a little doubtfully 
at another girl, of near her own age, who comes 
up unsmiling, clutching a few pennies, and goes 
away radiant at finding that they will buy a pot 
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a trade device for 
leveling one man’s 
surplus into the yawn- 
ing hollows of another 
man’s stock. It is 
held far downtown, 
in a room that would 
be stuffy if it were 
not breathed through 
and through with the 
fragrance of flower 
and leaf. For it is 
full to overflowing of 
growing things. <A 
bare glance tells you 
they are not meant 
for the lay market. 
The full half of them 
are in flats. <A flat, 
you will understand, 
is a shallow wooden 
tray filled with rich 
earth to the depth of 
PTERIS TREMULA SMITH. three inches, and 
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of mignonette. Behind the girl hovers 
a woman thin and frail-looking, of the 
pasty-white complexion which comes 
from long hours indoors. She parts ea- 
gerly with a bit of silver in exchange for 
the reddest geranium in the market, 
waving disdainfully aside the vender’s 
suggestion of a carnation, as glowing 
and infinitely sweeter. Poor thing! 
Her choice is easily explicable. She 
felt the charm of vigorous, hardy, glow- 
ing vitality. Life she herself lacked— 
naturally she craved that which would 
bring the most of it into her gray un- 
colored environment. 





So the buying, the selling goes for- 
ward to eight o’clock. Then it is up 
and away with the flower folk. DBar- 
gain hunters come out now in number 
and variety. They have the reward of 
thrifty patience, and buy roses, carna- 
tions, great clumps of pansies, helio- 
tropes, scented geraniums—all the mar- 
ket offers, indeed—for about half the 
early morning prices. But even they 
are not the keenest bargainers, the most 
earnest chafferers, in the business of 
blossoms. ‘I'’o see them you must go to 
a flower auction where both buyers and 
sellers are in the trade. 





A mighty entertaining spectacle that 
same flower auction, which is in essence AN AVENUE IN THE PALM HOUSE. 
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set thick all over with vigorous young plants. 
Very often it holds pansies just coming into blos- 
som. Then indeed is the flat worth seeing. The 
pert many-colored flowers nod at you with some- 
thing of malicious human comprehension, as 
though they felt called on thus to whistle down 
the wind their sense of the hurt to their dignity 
in becoming mere auction merchandise. It is one 
thing, you see, to be sold in a beribboned pot 
over a white-and-gold counter on Broadway, and 
quite another to be cried off for a few paltry pen- 
nies at the hands of a stout red-faced man who 
is not on terms of speaking acquaintance with 
English grammar. 

Young: palms even droop a bit in the face of 
such indignity. But daisies stand stolidly up, 


IN 


TI 


By 


LE 
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In the Highlands, in the country places, 
Where the old plain men have rosy faces, 
And the young fair maidens 
Quiet eyes; 
Where essential silence cheers and blesses, 
And forever in the hill recesses 
Her more lovely music 
Broods and dies : 
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vacant of all expression. What else can one ex- 
pect from a blossom so little careful as to where 
and how she blows! Even the fact that the daisy 
flats fetch less than any others passes harmless 
over her head. Contrariwise, mignonette and asters 
sell wonderfully well—better even than the palms, 
when one considers the time and trouble bestowed 
on each. The buyers and sellers are not less typ- 
ical than what they trade in. You see German 
faces, French, English, even Italian, but very 
rarely an American. Notwithstanding, there is 
plenty of American money and muscle devoted to 
this so profitable trade. But in general the Amer- 
ican, like his nation, is the boss. He has sent his 
foreign hired man hither, to buy what later he, 
will pay for and resell at a profit. 


HIGHLANDS. 


Louis STEVENSON, 


Oh, to mount again where erst I haunted; 
Where the old red hills are bird-enchanted, 
And the low green meadows 
Bright with sward ; 
And when evening dies, the million-tinted, 
And the night has come, and planets glinted, 
Lo, the valley hollow 
Lamp-bestarred ! 


Oh, to dream, ob, to wake and wander 
There, and with delight to take and render, 
Through the trance of silence, 
Quiet breath : 


Lo! for there, among 


the flowers and grasses, 


Only the mightier movement sounds and passes; 


Only winds and 


rivers, 


Life and death. 


DORINE’S 

By 

DorINE was a poor relation, and was some- 
times made to feel it bitterly. But for the most 
part her cousin Frances was kind to her. She often 
gave Dorine gowns that had “‘ grown too small” 
for herself—she was getting stout, but she never 
by any chance said that she was growing too large 
for the gowns ; and when there were not too many 
people for dinner Dorine always dined with the 
rest of the family. She had a stated salary, too— 
not very large, “‘ but,” as Mrs. West said, ‘‘ quite 
enough. Since, she had board, lodging and 
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clothes furnished, what could she want with 
money ?” 

Dorine did not complain. If her lines had not 
fallen in pleasant places she was wise enough to 
reflect that they might have fallen in much more 
unpleasant places ; so she took ‘the goods the 
gods provided,” and was thankful. She was such 
a thankful little thing anyway ; it was quite won- 
derful the amount of joy she managed to get out 
of life. Even a fine day made her happy, and 


for a beautiful sunset she was positively grateful. 
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‘* Silly little goose !” as Mrs. West often said, 
with alaugh. “Cousin Dorine, with her enthu- 
siasms, could be happy about just nothing at all.” 
But above everything else Dorine knew that she 
had one great cause for joy and thankfulness. 
She was a kind of nursery governess, as well as 
general housekeeper and maid of all work, and 
she knew that the two children idolized her. 

Mrs. West knew it, too; but she was not a 
jealous mother. ‘* There wasn’t that much good 
in her,” as Dr. Kane used to say; and she was 
‘right glad,” to quote her own words, ‘‘ that the 
children had taken such a shine to Dorry. It 
saved her lots of trouble, and made her quite easy 
days and nights when she had to be away from 
them.” 

‘« Days and nights—/ad to be away from them !” 
snorted Dr. Kane, when somebody repeated these 
words in his hearing. ‘‘ Had to be away, indeed ! 
Had to be having a good time, while her children 
were growing up she neither knew nor cared how! 
But lucky for her they were in the hands of a 
gitl who was more than half-angel, while the rest 
of her was all heart. Oh, well! The children 
were good children enough ; but it was well for 
them that this world occasionally contained 
women who had been built on a different pian 
from that employed in the manufacture of Mrs. 
Frances West !” 

Dr. Kane, assisted by the devoted nursing of 
Dorine, had brought Nanny and Berty West 
through two or three severe illnesses, and it is to 
be supposed that the doctor knew what he was 
talking about. 

And now a curious thing happened—Mrs. West 
fell in love with Dr. Kane. Of course by all the 
laws of likes and dislikes she ought to have hated 
him—but, science, psychology and common sense 
to the contrary, she did not. That is just the 
contrary way in which things happen in real life 
—and so she fell in love with him. 

Dr. Kane had a certain air of authority that 
is quite fascinating to some women, especially 
women who are inclined to bully people, and who 
are always cowards at heart. Mrs. West was still 
quite young, and notwithstanding a tendency to 
embonpoint had a reputation as a beauty. She 
had all her life been accustomed to do just as she 
pleased ; her will had been law in her own fam- 
ily, and her husband had been her most obe- 
dient slave. When she had first called in the 
advice of Dr. Kane, on the occasion of her chil- 
dren having the scarlet fever, she had been some- 
what piqued by his indifference, and that had at- 
tracted her attention to him; then she had been 
provoked, and had put on a greater appearance of 
carelessness toward her children than she really 
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felt ; and finally, observing that “no doubt they 
could get on better without her,” she had 
flounced out of the nursery in a pet, leaving the 
sick children entirely to their nurse, the doctor 
and Dorine. 

But she was destined to hear more of Dr. Kane 
when she went abroad than before she left home. 
Ile was a very popular man in society ; and be- 
sides being an excellent physician, he could make 
a fourth in a rubber of whist, could play an amaz- 
ing game of chess, sing a tenor song in a voice to 
charm a nightingale, and play the piano like a 
professional. 

The children recovered from the scarlet fever, 
and their mother was grateful—for in her way she 
loved them. But she could not find the right 
words to thank Dr. Kane for his care of them ; 
and he made the mistake of thinking her much 
more heartless than she really was, while she de- 
clared to herself that ‘‘ he was very impertinent 
in his manner toward her, and she hated him ;” 
and then her heart palpitated and her cheek 
flushed, next time she met him, in a way that was, 
to say the least, very aggravating. 

A few months after that Nanny and Berty had 
the whooping cough. Dr. Kane came every day, 
and Mrs. West was almost glad of her children’s 
illness. On this occasion she really did offer to 
wait on them, and showed a due amount of anx- 
iety; but Dr. Kane hardly glanced at her, giving 
his entire attention to Dorine, and always telling 
her what to do and how to treat the children in 
cise of any emergency. Mrs. West felt bitterly 
chagrined, and left the room determined never to 
call in Dr. Kane again ; but she met him every 
day he called, notwithstanding, :and she puzzled 
herself into many a heartache trying to under- 
stand why he should treat her with such down- 
right rudeness, and in her own house, too. That 
he could really disapprove of her or dislike her 
she could not easily comprehend. 

But at length she was forced to the conclusion 
that Dr. Kane, for some inexplicable reason, actu- 
ally disliked her. It seemed incredible, but it was 
true. The knowledge sank into the depths of her 


soul when she had thoroughly taken in the 


thought. She fell ill; she pined away and be- 
came thin. Her despair was becoming to her. 
Her pallor and almost girlish slenderness gave 
her an interest she had never possessed before. 
Her eyes looked large and wistful ; her somewhat 
loud and imperious manner gave place to a shy- 
ness that was almost pathetic. There went a 
whisper about that dear Mrs. West was grieving 
to death about Dr. Kane’s harsh treatment of 
her and his cruel misunderstanding of her—she 
was so sensitive! And somehow this whisper 
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reached Dr. Kane; and seeing her so changed, 
and being told that he was the cause of it, there 
was a sudden reaction in his feelings, and he was 
actually smitten with a transient but quite real 
remorse at having so misjudged her. 

Truly men are singular beings, and their ways 
are past finding out—though they are in the habit 
of saying the same of women! 

On the next occasion when Dr. Kane found 
himself in the company of Mrs. West he was seen 
in a new character—that of a lady’s man; and 
his devotion to the fair widow was calculated to 
make her believe that she was the only woman in 
the world for him. She was transported with 
happiness. She was so truly in love that all that 
was best in her nature rose to the surface and 
basked in the sunshine of her first real passion. 
Dr. Kane found her charming, and marveled at 
himself that he could ever have thought other- 
wise. Her happiness overflowed on all about 
her. The children had a model mother ; and if 
Dorine had ever felt the bitterness of a poor re- 
lation in her cousin’s house she was speedily made 
to forget it. But too soon, alas! she found an- 
other and more unendurable bitterness. Dr. 
Kane was now a daily visitor at the house of Mrs. 
West ; he came frequently to dinner, and as the 
table was never crowded any more, Dorine and 
the children were frequently included in the fam- 
ily party; and if Dr. Kane had been as observ- 
ant of his little friend as of old he must have 
perceived that she had grown strangely pale and 
quiet. But he never noticed it. The children 
romped, and their mother smiled on them ; and 
when they became too noisy Dorine quietly drew 
them away from the room almost without the 
knowledge of the two who were often so absorbed 
in each other as to be unconscious of all else. 

This was now the month of January in the 
year 1890; and the scourge that has since become 
so familiar had made its appearance so silently, 
so swiftly, that before the end of the month hun- 
dreds were in the clutch of la grippe. Dr. Kane 
was occupied day and night; the streets were 
dark with hearses and funeral processions; the 
very air seemed throbbing with the moans of the 
dying ; and every hour that he could wrench from 
his sad duties he spent now with the pretty widow 
who had promised for his sake to put aside her 
widowhood. A dread presentiment tormented 
him in the midst of his happiness; and in the 
overstrained condition of his nerves he seemed to 
see, each day as he approached her house, the 
dark angel brooding over it with folded wings. 

One day Dr. Kane had been so pressed for time 
that he had been unable to spare even the cus- 
tomary flying call, as he drove by, at the house 
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of his fiancée ; the next morning the telephone 
rung him up from his brief sleep, at five o’clock 
in the morning, with the message that he was 
wanted immediately at Mrs. West’s. Dorine met 
him at the foot of the stairs. Both the children 
were sick in bed. Their mother had been with 
them all night, but had been obliged to succumb 
to an insupportable feeling of lassitude combined 
with a maddening headache, and now lay in a half- 
delirious condition. Two of the servants. were in 
bed, and the children’s nurse was almost unable 
to wait upon them. Dorine herself was as white 
as a lily, and while she spoke she had pressed her 
trembling little hand against her side more than 
once. Dr. Kane did not see this, or if he did 
he took no notice, but hastened first to the chil- 
dren, and then to their mother. As he had 
feared, he found them all suffering from a malig- 
nant form of the “grip”; and before the week 
was ended everyone in the house, except the 
cook, a new housemaid and Dorine, were in bed. 
Two hired nurses were on duty night and day, but 
neither Cousin Frances nor her children would 
take a spoonful of medicine from any hand but 
that of Dorine. This was selfish, perhaps, and 
although it was to be expected on the part of the 
children, Dr. Kane would have regarded it only 
a few months ago as an unreasonable caprice on 
the part of their mother. He did not so regard 
it now-—it seemed a sweet and feminine apprecia- 
tion of Dorine’s genius for nursing; and he 
smiied indulgently when that most willing and 
indefatigable little slave flew hither and thither 
in obedience to her three patients’ clamorous 
demands. Dr. Kane was in love, and behaved just 
like other men under these circumstances. It is 
painful to be obliged to record it, but men of 
science, philosophers, poets and fools are alike 
when stricken with that malady, and all behave 
in much the same incomprehensible manner. 

Dorine made no complaint—she never did ; and 
she didn’t even feel impatient. The illness was 
so serious, the possible results were so terrible to 
contemplate, that she thought of nothing but al- 
leviating suffering, even at the cost of her own 
life, if necessary. 

But she became every day slighter and paler. 
Even some of her new dresses, which Cousin 
Frances declared she was to have, would be a 
world too large for Dorine’s fragile form, and 


would need a great deal of ‘‘altering” and 
5S 


‘*taking in” before they could be made to fit. 
At last, as the dread cloud which had lowered 
over the house so darkly began to lift, Dr. Kane 
looked more closely at his ‘‘ good little assistant”; 
and he shook his head gravely, telling her to 
‘*tuke more rest—time and good nursing were all 
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they needed, and there was help enough a 
—she mustn’t get on the sick list herself.” 

Dorine smiled brightly, and declared she was 
quite as well as usual; and then, as Dr. Kane 
turned away, reassured, she looked after him with 
a wild, longing, hungry look in her eyes that had 
grown so large and hollow. A faint flush went 
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cheerfulness never relaxed. If there were mo- 
ments when an impatient word rose to her lips it 
perished there, and no one ever heard the sound 
thereof ; if there were moments when her poor 
little heart contracted and almost ceased to beat, 
when she saw the gallant doctor bend devotedly 
over the pretty and now very slender hand of his. 





‘* RAISING THE SLIGHT FORM IN HIS ARMS,” 


all over her face; a slight, bitter sigh half escaped 
her lips, but she crushed it back ; then she grew 
very white, and pressed her hand upon her heart. 

This happened very often. for as Mrs. West and 
the children grew stronger Dr. Kane’s anxiety 
about them diminished, and he was more observ- 
ant of other people; but Dorine always declared 
that she was quite well, and her sweet and patient 


betrothed wife, no one ever knew or guessed, and 
the cry of pain was strangled in her throat and 
passed for ‘‘a slight cough.” 

One evening, toward the end of March, when 
the epidemic had spent its fury and the physi- 
cians in general were permitting themselves a 
breathing space, Dr. Kane had allowed himself 
‘an evening off,” and was spending it with Mrs. 
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convalescent children are more difficult to manage 
than very sick ones; and Dorine had taken them 
away to the nursery as usual. She told them 
stories till of fairies, brownies ‘and 
gnomes was exhausted ; and the door being partly 
open, she could now and then hear the light, joy- 
ous laughter of Cousin Frances, for the happy 
young doctor was very merry that evening, and 
full of joke and anecdote. Then, if she felt like 
crying out in irrepressible pain, she would just 
begin another story to Nanny and Berty, who 
were becoming sleepy, and didn’t notice that 
her tones were tremulous, and sometimes faltered 
away into silence. 


The children had become boisterous, for 


her stock 


At last they slept, and Dorine permitted her- 
self to sigh—just once, a long, grateful sigh. A 
faint sweet smile rested on her lips, her eyes 
closed, and her head fell back against the little 
silken cushion that Nanny had lovingly tied on 
her chair. 

Downstairs the playful talk went on, intermin- 
gled with merry laughter; and if anyone had 
been listening very closely, perhaps now and then 
the fleeting, indescribable silence of a kiss—some- 
thing more telltale than sound. And at last it 
was time to say ‘* Good-by.” 

‘We will just take a look at the little ones, 
dear,” said Dr. Kane. ‘There is no need, for 
they are coming on as well as could be wished ; 
but I like to look at them asleep—they are so like 
you then.” 








LEAVES FROM THE BOOK OF NATURE. 


“Oh, you dear Dick !” exclaimed Mrs. West, 
looking. very sweet and pretty. 

So they tiptoed softly into the nursery, and 
went over first to the children’s bed—both were 
sleeping the delightful sleep:of convalescence and 
healthy fatigue ; and then the lovers turned from 
them to gaze at the little figure in the low chair. 

‘**Tlow tired she must be—dear little Dorry! 
She has fallen asleep,” said Cousin Frances. 

Dr. Kane started and grew pale. His expe- 
rienced eye saw something more than sleep. He 
took two long steps forward, and raising the 
slight form in his arms, carried it nearer to the 
lighted gas, which now fell full on the still face, 
white and pure as a snowdrift. 

Mrs. West uttered a piercing cry. 

“Don’t, Fanny, dear. For God’s sake be quiet ! 
You will wake the children, and they will be ter- 
rified.” 

‘*Can nothing be done—is it too late ?” she 
asked, with chattering teeth. 

** Nothing at all. She has been dead for sev- 
eral hours—a happy death, painless and peaceful. 
And when all is said, could the longest life on 
earth do more ? *‘ Dead, at her post !’ Dear little 
Dorine, who among us all may not envy you!” 

Ile stooped and pressed on the smiling mouth 
the kiss for which Dorine had gladly died. 

Mrs. West suddenly felt far away from him— 
she was afraid she would not always understand 
him—bnt she was not jealous because he kissed 
Dorine. 
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By NELLY HART WoopwortTH. 


However elegant the edition may be, the book 
of Nature is an old-fashioned volume. It is a 
colossal structure with no musty leaves, its texts 
so plainly illustrated that whoever runs may read 
their meaning. The coloring is exquisitely done, 
the illuminations are perfect, and the grace, sym- 
metry and harmony so complete in every fragrant 
page that we yield readily to the seductive fasci- 
nation as we turn its pages replete with fresh at- 
tractions. 


A grain of sympathy may move a mountain of 
adamant, and an atom of interest in this great 
universal world will attract to itself other atoms 
and become a vast moving power. 

The Koran speaks of Mohammed as standing 
beneath the lotus tree near the garden of eternal 
abode, which tree, says the commentator, has a 
soul in every leaf. This description also applies 
to the book of Nature, which certainly has a soul 
in every leaf; every flower of the field teaches its 
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OUR LITTLE FRIEND, THE CIIICKADE! 


lesson, every green leaf tells a marvelous story, 
every bird of the air helps to echo the angel mes- 
sage. Month by month we turn the leaves of this 
wonderful volume; year by year we only wonder 
more at its exhaustlessness. There may be white 
pages and dark; fair they may be or foul—the 
story of the year would not be complete if one 
were missing. Blank leaves there are none, 
though the winter’s snows have drifted deep 
across the pages. 

The fashions all originated in Nature’s great 
school of design ; the pattern of the laces was in- 
wrought long ago in the dainty leafwork ; fringes 
and feather trimmings have decorated the clouds 
for ages ; and the grandest architecture is found 
in the graceful curves, the wondrous arches of 
the forest solitudes. 

Colossus, Sphinx, pyramids, leaning towers— 
all were modeled first in some one of Nature’s 
workshops. Sparkling pearls from a cup which 
runneth over glisten where she hides away and 
wipes her eyes in silence, but when the little 
brook has left the fountain of tears it finds its 
voice and goes singing on forever and forever. 
The cold white monotony of winter invites a 
homesickness for the time of the singing of birds, 
and the prolonged silence ofttimes becomes op- 
pressive ! 

Dear tired Mother Earth, says the poet, has 
been overtaken with sweet slumber, and we must 
walk softly through her chambers lest we waken 


her from her repose. Did he never think how 
cramped one’s feet will become with waiking a 
long six months on tiptoe, nor how they will ache 
to assume a natural position with the whole broad 
foot planted upon terra firma? 

The poetry of winter is as stainless, as white 
and pure as the season itself, but after experienc- 
ing months of cheerless visionary looking forward 
to a retarded spring there is an unconscious irony 
in most cold-weather sentiment. 

If all animate forms of life regarded it from a 
human standpoint it might be worse! Taken as 
a whole, winter is unsympathetic, unresponsive, 
and appealing best £5 a robust aggressiveness. 
The finer forms of life sleep ; not a blade of grass 
but folds its tiny arms and dreams, deliciously 
maybe, but still dreaming. 

And though a comatose state has its advantages 
we pity the poor Earth in her prolonged sleep and 
long to waken her to life again—we are tender of 
her, asleep or waking. When she really opens 
her eyes, looks dreamily about in a half-dazed 
state, and after a spasmodic attention to personal 
appearance suddenly springs to life, all our fears 
are forgotten. We seem to have been blended in 
her sleep, and come forth with new courage and 
new ambition. 

Thoreau, with his buoyant nature, was at home 
in winter, and much of his choicest thought has 
reference to that season. 

We are accustomed, he says, to hear this king 
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described as a rude and boisterous tyrant, but 
with the gentleness of a lover he adorns the 
tresses of summer. He speaks of the weeds as 
decent weeds which widowed Nature wears, and 
that many of the phenomena of winter are sug- 
gestive of an inexpressible tenderness and fragile 
delicacy. 

But what a heart-bound in the words, ‘*O 
the evening robin at the end of a New England 
summer’s day !” And though the wintry days may 
be sunny, the air clear and crystalline, and the 
frostwork exquisite, how often the heart goes out 
with keenest longing to the time when bluebirds 
come ! 

When bluebirds come the air is soft 

And sweet as is a baby’s breath ; 

The warm south wind has kissed the snows 
And held them in a clasp of death 

Till here and there the brown earth shows. 
The icy heart of winter fast 

Is melting, and the streams, at last 

Let loose, their silver chains unbound, 
Mingle their voices with the sound 

Of bluebirds’ music, dreamy, low, 


And sweet as notes of long ago. 


4 


When bluebirds come the snowy scene 
Dissolves as does some golden dream : 
Warm airs astir, bright clouds unfold, 
And life reflected from their hue 
Deepens in beauty manifold, 

As fair as is the afterglow 

When sunsets tinge the earth with gold. 
O azure bird! the finest note 

In April’s harmony of song 

Wells upward from your little throat ; 
The breezes lose themselves for you 

In sunshine mazes; countless flowers 
Raise smiling faces to the blue 

Of April skies and list to you, 
Throwing their perfume round the hours. 


The early spring and winter have no boundary 


line; their voices may be active or passive, but 
after coquetting together for a time winter is 


thrust aside and the spring nymph sets about 


her task with excessive ardor. 

In Northern New England this change often 
comes with the startling celerity of an explosion. 
It is winter to-day, cold and cruel, full of elemental 
fury; it is spring to-morrow, balmy, delicious. 
She binds the heart with threads of gold, and in- 
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SEEKING THE 


voluntarily we doff our hats and bow low in her 
queenly presence. Nature never ceases to smile ; 
birds and flowers are whispering love until the 
whole land becomes a land of illusion. 

If there Je such a goddess, spring has true 
feminine attributes, and it will not not be sur- 
prising if the arrogant imperiousness of her greet- 
ing be followed by the rarest sweetness and gra- 
ciousness. 

With the first stamp of that tiny foot the light 
and color of the vernal season flash upon us like 
a meteor ; it startles, captivates, entrances. She 
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LOST RIVER. 


rings her golden bells; she sounds her silvery 
horn, and ma marching, legions of her 
subjects hear and answer, ‘‘ We are coming !” 
She stamped r foot upon the solid ground, 
And sleeping buds went thrilling at the sound, 
Lifted their heads, opened their dewy eyes 


And looked al 
Within the border of the greening wood 
The frail Hepatica’s fair children stood— 


A group of budding beauties, hedged around 


in trembling, sweet surprise ; 


With parent leaves, embroidering the ground. 
The song birds heard her in their southern home, 
Unfurled their wings the while they sang, ‘* We come.” 
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STRAY LEAVES 

In my notebook of the seasons, under date of 
September 6th, are these words: The first frost 
has come. ‘The river draws up its coat collar and 
begins to dream of mittens, the overcoat a fash- 
ionable gray, greatly resembling mist. Hurry- 
ing feet have all summer found their way through 
the meadow grass to the river, have kept it tan- 
gled and downtrodden. Itis freshest and green- 
est there, 2 memory of spring, like the young 
lives that have haunted it. It is so pretty—that 
little green path where the children came and 
went, bordered by withered grasses and wintry 
prophecies. The pressure of the little bare feet 
has blessed it, saved it from the common Dleak- 
ness—redeemed by the touch of a child as many 
a life has been. 

The air is dreamy; the landscape wears that 
ripe look, the harvest-home look — full frui- 
tion. Nature may have had cares and anxieties, 
but they are gone now; the worry, the hurry is 
over, and only this sweet tranquillity remains. 
The valleys are sweet-scented, the meadows bil- 
lowy with the bending grain, the roadsides star- 
red with wild asters, and the fields aflame with 
golden-rod. September fogs hang over the river 
—a mist of tears for the dead summer. 

Upon the 1st of October crowds of yellow- 
rumped warblers were flitting from grove to gar- 
den, from garden to grove again. 

The tall weeds tilted and swayed as their little 
bodies bore them down, and divided their rich 
harvest of seeds between them and the gold- 
finches. It is only by the splendid garniture of 
the woods that it becomes real that September is 
gone. 

Up from September’s sleepy hollow 

Tangling her feet in the golden-rod, 

She took the path all the dear months follow, 

Up the heights, to the hills of God. 


The gorgeous flora of His gardens—the woods 
—are a glory of gold and scarlet, gilding the very 
air that surrounds them—an aureole around the 
head of an October saint. 

A golden shower has fallen and a rainbow 
breaks above the woods, or is an angel with 
golden wings walking in that celestial highway ? 
The first flakes of snow fell upon the morning of 
October 11th. They melted almost as soon as 
they touched the ground, and only heightened 
the vivid coloring of earth and air and sky. 

Upon the 17th the river has gone to sleep, 
drawn over its face a thin transparent blanket of 
ice, leaving only a slight open space where it may 
“peek ” out and laugh at the sunshine. 

No wonder it smiles, tucked away so cozily, 
and knowing that in its first blissful nap no one 
will interrupt with, ‘Seven o’clock, and time for 
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breakfast!” What an enviable distinction—that 
let-alone certainty, waking just a bit now and 
then, and dozing off again as its own sweet fancy 
dictates ! 

A pair of crows came every morning to a little 
elm en the edge of the stream, and while one 
searched for food at the roots of the tree the 
other amused itself by watching its own reflec- 
tion in the mirroring water. This morning they 
came as usual, and one pruned itself while the 
other went on a voyage of discovery regarding 
the missing river. 

‘* Where in the world can it have gone to ?” he 
seemed to say. ‘It was only yesterday we were 
here to drink, and what in the name of common 
sense has come over it now ?—not a drop of water 
to be found anywhere !” 

A fifteen minutes’ search failed to reveal the 
mystery, and the pair left in evident disgust at 
the changed situation. 

An hour later a big, fat robin was on the lawn, 
a solitary bird that could find no food whatever. 

I opened the door cautiously and threw out a 
handful of crumbs; but robin was alarmed and 
flew over to my neighbor’s, and thence to the 
churchyard, where it cuddled up against the 
church steps in a pathetic way, as if asking pro- 
tection. Then it tried the apple trees, searching 
in vain around the roots for a morsel of breakfast. 
Ile must have been left over by some mischance 
from the autumn migration, his friends and rela- 
tives going on to the green pastures before him. 

Before night I found that it was a domesticated 
bird, which, escaping, had perhaps lost the in- 
stinct that prompts to migration. He was here 
long after, and must have been overtaken by the 
winter. 

In the July previous this same little readbreast 
was an interesting study as he flew about my 
neighbor’s house, keeping close all the while to 
the children. Ile had chosen one from among 
them, and most tender was the mutual sympathy, 
the bird sitting upon her shoulder or hand and 
‘talking ” confidingly in low, subdued measures ; 
insisting with sweet imperiousness upon fall at- 
tention and proving itself the most vivacious and 
intelligent of companions. 

The dirge for the autumn had scarcely died 
away ere the advent of the hardier birds pro- 
claimed the winter. 

Toll! toll 
A dirge for her soul! 
Infancy tender, 
Dreamy, sercne, 
Maidenhood golden—robbed of her splendor, 

Low is she lying, 
But living or dying 
She still is a queen. 
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Toll! toll 

A dirge for her soul! 

Leaves of the forest shall pillow her head, 

Ghosts of the grasses 

Bow as she passes 

Into the gloom 

Surrounding the tomb, 

While the cold winds shall chant endless chants for the 
dead. 


Sadly, gladly 
Turn we away from her grave ; 
Over its silence bleak winds shall rave 
Wrapped in the white robes the angels brought down 
With her crystalline crown ; 
Many a heart beating high for love’s sake 
Shall tremble and quiver, 
Shall pause, and forever, 
Ere she shall awake. 


The first really hearty winter song was from a 


chickadee. ‘There was not a perfunctory note in 


the measure; it bubbled up from his heart as 
though he had been leading a dumb, repressed 
life and this reaction was the natural sequence. 
It was the middle of December. ‘That morning 
there were frost flowers of such dainty, delicate 
and matchless grace upon my window that they 
quite reconciled me to the accompanying condi- 
tions. It was the poetry of winter—I could not 
chide the frost for thinking aloud and writing 
its thoughts in music! So far there had been 
none of those crisp, snapping mornings when they 
had blossomed in such loveliness while the world 
was sleéping! Jt was not long, however, before 
the sunshine rudely robbed them of their grace, 
dared to stand on holy ground and touch them 
with irreverent, tarnishing fingers. 

A dozen of the birds were in the maples as I 
came up the walk, and I stopped and called 
softly to them. One, more intrepid or more cu- 
rious than the rest, came nearer and answered 
my greeting. ‘hen he broke out into song—a 
song as hearty and joyous as in the springtime, a 
wistful, thrilling sweetness pervading it that 
gladdened all my day, the wintry spirit of heavi- 
ness frightened away by the mere rustling of that 
little garment of praise. 

Ilis heart was full of poetry if the day was 
not, and the bare twigs and branches seemed 
kissed to life again as the caressing cadence 


echoed and re-echoed through them. 


In the latter part of May occurred the most 
touching and suggestive experience that the birds 
brought to me during the last year. It was while 
standing reverently by the grave of Philips Brooks 
in Mount Auburn Cemetery that a flutter, a twit- 
ter and a troubled sob of song broke the silence. 

A short flight of stone steps lead upward from 
the carriage drive to the burial place. Low 
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bushes were growing at either side of the gate 
that guards the sacred spot, and a chickadee was 
half hidden within them. She held a worm in her 
beak, and her anxious, piteous cry revealed the 
secret that her babies were threatened wit! dan- 
ger. While I was watching intently every move- 
ment of the bird the sharp eyes of my friend had 
already solved the pretty mystery. The hollow 
iron post at the right side of the gate had yielded 
to time’s erosion. There was a tiny aperture, 
perhaps eight or ten inches from the ground, 
within which practiced eyes could detect the 
presence of four young chickadees. 


Pausing beside the Master's grave, I heard 
Low, anxious notes like a beseeching prayer, 
And as I listened, lo, a little bird, 


A chickadee, was nesting there. 
Had the great heart so recently consigned 
Unto the earth, within Mount Auburn’s space, 
Quickened the very iron till it brought 
Forth loveliness and grace ? 


Surely in all that city of the dead 
There was no fitter place for thee to rest, 
To rear thy little brood so cherishéd, 


Than near that tender breast! 


O little bird! bird of the whole year round, 
Perennial blossom of our northern year 
God's peace be with thee! ay, the peace he found 
Who slumbered near! 


May no rude hand thy confidence betray, 
But still environed by that wondrous love, 
Sing long and low and sweetly all the day, 
His grave above 


It was an ideal home, a true safeguard against 
evil. 

Blessed birds that claimed protection within 
that sheltering presence, appropriating with true 
instinct the privilege of long friendship! for was 
not the good bishop in sympathy with all the 
world ?) Was anything too small or common to 
receive his attention, or too great to be outside 
the influence of his exceeding love ? Undelinable 
beauty and delicacy of expression were in the 
song of the bird—an unconscious eulogy. Pity 
and pathos blended there, as if the recent order 
were reversed and the singer was a self-appointed 
guardian of the place lest no rude sound awake 
the sleeper from that sweet and holy dream. 

Death’s fingers are hid so deftly at the lieart of 
all things living, but surely ‘‘the best proof of a 
heaven to come is its dawning within the heart.” 

Far over the hollow where the little lake is lov- 
ingly nestled warblers were singing until the 
fresh May air went throbbing with the sweetness. 
I could detect the notes of the Canada warbler, 
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SPRINGTIME WARBLE OF THE BLU 


the summer warbler, the blue yellow-backed, the 
staccato note of the redstart, while the dreamy 
song of the bluebirds fell upon the ear like a 
fresh benediction. 

Red-eyed vireos, with that simply wonderful 
cheeriness with which they carry the burdens of 
daily life, repeated the spring message—a reck- 
less jollity, with more force than originality of 
note. Now it came from the hill yonder where 
the spreading beech and whispering pine inter- 
twined their broad and long branches in soft and 
trembling shadows, now it dropped down from 
the evergreen boughs that rustled softly above 
the sleeping poet—Lowell. 

When the warbling vireo lifted his voice the 
cadence of the choral strain palpitated with sweet 
sadness, like some sweet psalm of memory sung 
by lips that long since refused to sing. 





And here there fell 
above height and over 
valley a hush over which 
the flutelike note of the 
wood thrush brooded. 

The tender association 
of this city of the dead 
penetrated the song; 
there were tones in his 
music never heard before. 


surrounded by glory. 
The song trembled in 
the beginning ; it linger- 
ed for a clearer thought 
till suddenly it rose from 
the surrounding chaos, 
floated loud and clear 
above that silent city, in 
those wonderful tones 
breathing of love, love, 
love. It gained by repeti- 
tion till love was eclipsed 
by pain, and the air throb- 
bed with that passionless 
passion which in grandeur 
of conception is divinest 
of all bird anthems. The 
pain of it is that it ever 
ends, 
It was a dream of heaven to 
mortals lent, 
So grand and beautiful, bene- 
ficent, 
A note from some grand an- 
them lingering long, 
Unearthly melody was in the 


song. 


EBIRD., 


Retracing the path to. 
the lake, a large bird flew past and alighted in 
a fascinating tangle of thorn trees upon the oppo- 
site hill. Peering within the thorny mazes, the- 
bird was plainly visible—a cuckoo robed in the 
fairest of all spring garments. ‘‘ Come softly,” 
were the words, “and see them. His mate is 
here ; they are evidently preparing to nest.” 

The beautiful creatures were not disconcerted 
by the presence of strangers, and neither moved 
until the hand might almost have smoothed their 
satin coats. They stood side by side, bending 
their glossy heads as they ‘‘ whispered ” together, 
though what was spoken I could not interpret in- 
telligently. This much I knew, that she under- 
stood his meaning, and her heart sprang out to 
meet him as joyously and unconsciously as a bird 
springs upward through the warm May sunshine. 

The tender drama enacted was a mere prelim- 





The tragedy of life was. 
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inary courtship, a preparatory rehearsal, as it was 
too carly in the season for them to nest. It would 
not be surprising if, afterward, this same thorn 
tree held the secret of their home life, for it can- 
not be possible that people with eyes like theirs 
could lead the irregular life of profligates, and 
compel stranger birds to care for their offspring. 

The sky was banked with fleecy clouds—a flock 
of sheep driven slowly across the sky, with one 
large one leading the rest, like a shepherdess. 
Where the stars were last night there were hun- 
dreds of swallows, wheeling, circling, sweeping, 
little specks against the blue, their tiny bodies 
more clearly defined as they came nearer. ‘The 
deep azure served to bring them out boldly, de- 
fining each curve of wing, each 
poise and circle. 
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have not intruded, nor the underbrush encroached 
upon it. The elms he loved so well, the beeches 
of which he sung, the lawn dotted with dande- 
lions, the bird’s nest in the branches overhanging 
the walk, the crackling music of the blackbirds, 
the plaint of the bluebirds, were unchanged. 

It needed but a touch of fancy to people the 
solitude, to swing the hammock under the trees, 
to hear the poet’s voice. 

A little bird sprang upward and left the branch 
swaying, recalling his exquisite lines : 


‘* As a twig trembles which a bird 


Lights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 
So is my memory thrilled and stirred— 
I only know she came and went.” 





The ivy, that overruns every- |. sae? 
thing within the inclosure, was in | 
its prettiest stage, half grown, the 
leaves dark and fresh as if direct 
from the hand of the artist. Un- 
opened buds, pink and perfect as 
a flower, lay against the granite 
coping, while delicate sprays hung 
from the trees and kissed the 
faces of all who neared them. 
Here and there the cold beauty 
of granite or marble was hidden 
entirely by the waxen luxuriance 
of the clinging leaves. Song spar- 
rows told of peace, a restful peace 
that descended long ago, uncon- 
scious of the blessed incompetence 
of understanding what loss, death, 
separation, really mean. 

Chippies, handsome, winsome 
little fellows, with that lively, in- 
spiriting song, helped swell the 
tune, not specially melodious so 
far as they were concerned, but 
replete with the same faith and 
quite in unity with the surround- 
ing atmosphere. That ignorance 
of all deceit and untruth, that 
implicit trust peculiar to child- 
hood and chippies, has glorified 
them till the song shines across 
the years with a light borrowed 
from the eyes of a child. 

The highway separates a corner 
of ‘fair Auburn” from Elm- 
wood, the home of James Russell 
Lowell. ‘*The poet’s walk” is 

still discernible ; it is perennially 
still and lovely beneath the trees ; 
- the path still a path, the grasses 
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THE ORCHARD, BLITHELY WAKING, 


THROUGH THE BLOSSOM, LOUD AND CLEAR 


PIPES THE GOLDFINCH : “‘ DAY 18 BREAKING ; 


WAKEN, PEOPLE! MAY IS HERE !” 





The deepest charm lies over the place; the 
forces of Nature seem more tenderly revealed, 
more softly and splendidly clad; it fascinates 
with its wealth of poetic reminiscence. 

Migrating with the birds from these historic 
scenes to a quiet Vermont valley, the season is too 
far advanced for the whitethroats and white- 
crowns; the kinglets, too, have passed on before 
us. The morning is still fresh in my memory 
when a flock of the latter were in the larches. 
The little creatures held the very key of heaven ; 
its doors flew open, unlocked by that musical key, 
and [ stood spellbound by the heavenly sweetness 
of the song the ruby crown was singing. Eaves- 
dropper that I was, I caught the faintest whis- 
pers of that marvelous story. Flitting hither and 
thither, nearer and nearer he came to that little 
sentimental echo of a wife, till, standing by her 
side, his crest erected, the sunshine radiating from 
that spark of ruby flame, with fluttering, responsive 
wings he trilled into her ears that measureless song, 
that answerless question which only lovers may 
hear and know, that matchless story old as is the 
world itself, yet sweet and new to-day with the 
thrilling sweetness it knew at the world’s crea- 
tion. No word escaped ; low and soft and sweet, 
loud and rapturous, it glowed and faded, rose and 
fell, as the daring heart kept time to the fluttering 
wing. These were no second-hand emotions ! 

A purple finch alighted near by, attracted, like 
myself, by the story the kinglet was telling, and 
enviously lifted his voice, tumbling over his notes 
In vain attempt to drown the sweeter cadences. 
He is a charming singer, this royal-clad chorister ; 
but beside this nymph it is the beating of drums 
compared to the tremulous measures of an eolian 
instrument. The very sunshine lingers upon that 
ruby crown ; it flashes and sparkles as he moves 
about, until the larch is aglow with light, aglow 
with exceeding love. ' 

They kept coming, these little masculine con- 
testants for my lady’s favor; but the first song 
had won her heart—theirs was a vainless wooing. 
The breezes softened before the spell; they set 
the trailing boughs a-swinging; gently they 
rocked the cradle where love was born anew, where 
even angels might listen and echo the notes of a 
birdling. Before the serenade was over wrenlike 
notes revealed their family secret—that they are 
cousins to the wrens if not wrens themselves, the 
tiniest, fairest branch of this lovely family. 

Meadow larks sang early in the morning, weeks 
after the ruby crown’s ecstasy ; but the song was 
not complete ; there was something lacking. It 
was only a superficial strain, a surface song. By 
and by, when it floated over the home, its strength 
of affection deepened ; it quivered with feeling— 
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a tension of exaltation. The sweetest lark songs 
I ever heard were in the old fort by the sea, near 
Fairhaven, Mass. The birds had appropriated 
the space inside the inclosure, and were walking 
about with the nonchalance of original propri- 
etors. 

The fort had fallen to decay ; the grasses climbed 
to its very roof, adding largely to its picturesque- 
ness. Ilow they sang, those meadow larks, as if 
they would wake the dead echoes and quicken 
the dear old place with life eternal ! 

Was the air clearer and more penetrant than 
here in the mountains ? Or had those leagues of 
sunshine upon the dancing waves penetrated the 
singer’s heart and infused the song with the rarest 
richness and fullness ? 

A willowy thicket borders the brook not many 
rods away, and leans tenderly over, murmuring 
fond words of endearment. The brook rolls and 
rumbles and threatens when the spring fullness 
pervades it, but sings and warbles, or complains 
maybe, when some rain has made it discontented 
and unhappy. 

‘<The little orioles have come again !” shouted 
the children. ‘‘We haven’t seen ‘em this great 
while till now they peeked down at us as we lay 
in the hammock. They ain’t a mite afraid of us 
either. They came ’most down to us, and then 
ran away when we put ont our hands to catch 
7em.” 

‘* Dudes I call them,” said a listener. ‘* Reg- 
ular little dudes that regard us with a supercili- 
ous air and challenge admiration of their red 
neckties and jaunty mannets. Like everybody 
else they went off on the September excursions. 
They are as delighted as were the rest of us to get 
home and relieved of too much exertion in the 
pleasure line. I’m sure I don’t wonder.” 

The ‘little orioles,” the ‘‘ dudes” were sure to 
be in the willows if anywhere in the neighbor- 
hood, for the thick foliage held troops of insects 
and many a bird besides the redstarts. They were 
all there, prince and princess, lord and lady. The 
leaves tilted as the restless, gavly appareled guests 
displaced them. 

‘““TIere he is!” cried the children. ‘*See the 


red on him! 


And here’s another just like him, 
only yellow where he’s red !” 

I had just passed a young willow tree, and 
standing beneath the alders, paused to admire 
the easy elegance of its long, slender branches, 
when a redstart lady came, and with eyes intent 
only upon her work flitted hurriedly from bough 
to bough until she was close beside me. Realiz- 
ing all at once that danger was near, she darted 
in alarm from side to side and called loudly, when 
her orange-spotted lover came over to see what 
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was the matter. He took it all in ata glance. I 
was quite taken down when [ heard their con- 
versation. ‘Afraid of that inferior creature !” he 
chided. ‘“‘ Why, my love, how can you be so fool- 
ish ? Just stand back there in the willow, and 
see me make her run ;” and darting from tip to 
tip of the boughs, on the crazy fellow came, clear 
down to the end of the dead branch that nearly 
touched my forehead. 

His feathers were angrily fluffed over his white 
breast, and I ran away (to have a better view), 
and that deluded female believes to this day that 
it was from fear entirely. 

Right here a catbird came from across the 
river, and flew straight into the redstart circle ; 
away went the birds—they disapproved of such 
noisy company. 

That unmusical note gives no clew that the 
catbird is one of our finest vocalists and first 
cousin to the mocking bird. Families have 
strong general characteristics. If one is a profi- 
cient song impersonator the others regard his 
pronounced success with envy and emulate the 
accomplishment. None who have heard the cat- 
bird at his best but have stood entranced before 
his skill, the ear captivated by those delicious 
strains that bear no possible resemblance to this 
discord. 

Is he tired of singing? alrea’vy weary of the 
summer ? But we shall hear him again when 
another spring opens his heart and makes room 
for the sentiment whose very dawning is rapture ! 

A dozen kingbirds sit upon the highest bough 
of a tall elm and interrupt their insect scrutiny 
to stare at this newcomer. [le is an interloper, 
and must be dealt with accordingly, so a pair of 
the bravest launch out at him and defy him to 
enter their immediate neighborhood. 

Upon the farther bank of the stream stands a 
dead tree whose bare branches are reflected in 
the water. It has fruited miraculously, the bird 
fruit duplicated clearly in the stream below. 

A huge log that drifted down with the spring 
floods lies high and dry upon the sand bar, and a 
goldfinch rests there preparatory to a bath in the 
shallow water. Ile is looking out a place where 
the depth best suits him, and as I part the alder 
branches here is a prize—only another deserted 
homestead. But this Vermont ‘‘ farm” was aban- 
doned through no barrenness of soil ; no stigma 
of reproach, no difficulty in getting a living at- 
taches to it. The family was a model one un- 
doubtedly, thrifty as is the orthodox New Eng- 
lander. It would not be surprising if that 
handsome bather at this fashionable watering 
place had been reared within its precincts and 
tock his first views of life from this vantage 
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point! What did this goldfinch family think 
of the sandpiper babies ?— next-door neigh- 
bors. Did they lie snugly in their velvet bede 
while the latter had never a feather or a bit of 
down between them and the floor of the uni- 
verse? Did they tremble when they took their 
first dip in the water, and were their fears as- 
suaged when the bird mother told them so sooth- 
ingly that there was no danger? What experi- 
ences they must have had—those dainty bird- 
lings !—lying upon downy pillows and ministered 
angels! A home full of song 
its wings and speeds across the 
stream, or rests in the willows, or takes’ another 
dip in those clear, enticing waters ! 

Now and thet 


unto by golder 
that has found 


a chimney swallow emerges from 
some neighboring chimney, twin of the dark-hued 
tribes that have made such startling innovations 
upon my slumbers. 

Later on long lines of barn swallows will be 
drawn up in line upon the telegraph wires, like 
soldiers under military discipline. Thousands of 
them, by actual count, young birds largely, being 
taught the art of navigation preparatery to set- 
ting out upon that long migratory journey. I 
wonder what these birds of a season think as they 
imitate the examples of their elders ; whether they 
understand that this is a part of the discipline of 
life, a bird kindergarten, or if they regard itasa 
play altogethe llere where the river bank be- 
precipitous, as if to emphasize 
the thought that there is nothing common nor 
unclean, no spot nor place on this beautiful earth 
but tender shall hedge it in, from an up- 
turned root of an old tree a little trailing vine 
had sprung to life and held the dead root closely 
wrapped in its embraces. There was something 
touching in ¢] 


comes gradua 


e gentleness of the clasp, as tender 

of the guardian hands that lead 
us forward unconscigusly. It had followed the 
intricate windings of the rootlets, and beyond 
the end it swung itself off and waved in rhythmic 
grace to the 


as the pressu: 


ne the soft warm wind was play- 
ing. It was a dizzy height for such a litéle vine ; 
but with the earth so far below and God’s infinite 
heaven so far above it swung there just as fear- 
lessly as if it knew what it was to grasp next and 
could make all its own calculations. 

A little humming bird tried to alight there as it 
swung and found no place for the sole of his foot, 
though I heard the promise that by and by when 
it bloomed it would divide its sweetness with the 
way farer. 

A phobe had erected a home altar close be- 
neath the rootlets, and under the shadow of its 
own vine and fig tree was industriously repeating 
the magic watchword. 
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Right in my path a much fairer creature was 
following, like myself, the track of the vanished 
woodman. A tiny bit of gleaming metal, an ani- 
mated “eye” from a peacock’s feather, for surely 
the sylphlike grace of my attendant indigo bird 
was robed in peacock yreen and knew no hint of 
azure. What was he doing here, this rich-plum- 
aged citizen of the valley? A rambler merely, 
out taking an airing. Time hung heavy upon 
his hands since Mme. Indigo was too busy with 
domestic cares to admire his beauty! For all that 
the little home star beamed upon him with allur- 
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ing ray, and like another directed his steps un- 
til they halted beside the little nursery where he 
had ‘‘ set creation going.” It was in the elm that 
bends above the miniature lake in the village 
park, an immense tree that reaches out its arms 
in welcome to all who enter. ‘‘ Who enter here 
leave care behind,” the green leaves keep repeat- 
ing ! 

Over the noise of the street, above its din and 
traffic, his plain brown wife has built a nest—a 
bulky, inartistic structure that is entirely inhar- 
monious with the elegance of her lord and master. 
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ADVENT OF SPRING—THE ROBINS CA! 
But ie is satisfied ; I have heard him say so re- was followed e of like import he never 
peatedly, in a slightly monotonous dialect ! wearied of repeating the importance of these first 
When the first bluish-white egg was laid it was chapters in the family history. 
with more than satisfaction that he proclaimed Vivacious, enterprising, energetic, his coat of 
the acquisition to the family treasure and re- mail resplendent, he never once advised his silent 
hearsed the praises of his home-loving spouse, partner, nor cor iined that she had selected a 
whose education was in accordance with the apos- more elevated site than was common in his fam- 
tolic teaching that women should be keepers at ily. Ile never said, ‘‘ This whim of yours, my 
home, adorning themselves with modest apparel, dear, is quite usual with the indigoes and 
not with gold or pearls or costly array, but with scarcely deserving of toleration,” but every day of 


good works. And when the single white promise his summery life he made the best of it. No “f 
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told you so’s” were ever heard from him when 
the winds threatened to defeat her purpose, nor 
when the incautious fledgelings insisted upon a 
dangerous lookout and were a cause of constant 
solicitude in consequence. 

‘‘Nature lays her beams in music,” but the 
foundations to this one little building were laid 
so high that it was a voiceless argument against 
intrusion. If the bars could only be let down 
that lead into it—this little home garden where 
beauty was gathering slowly and life was ripen- 
ing as the tremulous hue grew daily fairer and 
fairer ! ; 

In some lights, says Dr. Coues, these birds are 
more green than blue. ‘To Thoreau they were 
“‘glowing indigo,” but this fairy who walks the 
heights is green, vividly, intensely green ; and as 
he follows the half-obliterated path of the wood- 
man he sings the song of his bluer brethren, and 
is the same happy impassioned exquisite. My 
friend, whose eyes are used to see, describes him 
as ‘undoubtedly green with no suspicion of in- 
digo,” which chameleon changes of color invest 
the bird with increased interest and loveliness. 

Last week I met some relative of his (no poor 
relative) in a collection of similar mounted gems, 
and the half-light might have been accountable 
for the emerald shadings. 

An albino swallow stood near him, an uncouth 
creature which had been ostracized from the so- 
cicty of his fellows and wore a dejected air, as 
though he were walking in the valley of humilia- 
tion. 

A song sparrow was also being evoluted, and 
had taken long strides toward albinoism. Ina 
few more cycles of time he might have become 
faultlessly white had not his progress been inter- 
rupted by the gun of the collector. Te seemed 
to be feeling well over his appearance ; quite as 
happy and joyful as the regulation song sparrow, 
and not at all ashamed of his clothes nor painful 
to the sight as was the swallow. 

sy watching closely the habits of an albino 
robin through an entire season it was ascertained 
that its song was precisely the same, and that the 
flock regarded it with no disfavor on account of 
its peculiar attire. 

The more conservative bluebirds have been 
known to utterly refuse to associate with one of 
their number whose robes were white instead of 
azure. Il[aving no possible sympathy with a dress 
reformation in bluebird circles, they banished the 
aspiring individual from the home territory ! 


It is « well-known fact that now and then a 
white bird is observed among a flock of black- 
birds. 

Scientists regard the establishment of a new 
species as certain could a pair of albinos be ob- 
tained. 

Long years ago an old gentleman told me that 
after crossing the Western plains in a “ prairie 
schooner” he halted for a few days’ rest in ‘‘ the 
fort.” This was in an immense swamp that bore 
the name of Chicago. Shortly after he found 
himself one of the first settlers of Northern IIli- 
nois. During his first summer of pioneering for 
many weeks he saw daily a large white crow com- 
ing and going with a flock of sable attendants 
who were seemingly unaware of the startling de- 
parture in color. It often alighted near by, and 
remained until he came within a few feet of it, 
where he could not possibly mistake its authen- 
ticity, all the while urging its cause (caws) with 
the customary emphasis. 

This unusual tameness was less strange from 
the fact that albinos are often deficient in the 
sense of sight. 

Two white crows and two black ones flying in 
company were recently seen in the valley of the 
Connecticut River. 

Instances of atavism are far rarer than the pre- 
ceding, the Salem Museum having a unique and 
notable specimen among the domestic fowls. 

From the earliest dawn of creation the peacock 
family have considered trailing robes as a mascu- 
line prerogative. This ambitious female had pre- 
viously developed no marked eccentricities, but 
had diligently improved several seasons, deposit- 
ing eggs and rearing her young with true racial 
instinct, when the covetous creature defied all 
family tradition, openly assumed the right to 
masculine raiment, and became gradually evoluted 
to the gorgeousness of her lord and master. 

Fine feathers are dear_to the feminine heart 
(recklessly dear in another sense to the opposite 
sex, perhaps), but life under those conditions is 
proverbially uncertain, and my lady was deprived 
of hers in consequence. Iler beautiful robes, 
however, may still be seen, copied minutely in 
color and feather from the trailing magnificence 
of the peacock—a monument showing the rash 
ness, the folly and the utter uselessness of un- 
lawful ambition ; urging the lesson of conten& 
within one’s sphere though it be circumscribed, 
and speaking more eloquently than the anti-suf. 
fragists against inordinate aspiration. 
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HISTORIC ISLANDS OF 


By Captain H. D. Smiru, Untrep States REVEN 


Tionn IsLtanp, lying next to Dauphin, differs 
but little in general appearance from either Ship 
or Dauphin. In 1717 it was given to the distin- 
guished Frenchman Bienville by the King’s com- 
mand, together with the decoration of St. Louis, 
in recognition of his great services. Ilere on this 
island roamed the Natchez warriors, and along 
the level sand beach games of strength and skill 
were indulged in. 

Concerning the origin of this tribe much spec- 
ulation exists. Vague and indistinct traditions 
state that they came from somewhere near the 
sun, whence they shifted to Mexico. Amid the 
legendary lore of the tribe was a tradition that 
the nation had been one to aid Cortez in over- 
turning the Montezuma rule. Soon realizing that 
the Spaniards were disposed to exercise over them 
a tyranny worse than the one from which they 
had escaped, they determined to seek another 
home, and following the rising sun, came to the 
beautiful hills in Louisiana, which they selected 
as their own. 

The Island of Petit Bois (Little Wood) follows 
next in the chain of islands, and was early discoy- 
ered by the Spaniards, who established a settle- 
ment and fort for the purpose of trading with the 
natives. It shortly passed into the possession of 
the French, the name being derived from a pro- 
fusion of scrubby underbrush and stunted trees 
which at one time covered a large portion of the 
island. It was never held in much importance by 
the early settlers, and was never dignified by a 
very large representation. A few miserable and 
scattered buildings, occupied by the limited num- 
ber of negroes connected with the adventurers, 
comprised all the attempts to utilize the barren 
waste, so far as the French were concerned. 

It rears its sterile and deserted expanse above 
the surface of the Gulf to-day, silent and for- 
saken, save by a few Italian fishermen who land 
occasionally on the beach to secure bait. But un- 


THE GULF OF MEXICO. 


R SERVICE, 


der no conditions do the tawny sons of Italy lin- 
ger amid the shadows cast by the overhanging 
sand hills after the sun has sunk to rest. ‘They 
stoutly assert that the island is haunted—that 
strange and uncanny sounds issue from amid the 
rugged and receding hillocks, that flashing lights 
and shadows capable of assuming monstrous forms 
and shapes have been seen at various times, and 
that it is no proper place for human beings. 
Pelican Island is the last in the line composing 
the natural breakwater. For years the pelicans 
have occupied this particular spot as their breed- 
ing quarters. It always creates excitement among 
the feathered tribe upon the approach of a stran- 
ger, and the parent birds hover uneasily about, 
mingling with egrets, cormorants and man-of- 
war hawks. The island is literally covered by 
the nests of brown pelicans, The young pelicans 


keep up a continual screaming and screeching 
upon the approach of a human being, darting out 
their long bills, opening their mouths, uttering 
a cry that resembles ‘‘Go—w-a-a-y.” It is a com- 
ical sight to see them sitting solemnly in their 
nakedness, their bills elevated vertically, with the 
wabbling tail i fish sticking out and pointing 
skyward. 

From thenes 
sacola, the Gulf 


to Mobile, and eastward to Pen- 
coast is rich in legend and tradi- 
tion; embracing the deeds of cavaliers, the am- 
bitious hopes and intrigues of rival leaders, the 
loves and jealousies of stately and high-born 
dames, with endless reminiscences of adventure 
and combats with the savage denizens of the 
country. The waters of the Gulf, the hunt- 
ing field, the lagoon and swamp as well, not 
omitting the Bay of Mobile on that torrid Au- 
gust morning when Farragut and his fleet swept 
proudly on to victory and the gallant Craven 
met his death in the last wild plunge of the ill- 
fated Tecumseh—all are rich in themes worthy of 
the pen of the most gifted writers. 
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Hiah up on the crest of a mountain in the 
tockies there is a little huddle of houses. Not 
in the least like the picturesque Alpine villages, 
with their thatched roofs and time-softened tones, 


but garish and ‘* beastly prosperous,” as Matthew 
Arnold found Chicago. 

Garish, in that a good part of the village is con- 
structed of red building paper; prosperous, be- 
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GENERAL VIEW OF ALTMAN, 


cause every man willing to work earns four dol- 
lars a day, working only eight hours. 

The location of human habitations depends 
largely upon what the surroundings may be made 
to yield. Four years back all the billowy coun- 
try lying under the eye of Pike’s Peak was ten- 
anted mainly by the skulking coyote, the high- 


sailing eagle. 


A few cattle pastured in the ir- 
regular valley down which Cripple Creek crept, 


The 


sluggish and discolored with adobe clay. 
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only human inhabitants were a few cowboys. Ten 
years before, in the time of Leadville’s excite- 
ment over the discovery of Little Pittsburgh, a 
schemer planned to make a fortune here. Ile 
‘salted’ a hole upon Mount Pisgah—that is to 
say, sprinkled it with gold dust—and all El Paso 
County went daft. 

The trick, though, was soon found out, and 
the gold seekers dispersed, Yet in 1892 that 
patiently delving among the 
rocks, found the wonderful 
veins of gold that are Alt- 
man’s reason of being. The 
veins are slender and winding 
as aribbon. Curiously, they 
are richest where most drawn 
out. Their richness may be 
guessed from the fact that a 
single mine, and that not the 
largest in the camp, shipped 
in the month of December, 
1894, over thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars in gold, of which 
amount twenty thousand rep- 
resented the month’s 
dividend. 

Of course the gold discov- 
ery brought the usual stam- 
pede. When it was establish- 
ed that the pay streaks encir- 
cled Great Bull Hill in the 
most surprising fashion, men 


Same prospector, 
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began to think it good to live there. The result is 
a human eyrie clinging to the pinnacle of the 
mountain and rejoicing in the name of Altman. 
It is certainly the highest incorporated town in 
Uncle Sam’s domain, and makes a claim of being 
the highest in the world—though the claim is 
disputed by a perky village of the Andes. A\lt- 


man folk, however, are quite sure they are nearer 


Mars by at least a few hundred yards. 
Architecturally the place has not much to boast 

of; but that is not surprising when you remem- 

ber that it was built in six weeks. The West- 
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PIKE'S PEAK, FROM THE 


erner is a person of dispatch. He has not time 
to waste on bow windows and fancy porticoes. 
Instead he stacks up hewn spruce logs into one 
big sweet-smelling room, brings in his wife and 
babies, and lo! he is at home. 

Altman has neither graded streets nor cable 
cars, but it does have electric light to show off its 
crudities even at night. The projectors of it 
thought of nothing beyond housing their work- 
ingmen. Incidentally they achieved much more, 
for some of the grandest pictures possible are 
framed by its narrow windows. We seem to 
overlook the whole world—a strange, high, windy 
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world, of white peaks and whiter slopes and dusk- 
ily shadowed dippings; of dells and dark spruce 
forests and magically extending sky line. 

We have three seasons. A bright boy from the 
East says they are ‘* winter—and July and Au- 
gust.” But what more can one expect at an alti- 
tude where pansies refuse to grow even under 
glass—where the boiling point of water will not 
cook beans or potatoes ? There is no spring. If 
she comes at all, the coy season, it is but to hover 
a moment on the mountain, counting the odds. 
against her—the sunken coves that seem to hold 








SUMMIT OF BULL HILI 


storm winds asleep, the vast uplands numb in the 
grip of frost, black-browed Peak frowning 
down upon it then go sighing away, halting 
it maybe for a peep in some sheltered valley that 
instantly quivers into new green life. 

Summer comes tardily, with chills of sudden 
sleet, and quick, gusty snowfalls. Yet the 
quaking asp shakes out her brown tassels, the 
spruce forests and the pines thrill with sap to 
their new green tips. Then we know the snows 
are past. A little while, and the sleet softens into 
rain, wind flowers flutter on the hills, and like a 
happy dream the good season is with us. 
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It rains in the mountains as it does nowhere 
else on earth. ‘The fall is a deluge that sets tor- 
rents running everywhere. And nowhere else I 
am sure does the lightning flare so brilliantly, the 
thunder bellow so hoarsely and terribly, as in the 
summer of our highlands. Throughout July and 
August, until mid-September in fact, there is a 
riot of green things over this upper world. The 
leaves shake out itt mad gladness inexpressible. 
One who has not seen the mountain aspen can 
scarcely imagine its beauty, or upon what lightly 
quivering stems its leaves dance and whisper 
through the time of sunshine. Underneath are 
the wild flowers, so strangely brilliant, so sturdy, 
so beautiful, I dare not let myself discourse of 
them if I am to leave space for ugly Altman. 

Frost comes in mid-September. Ten days 
later we are in fairyland. It isa golden world— 
we have only tones of yellow—pure gold, chrome, 
ripened corn, buff, golden bronze—all in exqui- 
site gradation, and in contrast more exquisite 
with the constant winter greenery. Of course it 
does not last—that is the worst of all fairylands. 
But we can scarcely mourn for it, since it has 
taken us on to long bright days, when the far 
hills are steeped in ametliyst ; when the sun rides 
on a sea of sparkling blue; when the new moon 
comes early above the old Peak to show as a 
golden horn against the night sky’s purple vel- 
vet. Then, too, the wild raspberries ripen on the 
hills, taking from sun and mountain shale a rare 
wild savor to delight the gods sylvan, if any such 
there be. 

Swiftly—all too swiftly—the bright days pale 
into the cold of winter. It is long and bitter. 
The Peak puts on his cloud mantle woven of va- 
pors brought him by winds from the four quar- 
ters. But the strong wind comes out of the west. 
His home is the Pacific, and every tree upon an 
unsheltered slope bears mute witness to his fury. 
He seizes the cloud and sifts from it a hail of bit- 
ter crystals upon the face of all the mountain 
land. Woe to man or beast without shelter at 
such a time! ‘The burro is the only animate 
thing which can brave one of these snowstorms. 
He makes for any pretense of shelter, bows his 
back, throws forward his plentiful bang and goes 
calmly to sleep as becomes one of his philosophy. 
He was born to this—nothing better! Why, then, 
should he quarrel with fate ? Most likely he came 
into being upon just such a day—grassy meadows 
and sweet waters he knows not—hence his con- 
tentment with a meal of tin cans, with a bit of 
gunny sack by way of dessert. 

The region has a human type as characteristic 
as the burro. It belongs to the genus nomad, and 
usually to the species miner. Its tents are pitched 


always within hail of the last strike. It contrib- 
utes generously to Altman’s population ; a popu- 
lation likewise variegated with saloon keepers— 
in the vernacular mixologists—‘“‘ tin horn” gam- 
blers and faded soiled doves. Naturally there is 
the most utter scorn of convention. In this city 
in the clouds one can be as wicked or as pious as 
one pleases without in the least disturbing one’s 
neighbors. ‘Taken in bulk, the men have a sort 
of swaggering pride in their own grotesqueness 
both of appearance and of speech. The miner 
wears invariably a jumper and trousers of blue 
denim. Ile carries a dinner pail in one hand, 
in the other a peculiar sort of candlestick. It 
has a strong sharp prong by which it may be 
thrust into a crevice of rock. The same prong 
makes it a deadly weapon either for attack or de- 
fense if by chance need arises. 

lis dwelling, like himself, has a nomadic tend- 
ency. It is built, indeed, with an eye single to 
later journeyings on wheels. Indeed, a thorough- 
bred Buil Hill cabin is a hopeless gadabout. In 
some cases the roving instinct is so developed, 
cabins are moved from one side of town to an- 
other. The correct thing, however, is, while you 
are about it, to move to another town. 

They have big hearts and generous, those same 
miners. If you doubt it, hear this tale of a ben- 
efit ball in our elevated borough. It was got up 
for a miner who had ‘“‘ gone and got hisself blowed 
up, foolin’ with a hung shot,” as the managers 
expressed it. A hung shot, be it understood, is a 
cartridge which fails to explode after being set in 
place. It is delicate and deadly work, for which 
money cannot pay adequately, and usually un- 
dertaken as a matter of professional pride as much 
as of necessity. This particular hung shot came 
near costing the man who touched it off his sight. 
Ilis eyes were so fearfully burned that it was nec- 
essary to give him three months of treatment in a 
Chicago hospital. 

Every man, woman and child in Altman went 
to the ball. Babies were, in fact, so much in evi- 
dence, a stranger would have inclined to the be- 
lief that a number had been specially chartered 
for the occasion. But he would have been mis- 
taken—all were local productions who divined 
with infantile sagacity that they had a night and 
a right to squall under their own vine and fig 
tree. 

Laundry work pays in Altman as in other min- 
ing camps. A smart and lucky woman easily 
makes her six dollars a day. Caste is not un- 
known among the dames of the suds. Laundry 
Belle, who owns the shack she occupies on Main 
Street, holds her head ever so much above Mis. 
Dooley, who has nothing but a tent and toils oves 
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miners’ flannels— especially since the luckiest 
prospector in camp led the grand march at the 
ball with the Belle upon his arm, while Mrs. 
Dooley and her unsoaped brood gaped undistin- 
guished at one side. 

Of course the ball had its aristocratic clique. 
It was made up of the wives of the shift bosses 
from the various mines. Mighty fine they were, 
in Chine silk, white slippers and white gloves, 
They huddled exclusively in one corner, keeping 
jealous eyes upon their dancing cards. It was 
intensely comic to see the frozen stare with which 
one of them paralyzed a good-natured forgeworker 
from her husband’s mine. He was a stout fel- 
low, who had made a herecic effort to look smart, 
and had only succeeded in washing off streaks of 
the smithy grime. Ile asked fora waltz. What 
he got was harder than a stone. 

The town seamstress was there in the glory of 
an Eton jacket—the which festive garment has 
just reached this altitude. ‘‘’The whole shooting 
match ” has fallen victim to it. The seamstress 
had black velvet over what the miners call “a 
b’iled rag,” that is to say, a white frock. Mrs. 
Dooley’s was lightish corduroy, and in her judg- 
ment smartened noticeably her faded brown cot- 
ton alpaca. 


The Cousin Jacks turned out to a man. Let 
me explain that Cousin Jacks are Cornish miners, 
and very plentiful hereabout. One whose hair 
was of the true carrot tinge they told us had been 
a dancing master back in Cornwall. His partner 
was small and meek-looking—a waiter girl from 
the Smuggler boarding house. She was terribly 
embarrassed by finding herself unable to keep up 
with the pace he set. Ilis was truly a fantastic 
toe, though it lacked much of being light. 

A pretty creature, rosy as rosy-fingered morn, 
sat alone, a little way from our party. She was 
distinguished by not wearing the pervading Eton 
jacket, so we were certain she had come from the 
other side of the Peak, where fashions are three 
months behind Altman. She had a sleeping baby, 
as fat and rosy as herself, cuddled in one arm. 
With the other hand she beat time disconsolately 
to the music. 

‘**Do you like to dance ?” I asked her, tenta- 
tively. 

She gave an emphatic nod, saying: ‘‘ Now don’t 
I! Jest—— [But I woon’t git the chance. My 
man he don’t dance, and he woon’t keep the 
baby! Isay it ain’t much fun listenin’ to music 
when you know you cain’t shake yer foot. They’re 
playin’ the pokey now. O-o0! Don’t I love it! 
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I’a "bout as soon be licked as ter come here an’ 
¥ look at the rest an’ not git ter dance the pokey.” 
**You shall dance it,” I said, holding out my 

arms for the sleeper. 

In two minutes she was heel-and-toeing along- 

side a tall Dutchman. 

‘*Took at that fellow,” some one said at my 
‘* You know, after the strike last sum- 
mer, the superintendents had orders, when the 
mines re-opened, to employ no man who had 
been conspicuous in the riots. Well, one day 
this fellow presented himself to a superintendent 
I know, and demanded a job. ‘ What claim have 
you 7 my friend asked. The Dutchman struck 
an attitude of conscious power. ‘I ought to be 
‘T haf 


be count, and I vos in 


elbow. 


gif de jub ef any man vos,’ he protested. 
hear der vighting ish to 
efery scrap dey did haf.’” 

An odd couple followed the Dutchman and the 
polka enthusiast. The man was very tall, with an 
evil face and a disfiguring stoop. It was not 
strange to hear that he was suspected of many dark 
deeds, but unaccountable that he had thus far es- 
caped Judge Lynch and rough-and-ready West- 
ern justice. His partner was likewise tall, and 
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had been magnificently handsome. Now there 
was something ghastly in the livid, sunken, twitch- 
ing throat left bare and exposed by her low-cut 
pink bodice. 

All the air was heavy with cheap loud odors. 
The good company had been lavish of perfume 
and pomade. ‘Then, too, everybody was chewing 
gum. One could almost believe a gum peddler 
had stood in the door and found a customer in 
vach of the merrymakers. But what were such 
trifles beside the solid fact of money enough in 
the treasurer’s hands to insure the disabled man 
his three months in the care of a specialist ? 

Since the miner’s’war of last summer Altman 
children have a new and favorite game. ‘‘ Miners 
and deputies ” they call it, and it is needless to 
add the miners get the best of it. The Western 
Federation of Labor has things pretty much its 
own way here. It dictates with impunity when 
and how a man shall work his own property. Alt- 
man is, indeed, the ideal home for such a body. 
Here they can throw up a fort, garrison it with a 
handful of miners, and might calmly defy our 
Uncle Sam’s army if it did not bring along with 
it plenty of Gatling guns. 





MAIN STREET, ALTMAN, 
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By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


Cuarrer XVIII.—(ContTINvVED). 


OU are too kind, Mrs. Cox- 
heath,” said Paulette, 
dryly. ‘*I do not wish to 
be dowered or married. 
Pray cease exhausting 
your strength for me—I 
cannot even feel grateful 
for your exertions. Cap- 
tain St. George, I am 
sure, has never given me 

4 a thought, and certainly 

I care nothing for him.” 

‘‘ What! do you refuse to think of him as a 
possible husband ?” 

‘* Assuredly.” 

“You will not marry any man that I may 
choose for you ? You will not settle abroad ?” 

‘* Positively I will not !” 

Mrs. Coxheath flew straightway into a tremen- 
dous rage. All the hatred and jealousy which 
had for weeks and months been burning in her 
breast burst forth now like a flame made fiercer 
by long repression. Her face grew distorted, de- 
moniacal. 











‘«Ingrate !” she hissed. 

‘“*No, Lam not that,” corrected Paulette, with 
dignity ; ‘“‘ but I ask you to leave me in peace, 
Mrs. Coxheath-—to give no further thought to my 
future, since I have already planned it to please 
myself.” 

‘* How—how ?” demanded Mrs. Coxheath, in a 
choking voice. 

‘*T am going back to my hospital work, madam 
—I shall never leave it again till my father re- 
covers and calls me away.” 

‘‘And what part does Chester Coxheath play 

Vol. XXXIX., No. 5—35. 


in your programme ?” the elder woman fairly 
shrieked. ‘‘Girl! you cannot deceive me !—you 
are waiting for my death, that you may marry 
my husband. You know that my disease is sim- 
ply held in abeyance—not conquered. 


Yes, you 
mean to wait with patience. 


You will listen to 
no other suitor, because you still love Coxheath. 
I am sick and shattered —you are sound and 
strong—the chances are all in your favor.” 

** You wrong me, Mrs, Coxheath—your charges 
are false ‘i 

**Stop! Don’t dare to interrupt. You shall 
hear the truth. I hate you fiercely—I have hated 
you since the moment that I knew you to be the 
woman he loved. But it was necessary for me to 
dissemble —to hide that hatred from you—to 
feign friendliness—to keep you at my side, out 
of his reach—beyond the possibility of a meeting 
which my own eyes cofild not witness. 1 brought 
you abroad to marry you te Carey Hazen. My 
plans have failed ignominiously, And now shall 
I continue to bear the torture of your presence— 
shall I longer endure the sight of you? No, no, 
no !” 

The next that Paulette realized the carriage 
had come to asudden halt in the wet, foggy 
street. Mrs. Coxheath grasped the handle of the 
door—flung it back wildly. 

““We part here—here !” 





she panted. ‘1 will 
not breathe the same air with you another in- 
stant —I will not ride another yard with you, 
girl! If you show your face to me again, either 
in London or elsewhere, I will strangle you with 
these two weak hands! Know that a wronged 
woman is a power to be feared. I hate you, I 
say! I will crush you without mercy.” 


* Begun in November, 1894. 
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‘* Mrs. Coxheath, you are mad !” cried Paulette, 
aghast. ‘‘ How have I wronged you ?” 

«By stealing my husband—by refusing to 
marry and build a lasting barrier betwixt him 
and yourself! Oh, I cannot look at you! Your 
youth and beauty drive me wild! If I held in 
my hand the burning vitriol that disfigures the 
flesh I would dash it full in your face without the 
smallest compunction. Leave my carriage in- 
stantly—get down into the street !” 

‘Mrs. Coxheath, I beg you 

“Quick! quick! or I shall do you deadly 
harm—I shall murder you! This dagger that 
holds my hair is long enough to reach your 
heart.” She tore the jeweled trinket from her 
plaits and coils, and brandished it like a maniac. 
‘‘ Make haste !” she screamed. ‘If you love your 
life make haste—I cannot control myself longer.” 

The coachman on the box sat like a stone. He 
heard the clamor, but made no attempt to in- 
vestigate its cause. Ile was a phlegmatic Briton, 
and the “ pother ” was no business of his. 

Mrs. Coxheath flung down the ieweled dagger, 
and with delirious strength seized Paulette sud- 
denly by the shoulders. Her skeleton hands 
seemed turning to steel. Instantly she hurled 
the dumfounded, unresisting girl out of the car- 
riage and into the street. 

** Drive on !” she then shrieked to the coach- 
man; and the vehicle rolled promptly away into 
the fog and darkness, 

Paulette Dole, in her shining white ball dress, 
was left standing alone amid the mud and rain 
and gloom of the vast wicked London streets— 
alone in the wee sma’ hours of morning, terrified, 
bewildered, forsaken. 





CuHapTeR XIX. 


At the window of a lonely, secluded house, in 
that out-of-the-way quarter of London known as 
St. John’s Wood, a girl sat looking sadly out 
into the gray sunless English morning. 

There were shadows under her violet eyes—her 
charming lips wore a pathetic gravity. Plainly 
Derek Keppel’s wife was not a happy woman. 
Already she had emerged from ‘‘ the Paradise of 
Fools, to few unknown,” and entered the land of 
bleak and bitter reality. 

‘‘He has been gone all night,” she murmured, 
with her face to the pane. ‘All night! What 
can it mean ? Oh, Derek, Derek! there is some- 
thing wrong, altogether wrong, with you! I feel 
it—I know it ; and the knowledge is breaking my 
heart.” 

She had been in London since Whitsuntide— 
in this lodging house at St. John’s Wood, where 
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Keppél had secured rooms on the first floor, with 
the usual attendance. The place was comfortable, 
and there was a little garden attached, in which 
Laurel could dawdle at pleasure. Keppel’s devo- 
tion had not waned in the least, yet the girl was 
profoundly unhappy. On their arrival in Lon- 
don he had said to her : 

“*T have an uncle at the head of a commercial 
house here. He has given me a clerkship. For 
the present I may be absent a great deal from 
you ; but, for my sake, try to endure the loneli- 
ness, Laurel. By and by more leisure wiil be 
granted me.” 

And Laurel tried. Ie was continually absent 
from her, and when with her he often seemed 
absorbed and silent. The girl grew homesick, 
distrustful, uneasy. She felt that her husband’s 
life contained pages which she had never read. 
Being strong of heart, however, she fought 
against her trouble, and in Derek’s presence kept 
her serenity so well that he only half suspected 
her boundless anxiety. 

‘¢ All night—he has been gone all night !” she 
murmured now, in absolute terror. ‘‘ What can 
be keeping him ?” 

She burst into wild, helpless weeping. In the 

midst of it Derek’s step sounded suddenly on the 
stair. Ife dashed into the little sitting room, 
haggard, remorseful, alarmed. 
. ** By Jove, Laurel, I knew you would be fret- 
ting !” he cried, as he flung his arms around her. 
*T’m awfully sorry, you know—my uncle was 
called away, and I had to stay the night out in 
the city. Don’t cry—don’t, or you will drive me 
distracted! It’s for your sake, as much as for my 
own, that I do this sort of thing. By and by 
better days will surely dawn for us.” 

** Derek,” said Laurel, choking back her tears, 
for she knew that, like all men, he detested 
scenes, ‘‘ have you aiept ?” 

‘Not a wink,” he answered, gloomily, casting 
down his tired and disgusted eyes. 

** And you have been working till this hour ?” 

‘* Like a galley slave.” 

«* Your commercial house seems to absorb you 
day and night. Being an American, I suppose I 
do not understand London life ;” and she heaved 
a deep sigh. 

‘*T know it is beastly hard for you, darling,” 
he acknowledged, ruefully, ‘and I don’t like it 
myself—as God hears me, I don’t! But I cannot 
help it yet, Laurel—will you believe me when I 
swear that I cannot help it ?” He held her to his 
heart, and kissed her passionately. ‘‘ Believe and 
trust me a little while longer, dear,” he pleaded. 

“*T will, Derek,” she answered, with an heroic 
effort. ‘‘I will!” 
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**God bless you for a brave girl! Why, I met 
our landlady on the stair just now, and she gave 
me an abominable look. It said plainly that a 
young husband returning to his lodgings at seven 
in the morning was a subject for the gravest sus- 
picion. Iam sure the old girl thinks me a pro- 
fessional cracksman ; and ’pon my soul,” with sud- 
den gloom, ‘‘I begin to feel like one.” 

He sank into a chair with an air of extreme 
fatigue. 

‘*Come what will,” he muttered, ‘I’m not 
going back to that—that—devilish house to-day. 
I wish my uncle and all his interests were at the 
bottom of the Red Sea! When I find you in 
tears, Laurel, Iam ready to do every sort of des- 
perate thing.” ’ 

“You shall not again find me in tears,” an- 
swered Laurel, resolutely. And she at once wiped 
her beautiful eyes and ordered up the breakfast. 

He was her husband—she must trust and be- 
lieve him. However strange his conduct might 
seem, one supreme consolation was left her—his 
heart had not changed—he was still her devoted 
lover. 

The substantial English breakfast over, he 
made no movement to return to the city, but 
for hours after remained contentedly in their 
quiet lodgings, talking, reading, playing the airs 
she loved on his Stradivarius violin. When lunch- 
time came the young pair sallied out to a chop- 
house of good repute, and there partook of that 
meal. Then Derek said : 

‘‘ As yet, Laurel, you have seen nothing of this 
great maze of London—I have been disposed to 
hide you rather than show you about the metrop- 
olis, eh ? Let us fare to the park, and sit under 
the trees, and see the great world go by.” 

They went to the park—that most famous of 
English pleasure grounds. On the southern side, 
which fashion and frivolity have pre-empted, from 
the Oxford Street arch round by Park Lane to Al- 
bert Gute, the smart show of the season was in 
full progress. Crowds of people filled the chairs, 
and leaned over the rails, and watched the other 
crowd that rolled past in the carriages. 

«« Equestrians amble in Rotten Row from eleven 
to one,” said Derek, as he found a seat for Laurel 
under the trees, ‘‘and from four to six the La- 
dies’ Mile is packed with vehicles. Behold this 
giddy whirl! Would you like to be in the midst 
of it, darling ?” 

“No,” she gravely answered; “I am quite 
content as I am, Derek, for you are with me.” 

‘My dear child, would you not be glad to wake 
sume morning and find yourself a titled dame, 
with money galore—the belle, maybe, of London 
society ?” 


Laurel shook her head. She was drawing fig- 
ures on the ground with the point of her parasol. 
The little shadows of wind-kissed leaves played 
softly on her fair face. 

**T would rather,” she answered, quietly, ‘‘ wake 
to find no secrets between you and me, Derek—no 
unpleasant lack of confidence—no intangible bar- 
rier that one feels, but cannot name. Look! 
Who is that person yonder, beckoning to you ?” 

Derek started. A carriage had stopped at a 
little distance from the pair, and a lady leaning 
from it was motioning to Derek with her gloved 
hand. She was veiled, and Laurel could not dis- 
tinguish her features, but her dress seemed ex- 
ceedingly rich and stylish. Derek sprang to his 
feet. He was in for a thoroughly bad thing, and 
he knew it. 

** Great Jove !” he muttered ; ‘‘ the wicked find 
no peace. I must speak with her, I suppose. 
Wait for me here, Laurel, and hold your sun- 
shade before your face—I do not want anybody to 
see you.” 

Laurel adjusted the shade as he desired. She 
knew her duty as a wife. With ill grace Keppel 
went forward to the elegant carriage. Laurel 
watched him as he stood by its side and talked 
with the veiled occupant. 

Who was she? Her whole appearance be- 
tokened youth—high breeding. As she bent to- 
ward Derek her manner was earnest—even ten- 
der. A raging jealousy surged into Laurel’s 
heart. She rebuked herself sternly. Her hus- 
band would surely explain. Resolutely she turned 
her eyes from the two and waited. 

After a brief conversation the carriage rolled 
on. Derek returned to his wife. His face was 
moody and frowning. 

«That person is connected with my commercial 
uncle,” he said, dejectedly. ‘1 wish you and I 
were in Central Afric&, or Nova Zembla, Laurel 
—anywhere—anywhere out of the world! She— 
that person—has pressed me into her service for 
the remainder of the day, and because I am un- 
der obligations to her I dare not rebel. So I must 
hurry you back to St. John’s Wood, dear, and 
leave you again for awhile—confound the luck !” 

She was too proud to ask questions, or show 
him her dark suspicions, her burning jealousy. 
She returned to the lodging house without a sin- 
gle protest; but alone in the first-floor sitting 
room, she wept long and bitterly, and wished 
with all her heart that she had never come to 
London. 

For a week or more matters went on in this 
dubious fashion at St. John’s Wood. Keppel was 
continually absent from his wife, and the excuses 
which he offered were always flimsy and hack- 
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neyed. Laurel ceased to believe in the commer- 
cial house and the pressure of business. ler 
homesickness increased, so did the hollows under 
her beautiful eyes. 

“A little serpent secret rankling keen” had 
well-nigh made an end of all the girl’s peace. 

One morning, as Laurel stood at the dressing 
table, brushing out her golden lengths of hair, 
her husband came behind her and looked into 
the mirror. 

‘* Laurel,” he cried, in sudden alarm, ‘ you are 
ill !” 

‘‘No,” she answered, somewhat coldly ; ‘‘ my 
health is perfect.” 

‘-You are fretting, then—you are losing flesh 
and color!” Ie set his teeth ; his dark, straight 
brows contracted. ‘Or is the confinement and 
the loneliness of this wretched lodging house kill- 
ing you? Good God! what a blind idiot I have 
been! You cannot endure the ordeal longer—J 
cannot endure it. Better make an end of every- 
thing at once !” 

Absently he caught up a flask of perfume from 
the dressing table, toyed with it for an instant, 
as though in some mental quandary, then flung 
the pretty thing violently from him. 
~ “Come!” he cried. ‘ My mind is made up. 
We will have a holiday, dear—we will go down 
into the country. You must hear the lark sing, 
and‘gather some English primroses. Shall we 
tuke coach in Piccadilly ? -No; that means too 
great a deiay, and I am in furious haste. My 
courage will fail if [do not move quickly. Iam 
like a gamester, staking all that I possess upon 
one desperate throw.” 

A strange light was dancing in his eyes. Ie 
looked determined—reckless. Laurel did not un- 
derstand his mood, but she caught eagerly at the 
suggestion of a holiday with him—a little happi- 
ness, in which she might for a time forget her 
many anxieties, 

‘Will you not be disciplined at your uncle’s 
commercial house 7” she asked, dryly; and Derek 
answered, ‘‘ Yes—no—I do not care a fig!” and 
then added, with a laugh: ** Deuce take the com- 
mercial house !” 

They were as full of joyful anticipation as two 
children. Derek gave a shilling to the servant 
who brought up the breakfast, and in high spirits 
the pair set forth on their journey. An hour’s 
ride by rail, and they were in a valley of Kent 
—that lovely shire that 

-‘* Doth advance 
A haughty brow against the coast of France,” 


and Laurel feund herself amid fat meadows, hop 
gardens, thatched cottages and blossoming hedge- 
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rows, ‘Throngh a wood merry with the song of 
blackbird and chaffinch, over half a dozen pict- 
uresque stiles, they sauntered from the little 
Kentish railway station to the White Hart Inn— 
an ancient hostel, with small leaded lattices, and 
walls overgrown with ivy and China roses. 

‘Like a drawing by Hugh Thomson,” said 
Laurel. 

From the window of the White Hart she 
caught a glimpse of the Thames ; and Gravesend, 
Derek told her, was but a few miles distant. At 
the inn they were refreshed with English mutton, 
pudding, and bitter Allsop beer, at which Laurel 
made awry face, Then Derek said, cheerfully : 

**Now Jet us go ont, Laurel, and view the 
land ;” and Laurel, nothing loath, set forth with 
him. 

Along deep lush lanes they went, through such 
verdure as the moisture and soft earth of England 
alone can produce. The sun shone cloudlessly. 
The warm quiet of early swmmer brooded over 
everything. A euckoo called in the distance. 
The bold whistle of the blackbird sounded from 
every hedge. Laurel’s heart beat high. 

‘This is the England of which I have read and 
dreamed,” she said. 

Presently they came to an avenue of beech 
trees, leading to a park stocked with deer and 
heavily timbered. A turreted gateway of red 
brick guarded the entrance. 

**Shall we go in ?” asked Keppel. 

“This is Iawkridge Court, one of the show 
places of the country. Perhaps you would like 
to look at it ?” 4 

“* Yes, indeed!” answered Laurel, brightly. 
“Why, you seem quite at home in this lovely 
place, Derek !—one might think you were tread- 
ing your native heath.” 

Ile looked slightly disconcerted. 

“Oh, I have been in England before, you 
know —in my boyhood-—with my commercial 
uncle—didn’t [ teil you ? In fact, I am English 
by birth, though I have lived a good deal in the 
States.” 

A comely woman, with a child in her arms, 
appeared in the door of the keeper’s lodge. Kep- 
pel went forward, spoke a few words to her ina 
low voice, put a half-crown in her hand, and 
proceeded up the avenue with his wife. The 
woman stood in the door and stared after the 
twain in astonished silence. 


As for Laurel, she was looking around her cu- 
riously. Great beeches and immemorial oaks 
darkened the broad driveway ; and presently green 
terraces and acres of gardens burst on her view. 
Then she saw a great Tudor house of red brick, 
with ivied gables and octagonal turrets, mull- 
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ioned windows and twisted chimneys. A sunken 
wall inclosed a quadrangular lawn, like emerald 
velvet, and here gorgeous peacocks, spreading 


with harsh screams. Following a gravel walk, 


Derek and his wife came to a great rosary, and 
glass houses full of peaches, pines and orchids ; 


their plumage in the sun, greeted the intruders but they encountered no human being. 


THE ECHO.— BY DAVIDSON KNOWLES. — FROM THE COLLECTION OF ENGLISH PAINTINGS BROUGHT 
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“‘ Hawkridge Court looks like the palace of the 
Sleeping Beauty,” said Laurel. 

‘*Oh, the owners are probably in London ” an- 
swered Derek, carelessly. ‘‘ All true Britons go 
that way before or after Whitsuntide, you know.” 

‘*But is not some person usually on guard in 
these show places, to conduct the ignorant 
stranger about ?” asked Laurel. 

‘‘We need no guide,” answered Derek. ‘I 
have been here before ;” and he opened a gate in 
the garden wall, and the two stepped into the 
park, 

Laurel uttered a soft cry of delight. An Eden 
of bosky dells and hollows lay before her. The 
silvery trunks of mighty beeches mingled on every 
side with century oaks. Through an opening in 
these trees she could see the tiled roofs of a vil- 
lage, with a quaint church tower rising in the 
midst. Furry rabbits scuttled away under her 
feet. Out of the tall bracken red deer looked at 
her with liquid eyes, and then went on fearlessly 
feeding. 

“‘Oh, what a paradise we have stumbled upon, 
Derek !” she cried, breathlessly. ‘Shall we not 
be ejected as tramps, trespassers, vagabonds, if 
we dare to rest here ?” 

‘‘T think not,” answered Derek, smiling. ‘‘ At 
any rate, we will chance it, dear. Admire Hawk- 
ridge Court all you like. I will stretch myself in 
the fern, and feast my eyes upon something a 
great deal lovelier—yourself,. Laurel.” - 

He: flung his lazy length wpon the sward, but 
he was not so mich at ease as he feigned to be. 
In his eyes trouble lurked, like shddewsin water. 

‘‘ Darling,” he implored, “try te remember 
every good thing that you evér’ knew of me—try 
to love me now as you never did before.” 

‘‘ And why now, Derek ?” she asked, in a star- 
tled voice. 

‘* Because I shall to-day put your love to a ter- 
rible test !” 

ak * * * * * 

An hour passed. The sun began to dip west- 

ward—all too soon. Derek still lay im the 
bracken, watching his wife as she flitted hither 
and thither in search of English daisies, her hat 
off, her golden head shining like the sunshine. 
She was caroling softly : 


‘““*Sing hey, sing ho for the grassy meadows! 
The flowers we love we’re sure to find ; 
For they blossom and blow wherever we go, 
When lads are loving and lasses kind.’” 


‘‘Laurel, come to me!” he called, uneasily ; 
and she came, with the inimitable carriage pe- 
cnliar to her, and stood above him, straight as a 
dart. Her dull-blue, closely fitting gown brought 
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out to perfection the creamy whiteness of her 
skin. Her yellow hair clung like the tendrils of 
a vine about her temples. Her hands were full 
of bluebells and wild strawberries, found on a 
sunny bank. 

‘It’s a wonder the village children left these 
treasures to you,” he said, huskily. ‘‘ Have you 
enjoyed this outing, Laurel ?” 

“Oh, yes!” she answered, her eyes radiant. 
“JT am like a child tired with play, Derek.” 

“Would you like to remain longer at Ilawk. 
ridge Court ?” 

**] would like to remain here always. 1 have 
not seen so many flowers since I left the ‘Texan 
prairies. The great plains about my fatlicr’s 
cabin were always a sea of vivid color until the 
summer drought burned them up.” 

He caught her blue skirt in a sudden feverish 
grasp. There she stood, smiling and sweet— 
Laurel, the lovely, the loving—his wife. And in 
another hour they might be sundered forever ! 

«« Wait !” he said, in a labored voice. ‘‘ Let me 
look at you. You may never be the same to me 
again—you never will! What a picture you 
make! Yes, you are happy to-day, but to-mor- 
row you will love me no more.” 

The bluebells fell from her hands. A premo- 
nition of evil drove the smile from her lips. 

“Oh, Derek, what do you mean ?” 

“<I mean that I have a confession to make, 
Laurel, and you mast hear it—even though it 
parts us forever, you must hear it !” 

How the birds sang in the beeches! how serene 
and beautiful the great park lay in the westering 
sunlight ! e 

** Derek,” she gasped, “‘I have suspected for a 
long time that something was wrong with you |” 

**T dare say.” 

‘* Before we left the States I felt that you nad 
committed some dreadful crime—that you were 
hiding from the law—that you lived in fear of 
punishment. Derek, you are a professional bur- 
glar, a forger, a ticket-of-leave man—perhaps 4 
murderer.” 

He stared at her blankly—his hands dropped 
from her blue gown. 

**T am glad you have prepared yourself for un- 
pleasant revelations, Laurel,” he said, dryly ; ‘it 
will help you now to bear the truth. Yes, I am 
one of the things that you mention. Do you see 
anything moving yonder ?” And he pointed to a 
road winding through the park. 

‘*] see a trap,” she answered, “advancing this 
way.” 

**Good. I left word at the White Hart that it 


should be sent for us at sunset. I feared you 


might be too weary to walk back to the station. 
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We have wandered far afield, and you are not 
English born—a pedestrian from babyhood—like 
my own countrywomen.” 

‘* Derek,” she cried, sharply, “‘ you have strayed 
from your subject.” 

“Yes, but I will return to it in a moment.” 
He sprang to his feet and picked up his hat with 
nervous haste. ‘‘ How slowly that boy comes on ! 
I will wring his neck for his stupidity! Is he 
blind that he does not see us? Ah, the dolt! -At 
last he has found his eyes !” 

From the shadow of the beeches a handsome 
trap came into view, driven bya lad, who grinned 
and pulled his forelock at sight of Derek. By a 
movement of the hand the young man brought 
the carriage to a halt. 

It was a smart new affair, and the horse at- 
tached to it would have challenged admiration 
anywhere. He was a superb deep bay, with 
black points, sleek as a seal, groomed to the lus- 
tre of satin. He greeted Derek with a friendly 
whinny. The young fellow took Laurel’s hand 
and laid it on the bay’s beautiful neck. 

‘‘Laurel,” he said, with a ghastly effort at a 
smile, ‘‘ have you a good memory ?” 

She grew rigid in every limb. 

‘* What animal is this ?” she gasped. 

“‘Do you not recognize Bluebottle, the Texan 
horse that you gave one night to a stranger at 
Hading’s ranch—a stranger, flying for life ? 
These five years he has been the pet and pride 
of the Hawkridge stables, -but to-day I restore 
him to you, sound in wind and limb.” 

She was as white as chalk. 

‘‘ And who are you ?” she demanded. 

‘Whisky Dick—the fugitive that got off with 
his life through your generosity—the man who 
shot your father, Jason Hading, five years ago in 
a gambling saloon at Fort Lac !” 
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‘SEND that boy away,” said Laurel, in an im- 
perative voice, ‘‘ and tell me everything at once.” 

Keppel dropped a shilling on the grimy palm 
of the driver of the trap, and the lad disappeared 
immediately among the beech trees. Laurel 
looked at her husband. 

«Derek, it is plain that you are a maze of de- 
ception—a labyrinth of x 

‘Lies. Yes, Laurel; but I will tell you the 
truth now, and nothing but the truth, so help 
me God! Asa lad I was a wild fellow, fond of 
adventure. After leaving the university I deter- 
mined to see America. I went to Texas, and un- 
der an assumed name plunged headlong into the 
lawless life of a plainsman. I soon became the 





most reckless daredevil at Fort Lac. I could 
drink fire water, play poker and use a Derringer 
with the choicest spirits of the place. 

** On the night of your father’s death I quarreled 
with him over cards. Neither of us was sober. 
Two or three boon companions espoused my 
cause; others took Hading’s part. A general 
mélée followed. ‘The saloon was wrecked. Your 
father drew a knife on me—I tried to wrench it 
from him. He pressed me sorely—I pulled out 
my revolver and shot him through the heart. 

** You remember how I, a weary, wounded fu- 
gitive, blundered on the ranch, where you, a mere 
child, was waiting for your father’s return. I had 
received more than one bullet in the Fort Lac 
scrimmage. My horse was completely exhausted, 
and but for your timely aid I must have fallen 
into the hands of my pitiless pursuers. I never 
dreamed of the connection betwixt the man I 
had killed and the girl in the lonely cabin until 
I was riding away on Bluebottle. Then the truth 
burst upon me. I recollected that in the wrecked 
saloon at Fort Lac I had heard some one call thie 
slain man Hading—Jason Hading. Great God! 
I had killed your father, and you had saved my 
life ! 

*‘ All that night I rode as fast as Bluebottle 
could gallop. And you went with me, Laurel— 
a pale, reproachful, accusing shade. On the fol- 
lowing day, when I reached a place of safety, I 
was no longer Whisky Dick, the drinking, fight- 
ing, devil-may-care cowboy, but a penitent, re- 
stored to his better self and weary of illdoing.” 

He paused, embarrassed—unwilling, as she 
saw, to proceed. 

‘““You vowed to tell me the whole truth, 
Derek.” 

‘Well, if you insist-——” 

‘“‘Tdo! My thoughts are traveling faster than 
your words. It was you who sent Judge Story to 
bring me North.” 

“« My poor child, I had robbed you of your fa- 
ther, and the wrong demanded reparation. Yes, 
I made such haste as 1 could to take you out of 
that wretched country. Remorse had fastened 
on my very vitals. I felt certain that you were 
left friendless and penniless. I determined hence- 
forth to provide for you. 

‘‘T sailed at once for England, and here my 
lawyers managed the affair very cleverly. Secrecy 
was the most necessary thing in it. My allow- 
ance was large enough to cover my own wants 
and your education also. You were sent to school. 
I went to fight the enemy in Egypt and South 
Africa. At the end of four years I again re- 
turned to England, and the lawyers informed me 
that you had absolutely refused further aid and 
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become self-supporting. Then I was seized with 
2 burning desire to behold you again. I de- 
termined to go to America and look you up. 
Armed with letters to the rector of St. John’s, I 
started. Fortune favored me—I was led to that 
little church—I saw and loved you. Miss Bow- 
doin was good enough to tell the rector of your 
departure for New York. I immediately followed 
you. Luckily for me, Mrs. Gascoyne wanted a 
violinist to instruct her little imps. Being a tol- 
erable musician, I applied for the position and 
secured it—simply that I might be near you, 
Laurel—that I might woo you in the disguise of 
Derek Keppel gi 

“‘Derek Keppel is not your real name, then ?” 

‘Yes, with additions.” 

“Collectively, it is—what ?” 

‘‘George Derek Keppel St. George. You must 
know that the fashion of this country is to give a 
man an abundance of names.” 

‘«‘Then you are Mrs. Gascoyne’s Captain St. 
George—the desirable English parti who disap- 
peared mysteriously from New York, and could 
not be found.” 

“The English parti who came to New York 
solely to find you, Laurel, and who went about 
that business to the exclusion of other pursuits. 
Those De Lancys—confound them !—gave me no 
end of trouble. I was forced to desert you 
that day at the matinée, or meet them face to 
face ; and once you ran with me from street to 
street, with the De Lancy footman pounding 
along on our track, sent by his mistress to over- 
take the man who bore such a striking resem- 
blance to the lost St. George. Why did I not 
then confess the truth ? Because I was the slayer 
of your father. I feared you might fly from me 
in horror. My secret drove me to subterfuge— 
deceit of every sort.” 

She looked at him with large, troubled eyes. 

“Jason Hading was not my father, Derek—I 
was an adopted child. You have had your secrets 
—I have had mine. Howcan I reproach you for 
deceit and guile when I have sinned myself in 
like fashion ?” 

Then she told him of the Deepford tanner and 
lis story, and the fear and pride which had till 
this day sealed her lips. 

‘*T, also, am a tissue of falsehoods,” she said, 
humbly. ‘*I have deceived you shamefully, 
Derek. Some dark mystery surrounds my birth 
—I am a nameless creature. This is the hour of 
confessions, and I tell you plainly I am no fitting 
mate for the heir of a baronetey. When you con- 
sider the matter you will be very sorry that you 
ever married me. As for your story, I do not 
see how one can really blame you for the saloon 
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brawl, or the shooting of Jason Hading. And 
besides, you were hardly more than a boy.” 

She laid her cheek against Bluebottle’s glossy 
neck and began to cry softly. Instantly Derek’s 
arms were around her. 

‘‘Then you forgive that wild, bad fellow, 
Whisky Dick ?” he cried. 

‘‘There is nothing to forgive,” she answered. 
**T owe you so much—so much, Derek !—years 
of eare—and oh! the bills that were sent to you 
from Miss Bowdoin’s school! First I thought 
that Jasper Hading paid them, and then I sus- 
pected my unknown mother—oh ! oh !” 

He strained her to his heart. 

‘‘I care not what your story may be, Laurel, I 
adore you! If you think that Hading’s tale is 
going to disturb our happiness you err greatly— 
I shall love you all the more for it! My darling, 
do you remember the shot that was fired at me in 
our New York house? Verily you do! That 
was your Deepford tanner’s work ! When I went 
out into the street that night to investigate I 
caught a glimpse of the fellow running with 
might and main. His arrest would have placed 
me in a queer position, involving odd explana- 
tions, so I let him run. I could not alarm you 
with my discovery, and you never once suspected 
the truth. I had always been haunted by the 
thought of the murdered Hading, and I asked 
myself if Heaven had selected that fellow to be 
his avenger. Certainly he could not have known 
that I was his brother’s slayer—his passion for 
you must have led him to attempt my murder.” 

She changed color. 

‘*T fear you are right, Derek. How fortunate 
that we have left Jasper Hading behind us in the 
States !” 

He lifted his high, handsome head as though 
he had rolled off a heavy burden. 

‘Yes. In bringing you to this spot to-day, 
Laurel, I had a distinct purpose in mind.” 

** Don’t trouble yourself to conceal it from me, 
Derek.” 

‘** Hawkridge Court is the property of my kins- 
man, Sir Victor Palgrave. In the stables here 
Bluebottle has lived since I brought him to Eng- 
land. And now you wonder, maybe, why I was 
treated at the inn and the keeper’s lodge like 
any stranger? Well, I had taken the precaution 
to bribe those people in advance. Sir Victor Pal- 


grave, I regret to tell you, knows nothing of my 
marriage.” 

She held her breath. 

**And that is why you keep me hidden at St. 
John’s Wood, Derek ?—why you are absent from 
You are trying to 
And the young person 


me continually ? Poor boy! 
lead two separate lives ? 
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who called you from her carriage in the park— 
was that Lady Palgrave ?” 

“*It was Lady Palgrave; but she is no longer 
young, Laurel, although she often impresses 
strangers in that way. She will be a good friend 
to you—we have nothing to fear from her ; but 
Sir Victor—well, Sir Victor hates Americans, and 
worse yet, he is determined to choose a wife for 
me after his own heart. Of course, the estates 
are entailed, but he can stop my allowance, and 
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**It is very good of you to say that,” she an- 
swered, in alarm ; “‘but he must not see me. Keep 
our secret still, Derek—at least for the present. 
You have been very reckless, very unwise, and I 
feel sure that Sir Victor is a hard man, full of 
the prejudices of his class. It would your 
ruin to tell him that you had married a srontier 
girl—one,” mournfully, ‘‘that has no name, no 
kindred a 

“Stop, Laurel ! 





I will not hear another word. 
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make things very awkward for us if he likes. 
Since I brought you to London I have been 
greatly harassed by this thought. We may yet 
be obliged to go back to Fort Lac and the front- 
ier; though,” with enthusiasm, ‘‘if Sir Victor 
could once see you, darling, I feel certain that 
he would forgive me for marrying without his 
knowledge or consent.” 

Womanlike, she thought only of the man she 
loved, and was ready immediately to immolate 
herself for his sake. 


How do you know that Jasper Hading told you 
the truth 2? I, for one, do not believe him! You 
look as thongh the blood of all the Howards ran 
in your veins. Must I, then, shut you up in 
lodgings, while I dance and dine and dissipate 
generally with Lady Palgrave and her set ?” 
~ «You must—you must! Under the circum- 
stances you can do no better, Derek. I suppose, 
wistfully, ‘“‘that Lady Palgrave requires your 
constant attendance ?” 

«© When I am in London—yes. Shall I tell you 
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whom I have met in the Grosvenor Square house ? 
Your American friend Paulette Dole. She is in 
England with Mrs. Coxheath, wife of that fellow 
who once attempted to run away with her. I 
found her a delightful little girl, and no end of a 
beauty. Lady Violet has taken a wonderful lik- 
ing to her. I did not tell Miss Dole how you 
once wished to invite her to our home, and I, 
guilty wretch! declined to receive her, fearing 
that the presence of a stranger in the house might 
lead to discoveries.” 

Wonder and delight shone in Laurel’s violet 
eyes. 

‘* Paulette in London !—darling Paulette! And 
with Chester Coxheath’s wife? I do not like 
that, Derek. ‘Tell me about her.” 

And he told her all that he knew, which was 
not much. 

Laurel listened and sighed. Then her thoughts 
returned to her own affairs. She twined her 
white hands in Bluebottle’s black, abundant 
mane. 

‘‘ Dear, dear Bluebottle !” she murmured ; “it 
was you that saved Derek, and by so doing gave 
to me a guardian and a husband. How happy I 
am! Yes, in spite of Sir Victor Palgrave, I am 
inordinately happy to-day.” 

‘‘ Laurel, I have a plan !” said the young hus- 
band, suddenly. ‘ Listen !” 
‘*T am all attention.” 

“You like Hawkridge Court—I will leave you 
here. Molly Dunn, the lodgekeeper’s wife, has a 
tidy little nest—she will house you comfortably 
and watch over you like a mother. No one need 
know of your presence in the place, and you will 
have the whole range of the court, and be 
upon your own ground. Molly Dunn is a faith- 
ful body—it will be perfectly safe to tell our se- 
cret to her. The court is but little more than an 
hours’ journey from London. I will visit you as 
often as possible. Just now you said that’ you 
would like to remain here always—is that true ?” 

‘Yes, yes !” answered Laurel, eagerly. ‘‘ Leave 
me in the lodge, by all means. Does Sir Victor 
Palgrave come to Hawkridge Court ?” 

**Sometimes ; but he is not likely to stop at 
the lodge. You must take good care to keep out 
of his way, darling.” 

‘Of course. Why does Sir Victor hate Amer- 
icans, Derek ?” 

‘* Your friend, Miss Dole, has asked the same 
question. I am not quite sure. But he does hate 
them, and with all his heart! Now I will call 
back that boy, to take Bluebottle to the stables, 
and you and I will seek Molly Dunn and the 
lodge.” 

He whistled, and the driver of the trap ap- 
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peared again from among the trees. Leaving 
Bluebottle to his charge, the young pair retraced 
their steps through the gate in the wall to the 
court garden and the keeper’s lodge. Here Molly 
Dunn, comely and kindly, hurried to the door 
and bobbed them a courtesy. 

‘* Molly, I have a favor to ask of you,” said St. 
George. ‘‘Can you make room for a guest in the 
lodge ?” And he drew Laurel into the pretty ivy- 
covered house, and there an important conversa- 
tion ensued. The result was all that St. George 
could desire, for immediately the lodge with ev- 
erything in it was placed at Laurel’s disposal. 
Molly Dunn swore on the Book that wild horses 


her. 

“If anybody sees the leddy, sir,” she said, 
‘‘and asks who she may be, by your leave I'll 
just answer that it’s a kinswoman of Dunn’s 
from Devon—he has kin in Devon. As for Sir 
Victor, it’s to be hoped ke won’t come here 
at all.” 

“Nor is he likely to, in the height of the Lon- 
don season—eh, Molly ?” said St. George, uneas- 
ily; ‘‘and by and by he will go off to his moor 
in Inverness-shire, to shoot grouse.” 

‘The baronet comes and goes when least ex- 
pected,” answered Molly, ‘‘and he has a sharp 
eye for things at the court. But trust the young 
leddy to me, sir—I’ll see that no harm comes to 
her.” 

The lodge was clean and comfortable. The 
twitter of birds filled the ivy; budding roses 
clambered about the queer little lattices. 

Molly Dunn had a strong, motherly face. Her 
cotton gown was spotlessly neat, and the young- 
ster that clung, like one of Raphael’s cherubs, to 
her skirts shone from frequent applications of 
soap and water. 

By one expressive nod Laurel signified her full 
approval of the house and its mistress. 

*« Derek,” she said, ‘‘I shall be content to re- 
main here until you wish to take me away.” 

«* That will be as soon as I find it safe to speak 
to Sir Victor about you. Doubtless Lady Violet 
will intercede for us, but unluckily she has no in- 
fluence with her husband.” 

Darkness had fallen when St. George left the 
keeper’s lodge. Laurel walked with him to the 
gate. Dew glistened on the hedgerows; the air 
was heavy with the odor of sleeping flowers. 
They had reached a crisis in their lives, and at 
the moment of parting both were subdued and 
silent. In the shadow of the turreted red-brick 


entrance gate St. George bade his wife good 
night. 
“At Hawkridge Court no harm can come to 
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you,” he said. ‘‘ You are safe with Molly Dunn, 
darling. I will write to you daily 

Laurel’s hand closed nervously on her husband’s 
arm. In the highroad outside the gate the fig- 
ure of a man had caught her attention. He was 
moving silently, cautiously, turning his head now 
this way, now that, as though intently observant 
of the locality. 

‘‘ Look, Derek,” whispered Laurel. 

A moon rode overhead, and in its light the 
man seemed to be of ordinary stature and appear- 
ance. Coming on from the direction of the vil- 
lage, he was abreast of the red brick gate before 
he discovered the two in its shadow. 

‘‘Good evening, friend,” called Derek, in a dis- 
guised voice. 

The stroller hesitated, recoiled ; then, without 
answering the salutation, made off like a startled 
animal. 

‘‘Great Jove !” muttered Derek ; and he drop- 
ped his wife’s hand and dashed out into the high- 
road. 

The man had vanished—how or in what direc- 
tion Derek could not determine, for the moon at 
that moment plunged into a bank of cloud and 
left the whole world dark. Hearing Laurel's 
frightened voice from the drive, St. George paused 
in the pursuit and went back to her side. 

‘‘Who was that person, Derek ?” she said, in 
alarm. 

** Don’t ask me.’ 

‘* But I want to know. Why did you run after 
him ?” 

** Because I was anxious for a nearer view of 
his face.” 

‘‘ Whither has he gone ?” 

‘‘Into hiding behind some hedge, most likely 
Let me take you back to the lodge Laurel. I 
must charge Molly Dunn to lock and bolt its 
door.” 

‘* Derek !” 

He bent his brows grimly. 

‘* Perplexities thicken aboutus What can have 
broi ght that fellow down upon us here, like a 
hound on the scent ? You did not recognize him ? 
Well, then, I must tell you that your Deepford 
tanner is in England—in Kent—bent on some 
new mischief, I’ll be bound, and you and I, Lau- 
rel, have seen him to-night.” 
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Cuapter XXI. 

PAULETTE DOLE stood on the wet pavement, 
under the murky night sky, dazed, bewildered. 
What had happened ? She hardly knew. Like 
one paralyzed she stood, feeling still the fierce 
clutch of Mrs. Coxheath’s skeleton hands, hear- 
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ing her strident voice in pitiless invective, yet 
unable to comprehend the disaster which had 
overtaken her. 

Alone in a London street, in ball attire, and at 
an hour approaching morning! Into what por- 
tion of the great Babel had she been cast out ? 
Paulette, a stranger and an alien, knew not. She 
could see only dismal vistas of fog, made darker 
by the huge shadow of buildings, and marked by 
blurred processions of street lamps. 

A black sky, a black city. Mrs. Coxheath’s 
carriage had long since vanished. A yellow cab 
rolled by and disappeared also; the driver, muf- 
fled to the eyes, did not even glance at Paulette, 
Whither should she go? London to her was like 
a trackless desert. She must remain on that 
reeking pavement till daybreak and let the 
storm drench her. ‘The miry stones chilled her 
satin-shod feet—already her hair, her dress, her 
opera cloak, were wet. 

Hark ! Footsteps! Througk the fog and gloom 
some living creature was approaching. A police- 
man, perhaps. No, a painted woman, in cheap. 
bedraggled finery. She advanced to Paulette 
with an air of curiosity. Her bold, wicked eyes 
flashed swiftly over the girl. 

‘‘T am in a pitiable plight, lost in London, 
without purse or friends. Will you direct me to 
a shelter ?” Paulette was about to say, but some- 
thing in the other’s look restrained her. Instinct- 
ively she drew away, her grave, innocent face 
filled with wonder. ‘The woman gave her a chal- 
lenging stare. then dropped an oath. 

‘You are not my sort,” she muttered, and 
hurried by and vanished, a creature of darkness 
and despair. 

Paulette, seized with sudden trembling, re- 
mained in her place on the pavement. 

Some leaden moments passed. Her terror and 
dismay increased rapi@ly. The deadly fog soaked 
her garments, chilled her to the marrow. Pres- 
ently a gigantic dark object emerged from the 
sea of vapor before her—another carriage, and it 
was coming on swiftly—passing close to the spot 
where Paulette, like a graveyard apparition, stood 
under the light of the sickly lamps. A man in- 
side the vehicle chanced to glance through the 
window. He uttered a sharp exclamation. The 
carriage came to a stand. The man sprang down 
into the street, and with one stride reached 
Paulette. 

**Good God !” cried Chester Coxheath, in un- 
utterable astonishment ; “ what are you doing in 
the street at this hour, Miss Dole ?—what has 
happened to you ?” 

In her stunned and stupefied state Paulette was 
incapable of counting anything strange, even a 
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meeting with one who ought to have been at that 
very moment three tnousand miles away. 

‘‘T am waiting for the earth to open and swal- 
low me,” she answered, in a dull voice. ‘‘ That 
is my only possible hope, I think.” 

He stared at her shining ball dress, her beauti- 
ful deathly face. 

‘*Where is my wife ?” he demanded, harshly. 
“‘TIlas she left you alone on the London pave- 
ment, in the small hours of morning ?” 

‘She did not leave me—she hurled me out of 
her carriage with her two arms, as we were re- 
turning from a ball,” answered Paulette, with 
startling candor. ‘‘I suppose she has now gone 
to her hotel—I do not know,” wearily. ‘Iam 
very cold and wet and tired. I wonder if I ought 
to stand in this one spot till day dawns !” 

‘‘ Hardly, 1 think,” said Coxheath. And with- 
out another word he lifted her bodily into the 
carriage, and took a seat beside her. 

The vehicle rolled away. 

‘* How like our dear Augusta!” he said, in a 
hard, dry voice. ‘‘ You did something to arouse 
her anger, of course. Perhaps she was trying to 
marry you here in Loudon, as she tried in Paris ?” 

‘* Yes,” replied Paulette ; and then, in wonder, 
“Did she tell you about it ?” 

Coxheath smiled grimly. 

“‘T have net had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. 
Coxheath. Ido not think she knows that I am 
in England. I came abroad to transact business 
for the firm that employs me. Friends in the 
American colony have filled my ears with Mrs. 
Coxheath’s doings. ‘They declare that she sought 
to marry you to her precious nephew, Carey 
Hazen—he is her trump card. Failing in that, 
she brought forward a French count—a notorious 
old rake—to reward you for the martyrdom you 
have suffered in her service.” 

His voice was bitter, his face gloomy and frown- 
ing. His presence stung Paulette into life and 
feeling again. 

‘““Where are you taking me?” she asked. 
* Back to Mrs. Coxheath ?” 

*‘Heaven forbid! I fancy that you have, at 
last, had quite enough of dear Augusta.” 

“‘T have!” shuddered Paulette. ‘‘'To see her 
again would kill me.” 

“‘Rest easy. I know her tongue. It is more 
terrible than dynamite. I shall make no scene at 
her hotel to-night. But you must be sheltered 
somewhere, and since my wife is at the bottom of 
your present predicament I am bound in duty to 
get you out of it decently. Will you name a 
place to which you would like to go, or some ac- 
quaintance in London who can take care of you 
till morning ?” 
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Paulette, full of dismay, answered : 

**T am an utter stranger in the metropolis. I 
know no one here save Mrs. Coxheath’s friends ; 
and come what may, I will not appeal to them.” 

Coxheath shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Quite right. All things considered, it is 
fortunate that I was entertained at a late supper 
to-night. My host prolonged the conversation 
beyond reasonable limits, and then insisted upon 
sending me home in his own carriage. Ilad I not 
been so detained 7 





‘‘T should probably have remained where you 
found me until daybreak,” shuddered Paulette. 

The rage which he was trying to repress made 
his face dark and his voice sharp as a lash. 

«To cast a girl like you into London, alone at 
this hour, was a piece of cruelty that only Augus- 
ta’s mind could have conceived. I happen to re- 
member a lodging house not far from Russell 
Square—a highly respectable place. Will you 
permit me to take you there? I hope you feel 
that you can trust yourself to me ?” 

She bowed, and he understood. In this exi- 
gency she regarded him simply as a friend, a 
countryman. ‘The past was for a time forgotten. 

Coxheath gave the proper directions to the 
driver, then leaned back in his seat and waited. 
The carriage lamps revealed his face, colorless, 
hard as flint. He neither spoke to his compan- 
ion again nor looked at her. 

Rain began to lash the windows in long, waver- 
ing lines. On went the vehicle, and stopped at 
last in the vicinity of Russell Square. Coxheath 
glanced out. 

‘We have reached tho house,” he said. ‘‘ Re- 
main in the carriage, Miss Dole, till I interview 
the landlady.” 

Paulette sat in silent suspense while Coxheath 
mounted the steps of a gray dwelling that no- 
where exhibited any sign of life, and proceeded 
to arouse the inmates. After some delay the door 
was opened, and a long conversation, in subdued 
tones, ensued. At its close Coxleath descended 
the steps and resumed his place at Paulette’s 
side. 

‘The landlady will not admit vou,” he said, 
trving to disguise his fury in a forced laugh. 
** That virtuous British matron declines our ac- 
quaintance. She has numbered us with the trans- 
gressors. It is an unheard-of hour, she says, to 
receive a lady. I offered explanation, and—my 
purse. Vain. To prove my respectability, I refer- 
red her to every person that I know in London. 
She scorned them all. She is convinced of my 
iniquity. No stranger can enter her doors at 
this impossible time of night. So good-by to 
your hopes of shelter there.” 
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Paulette experienced a great sinking of heart. 
She felt that like efforts made in any other quar- 
ter would meet with the same failure. She looked 
at Coxheath helplessly. 

‘‘ Suppose,” he said, assuming a careless air, 
‘*that I induce our coachman to drive us about 
London till morning ? My host of the evening 
will not mind the detention of his carriage, and 
his servant has full confidence in my character. 
This really seems to be the only way out of our 
difficulties.” 

Paulette was growing hysterical—a wild desire 
seized her to scream aloud. 

‘* No, no,” she answered ; ‘‘ that would be cruelty 
to animals—don’t think of it.” 

‘‘ Then, in Heaven’s name, what shall we do ?” 
he demanded, with the irritation of a man who 
had exhausted his resources. 

A sudden memory smote Paulette. 

‘‘ There is one person in London who has been 
kind to me,” she said—‘‘ Lady Palgrave. To- 
night, in her own ballroom, she asked of me a 
promise—till this moment I had forgotten it. 
Yes, surely, she will give me shelter.” 

«Then, by all means, let us go to Lady Pal- 
grave!” said Coxheath. And the next moment 
the carriage was moving toward Grosvenor 
Square. 

Silence had fallen on Sir Victor’s brown brick 
house. The ball was over; the last guest had 
departed. In a warm, softly lighted dressing 
room Lady Violet was just resigning herself to 
her sleepy waiting woman. 

‘Quick, Parks!” she commanded. ‘‘ Take off 
these jewels—they scorch my flesh. And bring 
me a peignoir—then you may go. I shall not need 
you longer.” 

She tugged wildly at her silver brocade gown. 

Under her feet the rare orchids of her ballroom 
bouquet were crushed unheeded into the carpet. 
Parks had never seen my lady so feverishly im- 
patient. 

‘« It’s against all reason that the family jewels 
can scorch her flesh !” thought Parks. ‘‘ My lady 
lives in too much excitement. She'll be obliged 
to post off to the Tyrol again for rest, as she did 
last season ; and I, that hates outlandish places, 
will have to go, too.” 

She brought the peignoir; then my lady said : 

‘Leave me now, Parks—I wish to be alone.” 
And Parks left her. 

With wide, burning eyes Lady Violet began to 
pace the luxurious dressing room. Her long, white 
gown trailed after her like a shroud. 

‘‘T am betwixt Scylla and Charybdis,” she mur- 
mured. ‘Shall I take that poor child under my 
own protection and defy Sir Victor, or leave her 
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alone and friendless to the mercy of the world ? 
Shall I yield to the fear of my husband, or the 
cry of my own heart ?” 

A rap at the door. Parks reappeared. 

‘*There’s some one waiting below,” she an- 
nounced ; ‘‘a young person who was at the ball 
to-night. She’s come back on a pressing errand, 
and wants speech with your ladyship. She says 
you'll be sure to admit her when you’re told that 
her name is Sole, or Mole—no, Pole, if it please 
you, my lady.” 

‘Show the person up, Parks,” commanded 
Lady Violet ; and Paulette Dole, wet, limp, mis- 
erable, tottered into the dressing room. 

Parks vanished. Then Lady Palgrave swept 
up to her visitor and clasped her in two anxious 
arms. 

** My dear child, what is it ?” she said, breath- 
lessly. 

** You bade me come to you in time of need,” 
shivered Paulette, “‘“and I am here! I have no 
other friend ; and indeed, indeed, Lady Paigrave, 
my need is very great.” 

Up to this moment Violet Palgrave had been a 
timid, wavering woman, but now a fiery courage 
entered into her. She snatched off the girl’s 
drenched opera cloak and led her to a chair be- 
fore the fire. 

** You are wet with rain,” she said ; “‘ you are 
shaking with cold. That woman has cast you 
out !” 

Paulette nodded. The firelight shone on her 
ruined ball dress and the pearls that still encir- 
cled her white throat. About her temples her 
wet hair clung in disordered rings. She looked 
like a flower broken by tempest. 

‘Yes, Mrs. Coxheath has cast me ont,” she ac- 
knowledged, and then told her story without 
reservation. ‘‘She was hating me fiercely, vin- 
dictively, all the time that she treated me with 
kindness. Her husband brought me to your 
door, and went away as soon as he found that I 
was sure of admittance. Oh, do not blame me 
too much for the affair at Dole Haven, Lady Pal- 
grave—by the misery of the last few hours I feel 
as though I had expiated the errors of a life- 
time !” 

Lady Palgrave breathed hard. 

“Blame you? No! You are the victim 
rather than the offender. An unfortunate love 
affair at your age is most deplorable ; but we will 
not talk of it now. You are young—you will 
outlive many things. In the ballroom to-night I 


felt that Mrs. Coxheath was not your friend. 
Thank God that you remembered to come to me, 
Paulette !” 


** But can you—dare you shelter me, madam ?” 
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faltered Paulette, with her mind on the truculent 
Sir Victor. ‘‘The day I lunched with you F 

The blood rushed into Lady Violet’s pale face. 

**T can—I dare!” she answered. ‘* My hus- 
band is not in London to-night, but even were he 
here, in this very room, it would not matter. I 
am resolved to protect you.” 

Suddenly she caught sight of Paulette’s satin 
slippers, all wet and soiled with the mud of 
the London pavement. Lady Palgrave uttered a 
cry and fell on her knees on the hearth rug. 
Before Paulette conld offer resistance, or even 
comprehend what she was about to do, the high- 
bred woman snatched off the muddy little shoes 
and the silken hose, and began to kiss and fondle 
the cold white feet of her guest. 

“Oh, Lady Palgrave, I beg you —don’t— 
don’t !” implored the girl, in horror and amaze- 
ment; and then Lady Palgrave looked up into 
Paulette’s face, and through the tears that suf- 
fused her eyes a wonderful light shone. 

** Paulette,” she said, in a voice of unspeakable 
tenderness, ‘‘ long years ago I kissed and caressed 
you like this, as you lay, a laughing baby, in my 
arms. For a little while these feet were permit- 
ted to walk with mine, and then were torn away 
and forced to go on another road. Now, through 
the agency of an enemy, they have been brought 
back to me; and see, with my tears and kisses I 
welcome their return! My darling, do not stare 
as though I had gone mad. Does not your own 
heart tell you the truth? No. Then my lips 
shall confess it boldly.” She placed the bare, 
beautiful feet on the fur rug, and opened wide 
her arms to the frightened girl in the chair. 
“‘ You are mine, Paulette—my very own—bone of 
my bone, flesh of my flesh. I am that mother 
whom you have been taught to think dead—the 
woman who was once the wife of David Dole. A 
strong hand parted us, and I gave you up to your 
father—I renounced my claim upon you and 
promised to see you no more. Yet all these years 
I have loved you in secret—no one could keep me 
from that. And when I met you, grown to wom- 
anhood, at Sydenham, I recognized my baby girl 
—oh, merciful Heaven! Yes, I knew my child !” 

For some moments deep silence reigned in the 
dressing room. Lady Palgrave and her guest 
were clasped in a close, silent embrace. 





“Yes, it is so 
at last, in an awed, wondering whisper. 


it must be so,” said Paulette, 
You 
married Sir Victor after you were parted from my 
father ?” 

**I] married Sir Victor before I ever saw your 
father’s face. He went away. I heard that he 
was dead. Then I became Captain Dole’s wife, 
and you were born to me. God gave me more 
than three years of supreme happiness ; and then 
—then—he whom I thought dead came back and 
claimed me. Legally I belonged to him. There 
was a terrible scene. He commanded me to leave 
you with Captain Dole and never, never see vou 
more. I made no resistance —my heart was 
broken. You cried, I remember, at parting. and 
your little arms clung around my neck like the 
tendrils of a vine. For years after, sleeping or 
waking, I could feel those tiny, tenacious arms. 
I gave you to the keeping of that brave, generous 
hero, your father, and went away with the man 
to whom I belonged.” 

‘*Perhaps it was your loss,” said Paulette, 
‘that preyed and preyed upon my father’s heart 
until he went mad.’ 

Lady Violet stifled a sob. 

‘“‘Tdo not know. 
loved each other. 
supremely happy. 


so, too, have. 


I can only tell you that we 
While I was his wife we were 
If he has suffered, Paulette, 

‘And am I English born, madam——” 

“Ah, not that word !” 

‘*Well, then, poor dear mamma, did all the 
things of which you speak happen here in Eng- 
land 2?” 

“No. I had fled to America with Sir Victor 
when he was a younger son. 
posed our marriage. By birth I was a lady, but 
I possessed no fortune. The bitterest sorrows of 
my life, and also its supreme joy, came to me on 
the other side of the Atlantic.” 

Paulette hid her face on the neck of her new- 
found mother. 

‘*T shall not ask again,” she murmured, “‘ why 
Sir Victor Palgrave hates Americans. If he finds 
the daughter of Captain Dole in this house what 
will he do ?” 

“I cannot tell,” answered her ladyship, husk- 
ily. ‘It is possible, yes, probable, that he may 
kill us both.” 


His relatives op- 


(To be continued.) 








THE PLOT AND THE SKETCH. 


By WILLIAM FARQUHAR PAYSON, 


It had come at last. There seemed no sun in 
the sky, no light in the day, although the heav- 
ens had once been bright, and perhaps a little 
brighter to him than to others; and the day had 
once been filled with a light that was glorious, 
and perchance more glorious to him than to his 
fellov men. But that was the dim past, and it 
cost him not athought. He did not gaze upon 
the pictures of an existence that was gone. Ile 
did not envelop himself in a shroud of past 
memories to protect him from the present. The 
routine of his life was not irksome to him, and 
his poverty, which had been growing fiercer and 
of more consequence, had not oppressed him until 
to-day. 

It seemed almost natural to him that the fame 
of his works had died. The novels he had writ- 
ten, more than four decades age, were no longer 
exciting interest. They had been before the eyes 
of thousands; their characters had been criti- 
cised by the novel-reading world, but they had 
lacked the soul which is as immortal in some 
books as it is in man. 

But although they had died he had lived com- 
fortably upon their proceeds until lately. 

A summer ago he had decided to lay before the 


_world another novel, but this time one with a 


soul. One that should not only live after him, 
for he was very old, but through the ages, and 
perhaps forever. 

Why was he sure of its immortality ? 

Secause it would be original ; because it would 
give birth to a new idea; because it would set 
forth a newborn theory, which he knew would be 
accepted by the philosophers and learned sages of 
the coming years. 

And this great plot, was it the outcome of his 
meditations, while he lived after the writing of 
those other books—those conlless novels ? 

No, it was instantaneous. As the undefinable 
travels over the wire, so did the weird plot enter 
his mind. Then he had lived, neither in the 
past nor the present, but had dreamed only of 
the future, where he knew lay his happiness and 
fame. 

What intense satisfaction the completion of his 
work would bring to him! Already his outline 
was finished, and three chapters were complete. 
What pleasure had been his as he created new 
characters and developed them to suit his fancy ! 
Then the plot, so powerful in interest creation, 
because of its originality! It was no ancient 
thought to be clothed with apparent novelty by 


the cunning of the author. No, it was newly 
born. 

But from his dreams he suddenly awoke and 
started with pain, for he saw at last the results of 
his indolent life. Ile saw that he had lived only 
upon his hopes, and had been as a child follow- 
ing a gaudy insect through a dense forest. The 
child runs happily on, seeing only the pretty 
fugitive before him. At last he has almost caught 
it, but suddenly it falls and dies; and the child, 
looking upon the deceptive wood with its wind- 
ing paths, knows he is lost. 

It was thus with the aged author. Ile knew 
he was well-nigh lost. True, he had been aware 
for months, and even years, that poverty con- 
fronted him, but he had not felt its sting until 
to-day. And now he was attacked; he was 
matched in battle, not against a lack of luxuries, 
not against a lack of small necessities, but against 
the greatest of poverty’s retainers—hunger and 
want of a roof to call his own. ‘T'o-day the land- 
lord had warned him. To-day the cold truth 
had been told him. He had asked that respect 
be shown the gray hair that hung over his bent 
shoulders, but there was none. He had said that 
he was composing a book which within a year 
would yield sufficient to hire many such houses 
as the one in which he lived. It was of no avail ; 
on the morrow he must leave. 

And now the old man sits thinking—crazed 
with an idea. Ile sees a chance for temporary 
self-maintenance in his poor but comfortable 
lodgings. But he will not accept the chance. He 
cannot. It will cause him too much pain—a 
pain so great as to be realized by but few other 
men, for he must murder the hopes of the fame 
to be gained by a work that is enlivened with a 
new thought. Ife will be unable to create this 
work with its wondrous plot. 

He cannot wait. Hunger already assails him 
angrily. He wanders in the streets, thinking of 
the morrow. He has no acquaintances whose aid 
he can ask, for he has lived a hermit’s life. His 
thoughts have been his only friends. 

First the chance stares at him, and then his 
plot. Ife wonders which must die. Ile walks 
aimlessly until he decides. Ile will not accept 
the chance of immediate relief and kill the 
chance of lasting fame. 

Then he returns to sleep for the last time upon 
the bed where he has seen pleasant visions, and 
has often lulled himself to sleep building his 
towers of hope. 
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Early in the morning he again wanders out 
upon the streets, and again hunger assails him. 
He wavers for an instant, then it is over. Ilis 
plot must dic. Tle will live. Ile will soon eat 
the meal of a glutton. To-day he will accept the 
chance neglected yesterday. 

IIe returns once more to his room, and nerv- 
ously grasps the manuscripts which have been so 
dear to him. With trembling hands he tears 
them. IIurriedly he lights a match and ignites 





he has entered a door. It is the office of a weekly 
magazine. 

**Will you take this sketch ?” he demands, 
fiercely, as he throws it upon the editor’s desk. 
‘*Ah, of course! I knew you would. And you 
will pay me now ?” 

With feeble thanks for the money he receives 
he starts out. 

‘*A wonderful thought! It is new! it is 


new !” calls the editor. 


‘‘T1URRIEDLY HE LIGHTS A MATCH AND IGNITES THEM.” 


them. They burn, and his heart does. Te 
watches them, and their flame is brightly reflected 
in the tears of his eyes. 

The fire is ont, and he quickly gathers up some 
blank paper that is scattered near. Le writes 
upon it with the rapidity of his youth. One 
sheet is filled. Ife does not stop. ‘Iwo sheets 
finished, and a third. That is all. Ile seizes his 
hat and rushes wildly through the door, and down 
the stairs into the crowded street. In a moment 
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‘* Yes, I think so,” he mutters; and again he 
hears the editor calling after him. 

“*You should have made it longer. You should 
have used your idea for the plot of a book. 
You——” 

But it is enough. The words deprive him of 
his reason. The aged thinker can enjoy his 
thoughts no more. 

At the end of a week there is a sketch that ap- 
pears in a great magazine. It causes a fair 
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amount of discussion, and extra copies of the 
paper are sold. That is all. Only literary peo- 
ple understand it well, and they shake their 
heads, saying wisely that it would have more force 
were there more of it. They see that it is a skel- 
eton ; but little idea have they that because the 
author could make no more of it, because he was 


obliged to leave a skeleton before their gaze, his 
reason failed, and he was taken in charge by the 
state. 

And probably they do not imagine that shortly 
the infant thought will have grown, and having 
grown, will have found its way to the hearts of 
many narratives. 





A LAUREATE’S DAUGHTER. 


_By MARGARET B, WRIGHT. 


Ir was a picture worthy of Hogarth’s pencil. 
But it has come down to us only by means of the 
goose quill of one of the actors in it. 

In 1793 Samuel Whyte, an obscure bookseller 
of London, published a ‘* poem” entitled “* The 
Theatre.” It was very little of a poem save in 
title, and would never have come to one reader’s 
knowledge a century later but for an interest- 
ing note, in a dim appendix. 

‘*Cibber the elder had a daughter who also took 
to the stage. Her subsequent life was a continued 
series of misfortune, afflictions and distress, which 
she sometimes contrived a little to alleviate by 
the productions of her pen. About the year 1755 
she had worked up a novel for the press, which 
the writer accompanied his friend the bookseller 
to hear read. Her habitation was a thatched 
hovel situated on the way to Isiington in the 
purlieus of Clerkenwell Bridewell, not very far 
distant from the New River Head, where at that 
time it was usual for the scavengers to leave the 
cleanings of the streets, ete. The night preced- 
ing a heavy rain had fallen, which rendered this 
extraordinary seat of the muses almost inaccessi- 
ble, so that in our approach we got our white 
stockings enveloped in mud. ; 

‘The door was opened by a tall, meagre, ragged 
figure with a blue apron, indicating what else we 
might have doubted, the feminine gender—a per- 
fect model for the copper captain’s tattered land- 
lady, that deplorable exhibition of the fair sex in 
the comedy of ‘ Rule a Wife.’ She, with a tor- 
pid voice and hungry smile, bade us to walk in. 
The first object that presented itself was a 
dresser, clean it must be confessed, and furnished 
with three or four coarse delf plates, two brown 
platters, an earthen pipkin and a black pitcher 
with a snip out of it. ‘To the right we perceived 
and bowed to the mistress sitting on a maimed 
chair under the mantelpiece, by a fire merely suffi- 
cient to put us in mind of starving....... 
The tone of her voice was not harsh, but hum- 
bled and disconsolate, a mingled effort of author- 


ity and pleasure. A magpie perched on the top 
ring of her chair, and on her lap was placed a 
mutilated pair of bellows ; the pipe was gone, an 
advantage in their present office—they served as 
succedaneum for a writing desk upon which lay 
displayed her hopes and treasure, the manuscript 
of her novel. Her inkstand was a broken teacup, 
her pen worn toa stump—she had but one! A 
rough deal board with three hobbling supporters 
was brought for our convenience, on which with- 
out further ceremony we contrived to sit down, 
and entered upon business. The work was read, 
remarke made, alterations agreed to, and thirty 
guineas demanded for the copy. The squalid 
handmaiden, who had been an interested listener, 
stretched forward her tawny length of neck with 
an eye of anxious expectation. ‘The bookseller 
offered five! Our authoress did not appear hurt 
—disappointments had made her callous ; how- 
ever, some altercation ensued. ‘I'his was the 
writer’s first initiation into the mysteries of bib- 
liopolism and the state of author craft. He, see- 
ing both sides pertinacious, at length interposed, 
and at his instance the wary haberdasher of lit- 
erature doubled his first proposal, with this saving 
proviso—that his friend present would pay a 
moiety and run one-half the risk; which was 
agreed to. Thus matters were accommodated, 
seemingly to the satisfaction of all parties; the 
lady’s original stipulation of fifty copies for her- 
self being previously acceded to. 

Such,” continued Samuel White, ‘‘is the 
story of the once-admired daughter of Colley Cib- 
ber, Poet Laureate of England and patentee of 
Drury Lane ; she who, born in affinence and ed- 
ucated with care and tenderness, her servants in 
livery and a splendid equipage at her command, 
with swarms of time-serving sycophants buzzing 
in her train, yet unmindful of her advantages 
and improvident in her pursuits, finished the 
career of her miserable existence on a dunghill.” 

Strange picture! Strange end of Fate’s hope 
and promise! Stranger yet the spectacle of pub- 
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lishers plodding to miry purlieus to bargain for a 
manuscript ! 

Colley Cibber’s daughter was at this time be- 
tween forty and forty-five years of age. During 
almost a quarter of a century she had led a vaga- 
bond life, the details of which would astonish fic- 
tion. Much of that time she had worn man’s at- 
tire, and even more of doublet and hose had 
entered into her disposition than that originally 
there. She lived at sword’s point with most of her 
family, even although her attempt to propitiate 
her wealthy and influential father in her auto- 
biography showed that the medicant blarney for 
which she was always distinguished stood by her 
to the last. 

For many years this eccentric woman was an 
‘abject vagabond. She strolled as an actress most 
of the time, assuming men’s parts chiefly. She 
was possessed of decent talents, and with the in- 
fluence of her theatrical family might have won 
a fuir position among the actresses of her day. 
She preferred to give a loose rein to her impetu- 
ous desires and will, and to become a scandal 
and marvel to all who followed her wild career. 

Somewhere she indignantly denies that she ever 
turned highwayman, although the story of one 
coach-stopping exploit in which she was hero and 
the laureate victim was current among her con- 
tem poraries. 

The novel for which 8. Whyte and his partner 
bargained was but a wretched starveling, spawned 
from a teacup -npon windless bellows. It had 
neither hero nor heroine, point nor finish. It was 
stuffed out with the slow, pompous epistles so 
dear to fiction one hundred and fifty years ago. 
It dwelt tediously upon puerile details, and airily 
skipped the most vital episodes of two genera- 
tions of characters. Poor as it was, however, it 
was zenith from nadir above her second novel, 
«The Lovers’ Treat.” It was entitled ‘ The His- 
tory of Henry Dumont, Esq., and Miss Charlotte 
Evelyn. Consisting of (a) Variety of Entertain- 
ing Characters and very Interestiflg Subjects, 
with so ae Critical Remarks on Comick Actors. 
By Mrs. Charke.” 

**Henry Dumont, 
three editions. 


isq.,” went into at least 


We do not know how large (or 
smal!) those editions were, but we may be sure 
the author had nothing more for her work than 
the origina! ten guineas. It was ‘* Printed for 
H. Slater at the Cireulating Library, the Corner 
of Clare-Court, Drury Lane, and H. Slater, Jun., 
and S. Whyte, Holborn Bars, 1756.” 

H. Slater, Jun., was evidently the friend and 
wary haberdasher of literary wares, in whose com- 
pany S. Whyte made the miry pilgrimage to “a 
seat of the muses.” 
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Our heroine had adventured into literature 
long before S. Whyte found her. While yet the 
fashionable Cibber’s daughter she had written 
farces and played the chief part in them. Dur- 
ing her long vagabondage it does not appear that 
she put pen to paper. ‘The Carnival,” ‘Tit 
for Tat” and the “Art of Management; or, 
Tragedy Expelled,” were of her reputable pe- 
riod, while yet a London actress. In “ The Car- 
nival” Mrs. Charke took the part of Harlequin 
at the ‘‘New Theatre in the Hay-Market,” Sep- 
tember 17th, 1735, twenty years before ‘“‘ Henry 
Dumont, Esq.” ‘The Art of Management,” in 
which she took the part of Mrs. Tragic, had less 


an artistic than a spiteful raison @étre. It was 
written, in the midst of one of her incessant quar- 
rels, to annoy Fleetwood, the manager. Fleet- 


wood bought up and burned the edition. One 


copy, at least, escaped, and is preserved in the 
British Museum. The only thing worth reading, 
save as a literary curiosity, that she ever wrote, 
came about by accident. It sprang unintentioned 
from the head of ** Henry Dumont, Esq.,” and 
was only an enlargement of the original Preface, 
into which she had introduced details of personal 
history. Such ‘‘ details” were in the taste of the 
eighteenth quite as much as of the nineteenth 
century. The publishers and public wanted more 
of them than a mere preface could give. So she 
spun out the *‘ Narative of the Life of Mrs. 
Charlotte Charke,” and published it serially in 
eight numbers. It is said that she received threc- 
pence a number, or two shillings for the entire 
“* Narative.” 

Scarce wonder that she calls it the ‘‘ Brat of 
my Brain.” 

Colley Cibber saw himself outdone in his own 
characteristics by several of his children. Char- 
lotte spent her life in dissensions, contentions 
aud out-and-out quartels. The Cibbers all quar- 
reled among themselves, and Colley’s literary and 
theatrical dissensions, contentions and quarrels 
are a matter of eighteenth-century history. They 
gave Pope an opportunity and set swarms of inky 
midges abuzz. 

Cibber’s youngest daughter came late to her 
parents. She followed many brothers and sisters. 
Cibber says in the “Apology,” ‘* My muse and 
my spouse were equally prolific ;” and he published 
a play, sometimes two, a year. Charlotte was 
born not only to wealth and fashion, but to love 
and tenderness as well. She received the “ gen- 
teel ” education of her day, but from the very first 
her tastes were unfeminine. Asa toddling child 
she pinned up her petticoats to resemble breeches. 
She ‘handled a needle as a monkey does a kit- 
ten.” She preferred to steal rides astride upon 
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donkeys to amble her pony beside a stylish groom, 
even though her pride was hurt when her father 
from a window cried: ‘‘God demme! An ass 
upon an ass!” 

One of her tutors, in deference to her mascu- 
line tastes, taught her, or tried to, geography. 
This she avows nearly drove her mad. Geog- 
raphy was so much more unfeminine a pursuit 
than her usual ones that, even so late as her tea- 
cup-and-bellows period, Mrs. Charke declared it 
‘quite unnecessary for a Female.” She made 
herself a good shot and perambulated the coun- 
try gun on shoulder. She handled a currycomb 
like a stableboy. She even affected the speech of 
these menials, and could scratch her ear with her 
foot upon a spade with any yokel. 





THE STAGE OF COVENT GARDEN THEATRE IN 


mother eventually made a runaway marriage, and 
lived at sword’s point with her mother, as Char- 
lotte lived with everybody. 

It was natural that Colley Cibber’s daughter 
should take to the stage. She was imbued with 
the theatrical spirit, if not the dramatic, and al- 
most lived among the beings of that scenic world. 
She was entirely of her century, and all the allu- 
sions and comparisons of her autobiography are 
to the stage characters of her own day, never to 
the eternal types of the immortal dramatists. 
Farquhar and Cibber she knew by heart. Shake- 
speare she scarcely alludes to. Why should she, 
indeed, at threepence the number ? 

Her first appearance was April 8th, 1730, as Ma- 
demoiselle, in ** The Provoked Wife.” Her sec- 
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1763.— FROM A CONTEMPORARY COMIC PRINT 


ENTITLED ‘‘ FITZ-GIGGO: A NEW ENGLISH UPROAR.” 


She married young, being violently enamored 
of a fiddler, dancing master and actor of Drury 
Lane, Richard Charke. IIe was dissipated and 
licentious. His wife declares him also a place 
and fortune hunter who hoped to better his fort- 
unes by allying himself with the influential Cib- 
ber. 

At the end of two years the bickering pair sep- 
arated. For a time Charke sponged largely upon 
his wife, who still drew from her father; but in 
time his excesses made London dangerous for 
him, and he fled to Jamaica, where he died. The 
wife kept her infant daughter, to whom she 
claims to have been always devoted. It is not 
surprising, however, that this daughter of her 


ond, twenty ‘days later, was the same night the 
matchless Oldfield charmed the town for the last 
time. She succeeded so far that her father’s and 
Mrs. Oldfield’s approbation ‘‘ was no trifling Ad- 
dition to my Self-conceit.” 

Colley Cibber was obviously not assured that his 
daughter was instinct with genius ready to burst 
into lambent flame. So he was careful to have 
her first appearance billed as of ‘‘a young gen- 
tlewoman who has never appeared upon any stage 
before.” 

This cost the débutante many a guinea; for 
she took coach at once to inform all her friends 
that the ‘‘ young gentlewoman ” was before them. 
At her second appearance her name was billed in 
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capitals, and she ran from one end of the town 
to the other for the sake of seeing it. “‘ Nor do I 
believe it cost me less in Shoes and Coaches 
than two or three Guineas.” If this is evidence 
of a more feminine than some of Charlotte’s 
characteristics, it is counterbalanced by her re- 
mark that had she then beard herself else than 
praised “it would have led to a drawn battle.” 
For a time she was fairly successful. Her salary 
was thirty shillings a week. She understudied 
such actresses as Mrs. Porter, Mrs. Horton, Mrs. 
Butler, Mrs. Heron. She played Lucy in ‘* George 
Barnwell”; Thalia in Cooke’s “ ‘Triumph of Love 
und Honor”; Sylvia in “The Recruiting Of- 
ficer”; also Andromache, Cleopatra, and Queen 
Elizabeth. She began quite early to play men’s 
parts, and made equally good fops and rakes. 
Her career on London 
boards was about seven years 
long. During that time she 
drifted, or rather splashed, 
between Drury Lane and the 
Haymarket, Covent Garden, 
Goodman Fields and Lin- 
coln’sInn. She ‘‘decamped ” 
with her brother Theophilus 
from one theatre to another 
during his managership, and 
she ‘*decamped ” from him. 
She gives no reason for all 
these levantings, but the 
family habit was-.to be in hot 
water everywhere. At one 
time she collected a scratch 
company, and managed for 
herself and her own farces. 
A playbill of September 
26th, 1735, announces that at 
‘““York Buildings, by De- 
sire, will be presented ‘The 
Tragedy of Jane Shore’” (in which Mrs. Charke 
was Alicia). ‘*To which will be added a New 
Farce (never Acted but once) call’d ‘The Art of 
Management; or, Tragedy Expell’d.’ With a 
New, Occasional Prologue written and spoken by 
Mrs. Charke. At Common Prices. 
actly at Six o’Clock. N.B.—The Company are 
oblig’d to remove from the Hay-Market Theatre 
to York Buildings as being too Young a Sett of 
People to venture at great Expences without first 
having merited the Favour of the ‘Town to sup- 
port them in it; but as we are determin’d, to 
the full Extent of our Power, to endeavour to en- 
tertain them, we humbly hope they will accept of 
our Performances at the Little Theatre above 
mentioned ; and the Favour will be gratefully 
acknowledged by the whole Company, and par- 


To begin ex- 
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ticularly by their obliged Humble Servant, CHar- 
LOTTE CHARKE.” 

Our heroine was now at variance with her 
father, and fallen from the grace of London the- 
atres. It is said that one cause was her assump- 
tion of the part at the Iaymarket of Foppling 
Fribble, a character of Fielding’s ‘‘''om Thumb,” 
known to be a satire upon Colley Cibber. At any 
rate, from this point her decadence is rapid. Ter 
career becomes reckless and fantastic to the last 
degree. No longer is she the rich man’s dangh- 
ter, but the poverty-stricken adventuress, seedy 
of habit, shady of companionship. From the 
scratch company in the “ Little Theatre” she 
plunged into trade. She turned oilwoman and 
grocer in Long Acre. It was not a dull experi- 
ence, though a disastrous one. All her acquaint- 
ances came to see her play 
her new part. She came 
speedily to grief, for she 
never had more than a gallon 
of each kind of oil on hand 
at a time, and * trusted ” as 
had she a thousand, Even 
her links and flambeaux were 
stolen by flatterers before her 
very eyes. In three months 
she left her grocery, and 
took a grand puppet show, 
‘‘which is allowed to be the 
most elegant that ever was 
exhibited.” These puppets 
she managed herself, per- 
forming comedies with them, 
and of course speaking all 
the parts. She had faces 
carved for her puppets in the 
likeness of well-known actors 
—Garrick among others— 
artd dressed them as muag- 
nificently as their originals. But the venture 
failed, as all her ventures did, and then she mys- 
teriously fades from view. 

She disappears in a mist. It,is rather a fog, 
and is one of her own contriving. It is a verbal 
fog, a mystery of intention thrown over a page of 
her history. All she reveals is that she was ‘in 
a genteel Light addressed bya worthy Gentleman 
and closely persued till I consented to an honora- 
ble though very secret Alliance, and bound my- 
self by all the Vows sincerest Friendship could 
inspire never to confess who he was.” 

She reappears a second time a widow, or £0 
saying. She is still ‘‘Mrs, Charke.” None of 
her contemporaries allude to this mysterious mar- 
riage. There is no trace of this less than nebu- 
lous husband anywhere. His relict never alludes 
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to him again. She merely repeats that nothing 
will ever induce her to reveal his name, and 
passes on to her next experience. 

This time it is imprisonment for debt. The 
laureate’s daughter was now habitually attired 
asaman. She gives out in her Narrative that 
this was a necessity following—she does not even 
hint how—upon her mysterious marriage. One 
of the bailiffs was elderly and squat, and wore a 
hat corresponding. Charlotte was twenty-eight, 
tall and slim. She attributed her arrest to the 
dainty little hat she wore, which, richly trimmed 
with gold lace, gave her an air of affluence. She 
exchanged this natty cocked hat for the aged 
headgear of the fat bailiff, and escaped in his 
‘‘smoakey Conveniency (for it stunk insufferable 
of Tobacco).” She was temporarily relieved from 
fear of rearrest by contributions from various 
‘‘ladies,” keepers of coffechotises. Why those 
“ladies” thus befriended her she does not say. 
Doubtiess it was in answer to the begging letters, 
of which she sent nearly forty abont, by the hand 
of her “‘ poor little wench” of eight years. In 
her time Cibber’s daughter must have written as 
many such letters as any person of the Fleet. She 
was a persistent, indefatigable, audacious and 
highly successful mendicant, begging right and 
left, behind and before. Peg Woffington sent 
her money upon this occasion ; so did Garrick, 
Rich, Lacey-Beard ; still she could only creep 
out by owl light for fear of rearrest. She had 
now fallen to the stage where she lay hungrily 
in wait for chances to act in London purlieus 
with barnstormers whose hero was tipsy or hero- 
ine ‘‘indispoged.” She twisted thus into some- 
times four different parts a night, replacing the 
snoring occupant of some neighboring alley or 
doorstep. Even thus she dared not use her nat- 
ural voice, but piped and bassooned to cheat the 
sponging house. Sometimes after these ridicu- 
lous performances she fled in the squalid rags of 
some hanger-on of the “‘ barn.” A ‘clean shirt” 
was the prime necessity of this precarious exist- 
ence. She always carried one under her arm, 
and sometimes secured an evening’s engagement 
where clean shirts were rare solely because of it ! 

*‘Gaping for a crust” and pursued by bailiffs, 
she fled from London with a variety man known 
as ‘‘ Jockey” Adams, from his specialty of a 
jockey dance to the tune of ‘‘ Horse to New- 
market.” In the town whither the strollers jour- 
neyed a local heiress fell violently in love with 
**Mr. Brown,” as village maids are apt to fall in 
love with stage heroes, and Charlotte bitterly re- 
gretted that she was the laureate’s daughter in- 
stead of a male scion of the plebeian Browns. 
‘**Tiad I been what I represented,” she grumbled, 


“*T might have rid in my own coach in the rear 
of six horses !” 

It does not seem to occur to her to complain 
that had she not chosen to be the most lawless of 
Bohemians she might have ridden still in her fa- 
ther’s coach. ‘‘She ‘‘ rid” instead ‘in the rear” 
of one horse. Kings and queens, lords and com- 
mons were tossed up in an undistinguishable 
bundle, and like Scarron’s itinerants were carted, 
not coached, away. 

They carried abundant luggage, of goodly 
weight. It was mostly rusty swords and tragedy 
truncheons transfigured from mopsticks. But it 
imposed upon many a rustic innkeeper, and, 
sars Charlotte, ‘‘ then we were happy, for we eat.” 

But one day, tired of traveling by night for fear 
of meeting creditors, the daughter and grand- 
daughter of the great Cibber of Berkeley Square 
ran away from the variety man, and reached 
London with one solitary shilling. Then they 
walked during five hours to Dartford in a pelting 
rain, arriving at eight in the evening. Charlotte 
went immediately upon the stage, but her feet 
were wet, her voice hoarse, her attitudes weary, 
and she was dismissed next morning with half a 
crown. 

When next she landed upon her fect it was as 
**head domestic” to Lord A , who was then 
living with a “ Fille de Joye, no great Beanty, 
yet infinitely agreeable, remarkably genteel and 
fine-shaped, and a sensible Woman, whose U nder- 
standing was embellished by a Fund of Good 
Nature.” 

Now “ Mr. Brown ” (* darling name !” cries its 
bearer) had her own table, “‘ with a Bottle of Wine 
and any single Dish I chose for myself extra of 
what came from my Lord’s, and a Gnuinea 
paid me every Wednesday Morning. I marched 
every Day through the Streets with Ease and Se- 
curity, proud to cock my Hat at the Bailiffs.” 

It was too good to last. So when two super- 
cilions coxcombs and pragmatical blockheads, 
wanting discourse, arraigned her employer’s un- 
derstanding for entertaining one of an improper 
sex in a post of that sort, ‘‘ Mr. Brown” had to 
go back to her misery. 

Her next move was to beg money enough to 
buy a bit of sausage meat. She made sausages, 
and with her child peddled them from door to 
door. But then came a stray dog in her absence 





and devoured her capital. 

She sold sausages, but indignantly denies that 
she ever sold fish ! 

It is not easy to chronicle such ‘‘ Bohemianism.” 
She sings Mercury’s part at Sadler’s Wells, but 
finds it ‘‘more advantageous” to strut in the 
booths of Bartholomew’s Fair at a few shillings a 














day. She was forced to hide from the bailiffs 
again. Then her maternal uncle Shore—who, 
though an acknowledged madman (was poor 
Charlotte perhaps not a bit mad also, by mater- 
nal inheritance ?), onght to have known better 
—lent her money to establish a public house. 

As her chosen acquaintances were, so were her 
patrons. They took her candlesticks and sauce- 
pans without by your leave or thank you ; they 
demolished ber dishes, diminished her coals, and 
were forever in hue and cry after an invisible cur 
who fled with her provisions. 

After this failure, without betraying her sex 
‘‘Mr. Brown ” took a waiter’s place in the tavern 
of Potiphar’s Widow. There she waited upon 
Yerman perukemakers and French tailors, in 
their own tongues. When a “strangeness ensued ” 
and ‘Mr. Brown” departed, it was to a fleeting 
moment of better luck. 

She came across “‘ one Scudmore, a Sergeant of 
Dragoons,” who had some years before been a 
player. This Scudmore was again a player since 
‘his Return from Battle.” He took the “ Re- 
crniting Officer” for his benefit, and engaged 
Mrs. Charke to play Sylvia, and also to write a 
prologue for him to speak. 

‘‘T don’t pretend to have Talents in Regard to 
Poetry in Verse,” she adds, “or indeed in Prose, 
but (as) it speaks the Warmth of my Heart towards 
the Royal Family, whose illustrious Line may 
Heaven to latest Posterity extend, I will venture 
to insert what [ wrote, and hope, though I am 
but an insignificant and humble Subject, every 
true Briton will let my Zeal plead an Excuse for 
my Deficiency in attempting so noble and glori- 
ous a Theme : 

** PROLOGUE. 

“From Toils and Dangers of a furious War, 

Where Groans and Death successive wound the Air: 
Where the fair Ocean, or the chrystal Flood, 

Are dy’d with purple Streams of flowing Blood, 

I am once more, thank Providence, restor'd, 
Though narrowly escaped the Ballet and the Sword. 
Amid the sharpest Terrors I have stood, 

And smil’d at Tumults for my Country’s Good. 


But where's the Briton dare at Fate repine ? 
When our Great William's foremost of the Line! 
With steady Courage dauntless he appears, 

And owns a Spirit far beyond his Years. 

With Wisdom as with Justice he spurr’d on 

To save this Nation from a Papal Throne. 

May Gracious Heaven the youthful Hero give 
Long smiling Years of Happiness to live! 


‘ And Britons with united Voices sing 
The noblest Praises of their glorious King : 
Who to defend his Country and its Rights 
Parted from him in whom his Soul delights. 
Then with a grateful Joy, Britannia, own 
None but Great George should fill the British Throne.” 
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The spectacle of one Scudmore smiling at tn- 
mult for his country’s good was doubtless thrill- 
ing a century and a half ago. 

Perhaps Mrs. Sharke angled for a place on the 
Civil List. ‘‘It was well received at the Hay- 
Market Theatre,” she wrote, ‘‘and I was hand- 
somely rewarded by the Person whose Benefit it 
was wrote for.” 

Doubtless because of this little patch of purple 
upon her squalor she rises now to a place at the 
Haymarket and Covent Garden with her brother 
Theophilus. Then come more squabbles, fo- 
mented by great Colley, who rebuked Theophilus 
for allowing his daughter to appear on the stage 
in company with Charlotte. Away goes the furi- 
ous wanderer again to the booths of Bartholo- 
mew’s Fair. 

Thence she flees entirely to the country, doing 
“the road” (as nobody said then) in booth- 
storming fashion, and never seeing London again 
for nine years. 

She remained away till a few months before her 
novel and Narrative were written (in 1755) and 
her publishers saw her in her hovel. Until that 
time her story continued to be the unutterably 
squalid one of an eighteenth-century stroller; a 
story so much more haggard, ragged and foot- 
sore than can be in our century of railroads and 
pauper shelters. It was an unbroken story of 
barelegged tragedy queens, and kings in yarn 
stockings with twenty holes in sight; of tipsy 

rngénues staggering into the arms of drunken 
lovers; of thieving and fleeing managers; and 
a riot of evil passions to fright the imps of hell. 
The lanreate’s danghter consorted with stage- 
stiuck tailors, barbers and shoemakers, grooms 
and jail birds. When the strollers made twenty 
shillings a night for the house they were tempo- 
rarily happy. They then usually afforded what 
they called a “stock supper,” and which was 
finished in a free fight by way of dessert. They 
walked weary miles, they shivered and broiled in 
wind and sun. They were rejoiced to play to 
drunken batchers, “‘who soon entertained us 
with the Music of their Nostrils.” Sometimes they 
had “one scene and a curtain,” sometimes less. 
Sometimes they lay in prison, sometimes under 
the stars; sometimes they had not where to lay 
their heads. Once Charlotte left her crew, and 
begged money enongh to set herself up as a 
village pastry cook. She handled kitchen uten- 
sils as she did a needle, that is, ‘‘as a monkey 
does a kitten,” and scarce knew the ingredients 
of tarts. No wonder the village soon had enongh 
of her pastry, and believed enough better than 
a feast ! 
Then she sold out for a hog, fancying it would 
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stock her with piglets. She found it aged, and 
sold it at great loss. ‘‘ Mr. Brown, Cook from 
London,” was forced to pawn her hat and go 
bareheaded, and to pawn her waistcoat before 
finding a bed. 

Then in sheer desperation she “sat down and 
wrote a little T'yle,” which paved the way to a 
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escape, and thus it was that she began her novel. 
She had already made ‘‘ considerable progress in 
Mr. Dumont’s Llistory” when she took refuge 
on the Clerkenwell dungheap, with her teacup 
and bellows, her poor hopes and poorer manu- 
script. She had no money save as she begged 
from friends of better days, and she trusted to 





CHARLOTTE AS CORDELIA IN NAHUM TATE’S ADDED SCENE OF ‘‘ KING LEAR” (CORDELIA RESCUED BY EDGAR 
FROM RUFFIANS).— FROM THE CONTEMPORARY PICTURE BY PETER VAN BLEECK, 


small pittance to write, and to correct proof. She 
was often ‘‘impertinently treated ” by that other 
stroller, the “ little Insignificant,” her daughter’s 
husband. She was worn out with the plague and 
disappointments of a strolling life, the unappeas- 
able hunger, the qnenchless thirst, the eternal 
nakedness and undying weariness. She searched to 


the weekly publication of her “‘ Narative ” for the 
means of subsistence till the novel was out. 

At threepence a number, how brilliant the out- 
look! She also hoped to open an ‘ Oratorical 
Academy,” and was of faith that a benefit would 
be given her upon some stage. 

“Thank Ieaven ,” she writes, “I have not, 
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nor ever intend to have, any further Commerce 
with them (strollers), but will apply myself 
closely to my Pen; and if I can obtain the Ion- 
our and Favour of my Friends’ Company, at an 
Annual Benefit, I will to the Extent of my 
Power endeavour to entertain them with my own 
Performance, and provide the best I can to fill 
up the rest of the Characters.” 

Almost at the end of her terrible book is re- 
peated her hope of an. ‘‘ Academy” which will 
be for the ‘* Instruction of those who have any 
Ilopes, from Genius and Figure, of appearing on 
either the London Stages, or York, Norwich and 
Sath, all which are reputable; but will never 
advise or encourage any Person to make them- 
selves Voluntary Vagabonds, for such not only 
the Law, but the Opinion of every reasonable 
Person, deems those itinerant gentry who are 
daily guilty of the Massacre of dramatic Poetry.” 
Then she adds, with emphasis and tautology, 
‘But of them, no more! but a Jasting and long 
Farewel !” 

Poor Charlotte never had her ‘Annual Benefit.” 
Neither had she her ‘* Oratorical Academy.” But 
having dined and supped with disappointment, 
probably she was not surprised that it became 
her bed fellow. 

Instead of benefit or academy, che straggled 
into another ‘‘ novel.” “ The Lovers’ Treat; or, 
Unnatural Hatred,” was put forth in 1758, three 
years after “IL, Dumont” (as she always spoke 
of her ten-guinea novel), and about a year before 
her death. ‘The very sight of this other dismal 
little brat of her brain is enough to give one the 
blues. One may see in it the poor creature’s 
hopeless, helpless end. No publisher now ad- 
ventures to her hovel to offer even five guineas. 
No humorous even though clubfooted Introduc- 
tion shows her ex rapport with the world. 

‘The Lovers’ Treat” would shame an eight- 
eenth-century schoolgirl ambitious to ‘‘ make a 
story.” Whoever could guide a pen could write 
as good a novel. It shows knowledge neither of 
men nor manners, feeling nor thonglt. It might 
have been written in a nursery, or upon a deso- 
late isle by one born there, and with only Rich- 
ardson’s novels for glimpses at the life of the 
roaring world. It is difficult to read, in its rag- 
ged type upon coarse and grimy paper. It was 
not even ‘‘published,” but printed by com- 
mon tradesmen. Its forty pages are bound up 
with as many blank leaves for the purpose of 
swelling the story into a small volume. It was 
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** Printed and Sold at Bailev’s Printing Iouse at 
the Shop and Crown in Leadenhall Street ; where 
Tradesmen’s Bills are Printed neat and rea- 
sonable.” 

Printed ‘* for” and printed “ by” tell a woeful 
tale. 

The dying woman wrote it only to barter it 


with any speculator in printer’s ink who would 
give her a few sts for it. After roaming the 
country for years, tattered, dirty, skulking, flee- 


ing, quarreling, starving, begging—a hissing and 
reproach to the well-paunched laureate in Berke- 
ley Square—the prodigal tried to return to her 
father’s house. But the door was closed ; no fine 
raiment, no fatted calf awaited her; not even a 
crust was thrown her way. 

Fortunately the end was nigh. She lingered 
still another year, forgotten by all who ever knew 
her. She received the bounty of the compassion- 
ate, but so far as known never applied for parish 
relief. Nothing came to her at Cibber’s death, a 
year before her own. She died in 1759, less than 
fifty years of age. 

A strange, strange history! For hers were not 
the passions that make most tragedies of want 
and disgrace. ‘They were, on the contrary, those 
that certain of our ‘ picturesque” and ‘‘ ro- 
mantic” fictionists and poets pipe and tinkle in 
fantastic music. Nowhere is it said that she was 
a wanton. Wedo not read that she ever ‘took 
to drink.” No yearnings for flamboyant distine- 
tion laid pitfalls in her way. She lusted not for 
anklets and armlets, for tiaras and earrings, fine 
linen and rich purple. All these she had and 
threw aside when she quarreled with her father. 
She was selfish, willful, hot-tempered like her 
father, and she sank by an overweening taste 
for eccentric outbreaks, for pursuits, experiments 
and adventures that neither society nor the world 
at large recognizes as reputable, even though 


hazardous. She had a lust for vagabondage, a 
lust far less uncommon than men believe, and it 
bore her down as all inordinate lusts bear coul 


and body down. 
Her fate scar 


can weep over li 


ly excites sympathy. Nobody 
bellows and teacup, her pitcher 
with a snip out of it, her companion’s hungry 
smile, her own humbled and disconsolate mien. 
IIer misfortunes were of her own making—un- 
less in judging her we adopt wholly the fatalism 
of heredity. 

In that case she is entitled to as much pity as 
martyrs to far grander passions, 
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A NIGHT ON THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


By JAmes RICALTON, 


WHILE strolling in one of the thoroughfares of 
quaint old Cairo I chanced to meet a fellow coun- 
tryman from a semi-Western town. He had set 
out to make a pedestrian tour of the world as : 
representative of a local paper. Not being an 
experienced traveler, he was suffering from a de- 
spondency that not unfrequently besets one un- 
accustomed to foreign scenes, especially when he 
is surrounded by an unfamiliar race, committing 
a constant babel of unintelligible language in his 
ars at every turn. Indeed, a motley, surging 
human chaos such as one meets in the native 
streets of Cairo is quite sufficient to bewilder 
and depress the most experienced traveler. 

My new-found friend expressed a desire to ac- 
company ine about the Egyptian capital, and I 
was only too glad to grant him any advantage of 
my prior acquaintance with places and objects of 
interest. Isoon found him a genial companion, 
and seeing his desire for novel experiences, I sug- 
gested to him during one of our walks a little ad- 
venture, the accomplishment of which might 
furnish him with subject matter for his weekly 
installment of ‘‘ copy.” 

Before disclosing to him, however, the nature 
of the undertaking I had in mind I endeavored 
to extract a promise that he would perform it; 
but I had already aroused in him, very unwit- 
tingly, a dawning suspicion that I might be a 
reckless adventurer with an insatiate love for 
perilous impossibilities. Ile finally consented, 
but his consent was so guarded with precantion- 
ary ‘‘ifs” that it was about equivalent to a re- 
fusal. 

** You have not seen the Pyramids yet,” I said. 
‘Do you know that only about one person in 
fifty of all those who visit them make the ascent ? 
Some have not the nerve ; some have not the nec- 
essary endurance ; others Jack courage; while 
quite a large number, lacking some cr all of these 
qualifications, will tell you they have no desire to 
make the ascent—that it is foolish and stupid 
and unprofitable. Well, ‘sour grapes’ are always 
a prolifie crop. One can sympathize with the 
nervous and physically incapacitated in regard 
to such an undertaking; but do not hecd these 
sayings—too often the cant of cowards; take my 
word for it, a love of adventure is a normal ele- 
ment ina healthy human psychology. It only takes 
different forms in different conditions of life. Men 
all try to rise in the world, and so I propose shall 
we. Let us to-day walk to the Gizeh plateau and 
linger in the vicinity till nightfall. When dark- 


ness has sent the Bedouin guardians of the Pyr- 
amids to their homes, and with no guides nearer 
us than those slumbering in the villages of the 
Nile Valley, let us, unaided and alone, in solemn 
darkness, blindfolded as it were, scale the great- 
est of these mighty tumuli and make our bed on 
the topmost stone of hoary Cheops. I have just 
returned from a trip to Wady Halfa,” I contin- 
ned, ‘‘and among the passengers on the Nile 
steamer there was no end of talk abont a brave 
American girl—a heroine they were making her 
—who made the ascent of the great Pyramid all 
a'one; that is, she was accompanied by the usual 
number of guides, who, however, rendered her 
no assistance ; they went before and behind her, 
but did not ‘‘ boost” her from stone to stone as 
they usually do. Well, all praise to the plucky 
American girl; but Jet us go unattended and in 
midnight darkness, when there will be an inter- 
estingly increased amount of breakneck risk 
about it.” 

The cireumpedestrian had taken on an expres- 
sion full of misgiving ; his countenance betrayed 
an unmistakable desire to apply a spirit level to 
my phrenology; but he only said, ‘‘ Have you 
ever been up?” ‘ Yes,” I replied ; ‘* I’ve made 
the ascent twice before, and I am confident I can 
clamber my way up in the night. Now, if faith 
will remove mountains why will it not climb Pyr- 
amids? Just exercise a little faith in my lead- 
ership, and to-morrow the boast will be yours that 
you have done what no man has ever done be- 
fore; that, moreover, if we succeed in passing 
the night at the summit ours will be the highest 
bed ever occupied by man ; yet one in regard to 
the removal of which we will scarcely be able to 
follow the Biblical injunction.” 

On the following morning, after an early break - 
fast, we set out on foot across the Nile Valley, 
along the beautiful acacia-lined Pyramid Road. 
It was April, and the morning was delightfully 
cool, the air fragrant with the bloom of clover. 
Already lines of loping camels laden with prod- 
uce were on their way to the Cairo market ; and 
that dreadfnl national orchestra, the geakkiahs, 
had commenced their round of doleful creaking. 
We trudged on, discussing the possibilities of be- 
ing captured by the Bedouins ; of being robbed and 
precipitated from our prospective sleeping place ; 
and whether night watches would guard the Pyr- 
amids. Such speculations were beguiling the 
time and distance, when we discovered, on the 
edge of the desert, an encampment of Bedouins 
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that tempted us into a detour of several hours, 
which we spent among the grazing camels and 
tent homes of these picturesque nomads. 

It was sunset before we reached a hotel at the 
foot of the Gizeh platean. We necessarily inti- 
mated our intentions to the clerk, and requested 
the loan of blankets. He was quite willing to ac- 
commodate us with any amount of bedding for 
the chilly elevation, but said we were extremely 
foolish to attempt so perilous a climb in the 
night. 

We acknowledged our unwisdom, but reminded 
him, by way of extenuation, that foolish people 
must usually be classed with the incurables, and 
we wonld persist in our design. Ile smiled wisely 
and went off to rob some vacant bed of blankets. 
We cautioned him not to disclose our plans to the 
natives about the hotel, as they would soon con- 
vey such information to the inhabitants of an ad- 
jacent village, in which resided the Sheik of the 
Pyramids, and numerous guides whose revenues 
might be endangered by allowing an ascent to be 
made without their services; that the skulking 
Bedouins, moreover, might hasten to take advan- 
tage of such an opportunity for midnight rob- 
bery. 

When darkness had settled down upon the 
desert, and Cheops, Chephren and Menkare 
loomed up as three spectral mourtain silhon- 
ettes, we léft the hotel to make a stealthy recon- 
noissance of their bases, to ascertain whether the 
Bedouin guards had retired to their homes and 
the way was clear for our ambitious climb. For 
the reader must remember that those who guard 
these shrines exercise the right to impose a tax 
of fifty cents on every ascent made, and that that 
amount to them is more than the value of a 
Christian dog’s life. 

We found them deserted. The clamorous, per- 
sistent guides, whose garrulous importunities 
during the day are so well known to every visitor, 
were gone. Not a sound save the barking of 
jackals in the far-away desert. The Pyramids, 
the Sphinx and the ruined tombs were wrapped 
in the most solemn stillness. The crannching of 
débris under our feet startled us. Our nerves, 
already disturbed with the immediate prospect of 
climbing on hands and knees nearly five hundred 
feet skyward, were still further agitated by a fear 
of capture and robbery. 

Instead of attempting the ascent on the usual 
south side, we passed around to the less frequented 
southwest corner. Having reached the base cor- 
ner stone, we listened long and carefully ; but no 
sound of footstep broke the stillness. I coun- 
seled my friend to cantion and slowness in onr 
precarious task ; to examine every foothold before 
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trusting it; to avoid entanglement with his loose 
blanket ; that, with his life in his hand, he could 
afford to take time and exercise caution; and 
withal to maintain a mastery over his nerves. 
This bit of precautionary parley was all spoken in 
a whisper, ut the end of which my companion 
said : ‘*Go on, and I will follow.” 

The sides of the Pyramid consist of a series of 
very irregular steps, formed of broken and dis- 
placed stones from two to three feet in width 
and about the same in thickness, often weather- 
worn and insecure, making the ascent more diffi- 
cult and treacherous, especially in the darkness 
of night. 

A little after nine o'clock we started, and 
worked our way upward, stone by stone, seldom 
more than fifteen feet apart, stopping every few 
moments to rest and compose ourselves; for 
although we could but dimly see our increasing 
altitude we fully felt it, and crouched closely on 
hands and knees against the stones, often with 
only a margin of two feet. In the darkness we 
could not choose our way, but had to grope from 
stone to stone, stopping to take advantage of 
every spacious block for rest and matual en- 
couragement. During the first one or two hun- 
dred feet we sometimes looked downward, but 
only to distinguish a dim, giddy height that re- 
called the terrible philosophy of falling bodies. 

The stones were ragged and sharp, and our 
knees became chafed and sore. During my pre- 
vious ascents by daylight the height did not 
seem half so great. Before we had made half 
the distance we were already peering upward for 
the topmost stones. Every thirty or forty feet 
we rested for a few moments; then we were 
groping again along the narrow edge to find a 
more accessible point. Our faces were grimy, our 
bodies suffused with a cold perspiration, and not 
till it seemed we hadealmost reached the star- 
studded firmament did we touch the topmost 
course. 

I pulled myself upon the last stone with a shnd- 
der such as we feel in childhood when shutting 
the door after ns on a dark night. Remaining on 
my hands and knees, I peered over for the news- 
paper man; he was only a few yards behind, and 
I quickly encouraged him with the information 
that I was on the top. Ina few minutes I took 
his hand and landed him on the crown of old 
Cheops. Ile would scarcely quit my hand for 
very gladness. We seated ourselves on some huge 
stones to contemplate our strange surroundings. 


The ascent had oceupied nearly two hours, and 
the feat was half achieved. 
Now we were to make our bed well-nigh, it 


seemed, among the stars, and pass a night on the 
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A NIGHT ON THE 


giddy summit of the first of the seven wonders of 
the world. And how unspeakably solemn and 
impressive were the surroundings of this strange 
sleeping place! Seven miles away the lights of 
Cairo twinkled like lesser stars in the horizon ; 
the turbid, branchless Nile, although invisible, 
was winding its way to the sea, flooding hundreds 
of canals, fertilizing a nation and supplying food 
for five millions of human beings. ‘To the south 
and west the boundless desert. The dusky form 
of the Sphinx was below us, and the sombre out- 
lines of the second and third Pyramids darkened 
the sky in another direction. On every side were 
the despoiled tombs of the kings of past ages. 
The dust of the builders of these mighty sepul- 
chres has been drifting in desert sand for three 
thousand years, but the eternal sepulchres still 
remain. ‘All things dread Time, but Time 
dreads the Pyramids.” 

Stretching to the north and far away to the 
south is this vast plateau of the dead. The Nile 
is Egypt, and its arid, rocky border for a thon- 
sand miles is one endless sepulture, embracing, it 
has been estimated, the dust of no less than 
seven hundred millions of human beings. From 
this lofty midnight height the mind vainly at- 
tempts a retrospect of four thousand years, and 
to imagine the busy aspect of the populous valley 
during the reign of the Pyramid-building kings. 
Far away across the valley, at the Mokkatam IlTills, 
thousands of slaves were fashioning by unknown 
methods the huge -blocks of limestone ; strangely 
constructed rafts, bearing these great stones, were 
plying between the ancient quarries and the 
Pyramid plateau, hurrying by primitive modes 
of navigation to take advantage of every day of 
high Nile. Other strange craft were floating 
down the flooded valley from far-away Sfene, 
bearing massive blocks of matchless syenite for 
the King’s Chamber. 

Thus we pondered at midnight on the upper- 
most stone of the mightiest structure ever built 
by the hand of man, until the chilly night air 
compelled us to seek the warmth of our blankets 
and attempt to sleep under the most novel and 
unfavorable conditions. Placing one blanket 
upon the level topstones and stretching ourselves 
upon it, and drawing the other blanket over us, 
we attempted to sleep. But the night breeze at 
that elevation was so cold, our bed so hard and 
our nervous condition so insomnolent that sleep 
was next to impossible. We tucked the blankets 
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in around us as best we could, covered our heads, 
snuggled closely together, and thus remained for 
two hours, when my companion suddenly sprang 
to his feet, uttering some very emphatic words 
about a snake among the stones, and declaring he 
would not sleep amongst venomous serpents. Ile 
had only heard a twittering noise that proceeded 
from a crevice in the stones near him. I was 
familiar with the sound ; it was that of a harm- 
less little land lizard. 

After a vigorous attempt to bring heat to our 
bodies by a shivering pirouette we again wrapped 
ourselves in our blankets for a second attempt, 
but with little better success. Thus we grimly 
forced away the hours till only sufficient time re- 
mained to make the descent before the approach 
of dawn, when we might be discovered by an 
early riser among the natives. Finding sleep im- 
possible, and knowing that the descent would be 
more difficult and perilous than the ascent, we 
arose, gathered up our blankets and prepared to 
descend. Many years ago some enthusiastic 
American traveler erected a flag pole on the pin- 
nacle of the great Pyramid. Being numb with 
cold and wishing to bring my blood into better 
circulation before commencing the descent, and 
at the same time to honor the motto (Excelsior) 
of my native State, I climbed the weather-beaten 
staff. At this point we would fain have it.dulged 
a whoop, but a fear of arousing the natives and 
the chilled state of our whooping organs forbade. 

Then began our downward climb, at two o’clock 
in the morning. It was longer, more tedious and 
more try ing than our ascent ;: upward, it was grop- 
ing with our hands; downward, it was groping 
with our feet. From a position on hands and 
knees we thrust our feet downward ; then resting 
allowed our feet to prospect 

next stone below; this se- 


on our stomaclis, 1 


for a foothold on 


cured, we cautiously loWered ourselves, dragging 
our blankets after us. This giddy backward de- 


scent continued till after four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when we slid from the last stone, chafed, 
dust-covered and exhausted. ° 

The ruddy east was heralding the dawn, and our 
little adventure with the Pyramid was achieved. 
Foolish and purposeless it might seem, but I 
believe it will never cease to be a pleasurable 
reminiscence. On the morrow we trudged the 
long, dusty way back to Cairo, where for weeks 
thereafter we were pointed out as the ‘the fel- 
lows who slept on the Pyramid.” 
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THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


By Lizzie T. GREEN. 


Tue clouds still thicken, and the damp wind is blowing, 
The mist spreads its mantle of gray far and wide ; 
The river is sobbing as onward it rushes— 
We know it will rain at the turn of the tide. 


The fishermen out in their boats on the water 
Sing loud and clear as onward they glide ; 

They know the river with its sunshine and shadows— 
And cast in their nets at the turn of the tide. 


The river of life seems so rough and so weary, 
The clouds are so dark and the river so wide; 
But we hold our boat firm, with hand ever steady— 
For the sun will shine out at the turn of the tide. 


And what does it matter, whatever the weather, 
Nor how our boat tosses from side to side: 

No matter what storm sprite is ruffling the waters— 
There is always a change at the turn of the tide. 


THE WEB OF LIFE. 


By MARY SARGENT HOPKINS. 


In the mystic, changeful web of life 
Love weaves with glittering thread 

A jeweled sparkling cloth of gold, 
With perfumed flowers bespread. 


As Love the shuttle lightly throws 
There grow beneath his hand 
Bewildering sprays of passion flowers, 

By southern breezes fanned. 


But darkening shadows grim and gray 
Come stealing o’er the loom ; 

Love looks in cold Ambition’s face, 
And reads therein his doom. 


The colors bright, the warm-hued flowers, 
In warp and woof lie dead ; 

Regret’s and Disappointment’s hands 
Now weave an endless thread. 


And slowly, steadily and sure 
A sombre, mournful pall 

Is wrought at last by busy Death, 
O’er Life’s dimmed web to fall. 
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By EpWARD INGLE, 


From the headquarters in Washington are sent 
to all parts of the country, with ever-increasing 
accuracy, the forecasts of the weather, as well as 
the records of conditions that have prevailed at 
the various stations during twenty-four hours. 
In the reception room at each end of the national 


Capitol is displayed the same kind of material for 
the immediate benefit of four hundred and more 
representatives, in House and Senate, of all sec- 
tions of the land. Laymen, who have observed 
the interest in that feature of meteorology on the 
part of the lawmakers and visitors, are impressed 

















by a feeling that it has contributed largely to an 
appreciation of the value of the general service, 
and to the removal of popular misconceptions of 
its methods and purposes. Mr. F. J. Randolph— 
to whose intelligent study, backed by the readi- 
ness of the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
chief of the weather bureau to improve all practi- 
cul parts of the service, has been due the steady 
and prompt enlargement of the work at the Cap- 
itol—is in charge on the House side, and Mr. J. H. 
Jones, careful and painstaking, is on the Senate 
side. When Mr. Randolph was detailed for the 
place the outfit at his command was contined to 
a couple of large maps similar to those used in 
chambers of commerce and elsewhere in the 
larger cities of the United States. Both he and 
his comrade have now a larger assortment of aids 
to the study of the weather. The basis of oper- 
ations is a large map with the stations marked by 
small brass hooks. Upon these are hung paste- 
board tags denoting the conditions of the 
weather. Some tags have printed upon them 
black figures showing the temperature, and some 
have red figures for the precipitation. Above 
them is hung an arrow with a large disk, its color 
indicating phases of the atmosphere, and the 
point the direetion of the wind. A red disk 
means clear; a blue and white one, fair ; a light 
blue, cloudy; and a black one, rain ; while a black 
disk crossed by white lines is the sign of snow. 
With a green cord stretched around the hooks is 
inclosed the area affected by any prevailing mete- 
orological disturbance of note, the path of the 
storm being marked by a piece of red tape termi- 
nating in a large arrow. 

Near the wall maps, one of which is used to 
show conditions reported at 8 o’clock a. M., and 
the other to mark the storms, cold and warm 
waves, or the maximam temperatures of the pre- 
ceding day, are the files of the daily weather 
charts, weekly crop bulletins, average tempera- 
‘ture charts, maximum and minimum temperature 
records for a long term of years, and drawings 
of the tracks of annual storms. Members of 
Congress pass through the corridor where the 
maps are hung, from eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing until adjournment in the afternoon, and the 
great number of them do not fail to spend a few 
moments in front of the map, satisfying them- 
selves by personal observation—for the story is 
made so plain that all who run may read—or ply- 
ing Mr. Randolph with questions of more than 
local importance. When acold wave is advanc- 
ing from the northwest, or a warm one for that 
matter, or when the veering of the arrows toward 
the southeast creates suspicion that one of the 
West Indian terrors may be approaching the 
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coast, great curiosity is manifested about the daily 
changes in the position of the green cord and 
the tapeline, and members from a distance anx- 
iously watch the approach of the storm area to 
their homes. When the temperature is ninety- 
eight at Washington a member from Minneapolis 
will take particular delight in reading from the 
map that his folks are reveling in a temperature 
of early spring. Others, in noting the record of 
great heat, like that of last summer in the Da- 
kotas and Nebraska, will go to their seats grieved 
at the thought that their constituents will be 
subjected to heavy losses. Perhaps, as was the 
case last spring, the snow line with a cold wave 
has advanced much farther south than usual, and 
the members from Louisiana, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Florida and Georgia eagerly scan the map 
to learn whether their neighborhoods have been 
affected. Western Texas has been suffering from 
a protracted drought, and the indications of a 
possible rainfall leave the Representatives from 
that State in a contented frame of mind. One 
member has large cattle interests. Ie is a thou- 
sand or more miles from home. It is time for 
killing hogs. 

** What is likely to be the weather at Abilene ?” 
he asks. 

«Tt looks as if it might be cool,” comes the re- 
ply, after a careful inspection of the map. 

** Begin killing to-morrow,” is the message soon 
clicking from the telegraph instrument. 

“*Tlow long will the cold snap last in Michi- 
gan 2” asks another, who is a lumberman when he 
is not otherwise engaged. 
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<< Qf course there is no absolute certainty, but 
there is nothing to indicate that it will not last 
for two or three days. ‘There are two or three 
feet of snow in your part of the State, and the 
temperature is twenty-two degrees.” 

‘‘ Begin hauling at once,” wires the Congress- 
man to his agents. 

These dialogues, though the clerk does not 
pretend to make forecasts, are but instances of 
the use which farmers, cattle raisers or lumber- 
men make of the weather map in directing from 
a distance the work at their homes, and demon- 
strate the possibilities similar to the cases, men- 
tioned in Secretary Morton’s report, of the saving 


These are connected by electric wires with the 
instruments on the roof, and automatically write 
their several parts of the story of the weather. 
Record sheets, ruled for degrees, inches, hours 
and divisions of hours, are placed upon cylinders 
operated by clockwork, and as the cylinders re- 
volve, pens in response to the electric message 
from the roof trace the lines of variation across 
the sheets. ‘The rain- and wind-gauge sheets are 
for twenty-four hours, and those for the barome- 
ter and thermometer for a week. 

Familiarity with the instruments and with the 
object lessons on the maps brings the members of 
Congress into close touch with the work of the 





, 
THE WEATHER MAP. 


in Qhio of $200,000 by the warning of January 
24th last, and of a like protection of farm prod- 
ucts from frosts in North Carolina. 

Ever since the introduction of the service at 
the Capitol, Congressmen have wished to know 
how readings of the weather are obtained. This 
curiosity, far from being idle, but born of a desire 
to understand something of meteorology, has been 
gratified by placing in one corner of the reception 
rooms some of the principal instruments in use. 
The set occupies one of the window recesses, and 
is a source of pleasure to many persons. It in- 
cludes a barograph, a telethermograph, a triple 
register of the velocity and direction of the wind 
and the duration of sunshine, and a rain gauge. 


weather bureau. When they read in Secretary 
Morton’s report that during the year there were 
very few disastrous storms of which the people 
had not been apprised twenty-four hours in 
advance, of the saving of the steamship Rappa- 
hannock with her cargo off Cape Henry in Janu- 
ary, 1894, and the statement that the burean’s 
warnings for September and October last kept in 
port vessels valued at $36,283,913, they will wait 
in no surprise to learn whether the warnings in 
future will have such value that marine insur- 
ance policies will have a new proviso by which 
the insurance will become void in case of loss by 


a storm of which the bureau had given timely 
notice. 
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‘‘ ME GLANCED UP AND BEHELD TIIE PADRE, 


A SOLDIER OF MEXIC( 





~~ 


By PLAto G. EMERY. 


“‘ MIGUEL.” 

‘Yes, captain.” 

‘* You are a soldier ?” half inquiringly. 

«Yes, captain, as you yourself can testify.” 

“Tt is true, Miguel. Well, the general desires 
you to report at headquarters.” 

** Miguel will not fail to be there. What is the 
time ?” 

‘Three o’clock. But let me warn you, the 
mission is very dangerous.” 

““T am a soldier, captain.” 

“Good, Miguel. He could find no better in all 
Mexico, and I doubt not you will satisfy him.” 

Vol. XXXIX., No. 5—37. 


And so it came about that Miguel stood before 
the general commanding, at exactly three o’clock 
in the afternoon of a dry September day, at the 
Aleazar. 

Your nam 

“* Miguel.” 

** Rank ?” 

‘‘ Private, C 

“Private !” contemptuously. 

‘And a soldier, general !”—his eyes flashed 
with an inborn fire. 

‘* Well, Miguel,” said the general, “ you shall 
go to the President.” 


mpany C.” 
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‘*The President ?” in astonishment. 

‘“‘ Yes,” laughing. ‘‘ Did you suppose I wanted 
you ?” 

‘<The captain said so.” 

‘‘The captain was right so far; but it is the 
President, after me. Pangelo, to the President.” 

Accompanying his guide, Miguel soon stood in 
the presence of the President of Mexico. The 
guide having withdrawn, the President beckoned 
Miguel to come nearer the window at which he 
was standing. 

** As a soldier of Mexico, you are prepared to 
undertake a secret and dangerous mission ?” 

‘‘Anything the President shall choose.” 

*“Good. I believe you are capable. Do you 
know the road from here to Tezcuco ?” 

‘* Every inch, your excellency.” 

“Ah! Then you know the hacienda of Sefior 
Gonzales ?” 

** Yes, your excellency.” 

“You know, also, that Gonzales has joined the 
insurgents ?” 

“*T heard it yesterday.” 

«Tt shall be your duty, then, to enter the home 
of this traitor and bring to me a document in 
possession of a young woman who is now at his 
house. When taken from my cabinet it was 
fulded thus, the government seal at the top, my 
signature at the bottom, and contained directions 
for the disposition of a young lady in the event 
of my death, Do not fail to get it, or leave the 
memory of a true soldier to mark the failure.” 

“‘T understand perfectly, your excellency. It 
is the paper—or my body.” 

‘You are quick at conclusions. It is only nec- 
essary to add that this young woman is of fairer 
complexion than most of our people, with golden 
hair and eyes black as midnight. She is about as 
tall as yourself; speaks quickly, almost fiercely, 
when excited ; at other times she is very quiet, 
and has the soft manner of anun. You will need 
to be on your guard, lest she seduce you into fall- 
ing in love with her.” 

‘‘There is no fear of it, your excellency. The 
thought of Inez would save me from that.” 

‘*Ah! you have a sweetheart ?” 

‘‘The dearest in all Mexico, your excellency.” 

‘*She will not interfere with your going ?” 

‘‘T have not seen her for five days, nor shall I 
see her until after I return. 

‘*] begin to believe you will succeed. Yon will 
need money,” added the President. 

‘Not even a peseta, your excellency,” said 
Miguel, drawing back. ‘I shall secure the doc- 
ument by wit and strength alone.” 

‘* Well said, Miguel. Now go, for every mo- 
ment is precious.” 
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Miguel saluted and retired. Once out of the 
palace, he sighed with relief. 

“If they would but increase my pay to seven 
pesos, 80 that I could marry Inez, I would not envy 
even the President himself.” 

An hour later a peon crossed the Paseo and 
struck into the open country toward Tezcuco; a 
bright clean ‘‘ zarape” covered his shoulders; a 
broad red sash fringed with silk wound around 
his waist and hung nearly to the ground, while 
his other garments were a shirt, a pair of white 
trousers and a broad sombrero. In this strange 
but picturesque garb it would have been difficult 
to recognize Miguel. Nevertheless it was he, and 
as he looked back toward the city the sun was 
slowly sinking behind the bright red-and-blue 
dome of the Church of San Francisco. In front 
the twilight was already deepening, so he pushed 
on quickly, keeping a sharp lookout ahead ; for 
the road to Tezuco was notorious for its bandits, 
who seemed to dwell nowhere, but to rise directly 
out of the ground and at the slightest sign of re- 
sistance stick a knife or two into their victim, 
then strip him of everything except the covering 
nature provided. 

Miguel was by no means a coward, yet he 
breathed easier when he beheld a bright light 
shining through the small windows of an adobe 
hut. 

“<The padre is still awake. I will seek shelter 
and rest.” 

The rude door was quickly opened in response 
to his slight knock. A bare room, devoid of fur- 
niture save for two benches, a table, a case on the 
wall filled with old and well-worn books, and a 
finely carved ivory crucifix on the opposite side— 
that was all, except the padre himself, a young- 
ish man with keen gray eyes, and a sad smile 
hovering on his thin, bloodless lips. 

**May I rest here to-night, holy father ?” 

‘With all my heart will I share my hut with 
Miguel.” 

A sly glance leaped from the priest’s eyes. 

“© You know me ?” 

‘* Easily,” replied the priest. ‘‘ Faces change, 
but voices never—and, then, peons do not seek 
shelter ; they lie in the open, satisfied if the blue 
sky of heaven is above and the stars light them 
to bed. Ceremony is scant here, Miguel, as you 
should know. There are two benches ; you shall 
take one, and I the other. Then yon shall tell 
me why you look like a peon, and why you are 
here at this hour.” 

Miguel laughed uneasily. There might be no 
harm in telling the padre, and—yet—bah! he 
would tell him. 

‘*T am commissioned by the President to secure 
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from a certain woman an important document, 
and—why, padre! I have just thought of it; 
this woman is like my Inez—golden hair, fair 
complexion, and eyes like midnight stars. [——” 

‘‘Inez ?” interrupted the priest, fixing his 
piercing eyes upon Miguel, and drawing his lips 
tightly, whispering to himself, ‘‘1 am sure it was 
Nina I saw!” Then, aloud: ‘‘ You speak of Inez. 
She is your wife ?” 

‘*No, padre,” blushing; ‘“‘she is my sweet- 
heart, whom I shall marry some day.” 

“‘Light complexion, golden hair and bright 
eyes, you said ?” 

‘‘ Yes, padre; that is Inez. Ah! how sweet 
she is I cannot tell, and when she speaks !—it is 
like the soft wooing of a gentle summer breeze.” 

The priest abruptly quitted his seat, and began 
to arrange some books within the case on the 
wall. 

‘*Tt is so like Nina!” he muttered to himself. 
Then to Miguel : ‘‘ This woman you seek is like 
your Inez ?” 

‘“ Why, yes, padre ; though I did not think of 
it before.” 

The priest turned again to his books. 

**T am sure it was Nina I saw two davs ago; 
yet—can it be there are three women in Mexico 
so unlike the rest that the picture of one is that 
of the other?” After a pause: ‘‘ Where shall you 
find this woman ?” 

The priest asked the question nonchalantly, as 
if it mattered little whether he learned. 

«‘That I cannot tell, even to you, padre.” 

‘‘Oh, well, it does not matter; I merely asked 
out of a priest’s curiosity.” 

His tone implied a dismissal of the subject, 
which Miguel willingly permitted. 

Soon the latter stretched out on the rnde bench, 
and directly fell asleep. Not so the padre. ‘The 
moment his visitor’s eyes were closed he put away 
all restraint, and began pacing up and down the 
bare floor of his cell-like room. Soon the small 
room became unbearable. He slipped out into 
the little garden, and again took up his ceaseless 
motion, back and forth, up and down, as if that 
was the only palliative for his disturbed soul. 

Daybreak found him still pacing —still dis- 
turbed ; the night had not worn away his trouble. 

Miguel awoke, and came out. 

‘‘Ah, Miguel! you are astir early.” 

‘‘ And yet the padre is before me.” 

«A host’s privilege, Miguel,” replied the priest, 
smilingly. ‘‘ But come, let us breakfast.” 

Miguel protested. He was already indebted to 
the padre, but the priest insisted until he con- 
sented to remain. 

It was a frugal meal, even for a soldier; but 
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Miguel thoroughly enjoyed it, and after repeat- 
edly thanking the priest started again on his 
journey. Before he had gone far the padre came 
cautiously from his hut and followed. 


‘*T must see her,” he said to himself. ‘It is 


folly—madness ; but I cannot rest until my eyes 
once more behold my lost Nina—for it must be 
Nina—there cannot be another.” 

So he kept after Miguel, stopping when he 
stopped, until at last they came within the 
hacienda of Sefior Gonzales. 


From a low window just beneath the eaves of 
the tiled roof Miguel saw a bright light, toward 
which he crept, somewhat eageriv at first, but 


slower and more tiously when he mounted the 


roof of a small shed leaning directly under. 
Reaching the opening, he saw the figure of a 
woman sitting at a low writing table, one hand 
resting on the edge, the other thrown halfway 
across, her head bent to one side, as if thinking. 
After watching her several minutes, Miguel 
moved stealthily forward through the window 
and into the room. From his position he saw 
unfolded on the table the cxact document he was 


to carry back to the President. Under her hand 
was another paper, which he made out to be a 
partial copy of the original. Stepping closer, he 
prepared to spring upon her and stop any out- 
ery she might make, when he saw her head drop 
foward, and he knew she was sleeping. 

Quickly did he possess himself of the paper, 
placing it inside of his shirt; then, emboldened 
by the ease with which he had obtained it, he took 
hold of the copy, and slowly drew it away. The 
movement awakened the woman, who sprang up 
and seized him around the neck, continuing to 
shrick until Miguel caught her under the arms 
and pushed her away. As her hold on him loos- 
ened she fell violently forward, striking her head 
against the sharp corner of the heavy table and 
cutting a deep wound, from which the blood 
spurted upon his bare foot. It was not this, how- 
ever, which caused him to ery gut and kneel 
upon the floor, heedless of the alarm she had 
given, or the time and place. 

‘Inez! my Inez! Speak to me! speak to me 
—I am Miguel! O Mother in Heaven! what 
have I done? Speak, my love, to Miguel, who 
loves only you, but who did not know you.” 

In his frenzy he tore away the black lace man- 
tilla which partly covered her face, and tried to 
put life into her dumb lips and sightless, staring 
eyes by kissing them again and again. Hearing 
footsteps, he gianced up and beheld the padre, 
who had entered by the same way as himself. 

‘Ah. padre, see! I came after the woman who 
was like my Inez, and behold, it id she! It is 
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my Inez whom I have killed! 
not mercy in heaven ? 
once more !” 

No answer came ; but the padre, bending over 
and shading his eyes from the light, grew white 
as the rough-plastered walls around him. 

‘‘His Inez ?” to himself. ‘She, my lost Nina, 
the lover of that dolt! No, it cannot be; he is 
dreaming—her blood has turned his mind.” 

Like a cat he sprang upon Miguel, clutching 
his shoulders with his thin, bony hands. 

‘‘ Look again, Miguel, and as you value your 
soul’s safety tell me, who is she ?” 

It was with a surprised tone that Miguel an- 
swered : 

‘‘Who could she be, padre, except my Inez ?” 

“«* Ay,” muttered the priest, ‘* who could she be 
but my lost Nina, now doubly lost ? Hark you, 
Miguel,” he said, aloud ; ‘‘one moment more 
and Sefior Gonzales will be here with his men. 
Listen! They are coming—now they beat at thie 
door! Quick! save yourself. I will stay here 
and keep them from pursuing.” 

“’Why should I go, padre ?” asked Miguel, bit- 
terly. ‘‘I have no longer hope in life, since Inez 
is gone.” 

Suddenly out of the chaos of his mind a thought 
came to Miguel. He leaped up. 

“TI will go, padre; her death shall be avenged. 
But you—why stay ? They will kill you !” 

“*Do not mind me—they will respect my cloth. 
Go now, before it is too late, and both perish.” 

“‘Tt shall be so,” hoarsely whispered Miguel. 
“‘ Thy blessing, padre.” 

A moment later Miguel was on the ground, his 
face turned toward the ‘ City of the Sun,” his 
heart steeled to a purpose of which he but dimly 
saw the result. 

IIe had scarcely cleared the roof when the door 
was torn from its hinges, and seven savage-look- 
ing Mexican half-breeds burst in, to find the 
paulre kneeling beside the stili form of their com- 
patriot, and lifting aloft a small crucifix. 

* Tlolja, !” cried the leader, gruffly. 


O God, is there 
Speak, Inez, speak to me 


sefior : 
** Who are you ?” 

No answer from the padre. The leader stepped 
aside, a malicious smile on his brutal lips. 

“Ready !” 

Six carbines were pointed at the priest’s heart ; 
yet he still knelt, unmoved. 

‘* Fire !” 

Six reports rang out simultaneously. The 
priest, still clasping that emblem of hope, the 
crucifix, fell beside the body of his lost Nina, who 
had been found, but lost again. 

Far out on the roadway Miguel heard the re- 
port, and half divining its dreadful import, 
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pushed on still more swiftly, while a gleam of 
almost savage hatred shone from his bright black 
eyes. 

**It is now two lives instead of one he shall 
pay for !” 

Without stopping, without food or drink, he 
pressed on until in the distance he saw the red- 
and-blue tiled roof of the Church of San Fran- 
cisco glistening in the morning sunlight. 

Then he became calmer, and after changing 
his dress presented himself at the palace, where, 
in response to the single word ‘‘ Mexi,” he was 
admitted directly into the presence of the Presi- 
dent. 

“*Miguel !” somewhat contemptuously, at the 
same time elevating his eyebrows. ‘‘ You do not 
care to risk your precious life for your Presi- 
dent ?” 

“‘It is done,” said Miguel, shortly, stepping 
forward and placing in his hand a packet. 

“* What !” exclaimed the President, now ashamed 
of his hasty words. ‘‘ You have performed the 
task already 2” 

“« See,” was the simple response. 

The President unfolded the papers, growing 
pale as he noted the partly finished copy. 

** You are deserving ” He stopped short as, 
glancing up, he beheld Miguel stealthily approach- 
ing with a drawn dagger in his hand, 

‘*T ask nothing but the life of the one who 
sent me to kill my Inez !” 

** Your Inez ?” in astonishment. 

** Ay,” muttered Miguel. ‘It was she from 
whom I took the papers—it was she whom I 
killed in deing so; and it was through me the 
good Padre Geromo was shot by Sefior Gonzales’s 
followers.” 

Iie drew nearer the President, who seemed 
staggered and unable to realize his danger. 

“‘Stop, Miguel!” he suddenly commanded. 
“You say Geromo was shot. How 
there ?” 

*‘T sought shelter at his hut,” replied Miguel, 
doggedly. 

*“‘HWumph! And told him of your mission ?” 

“*Some,” admitted Miguel. 

‘Did he see the woman from whom you took 
these papers ?” 

** After she was dead, yes.” 

‘* What did he do—how did he act ?” eagerly. 

“Why,” replied Miguel, forgetting his pur- 
pose and becoming interested in the President’s 
questioning, ‘‘ he besought me on my soul to say 
who she was.” 

** And you said ?” 

«* My Inez, surely.” 

** What did he do then ?” 
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‘« Spoke something to himself I could not hear, 
then bade me escape.” 

The President reached into a drawer of the 
table at his side, and drew out a small, polished 
shell with the portrait of a beautiful Mexican 
sefiorita painted upon it. 

‘*Ts this the one you killed 

““My Inez!” eagerly. ‘‘ Where did you get it ? 

‘‘ Listen, Miguel,” commanded the President, 
sternly. ‘‘ Instead of revenging yourself upon me, 
I should have you shot for killing my daughter.” 

‘*Your daughter!” exclaimed Miguel, dum- 
founded, staring helplessly at the President. 

“Yes,” continued the latter, ‘‘my daughter— 
though none knew it except myself until she se- 
cured this paper. You need not grieve over her, 
nor seek revenge on her account, as she belonged 
no more to you than she did to Geromo, who 
thought he had won her heart, only to be be- 
trayed by her sudden disappearance—when she, 
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no doubt, came to you under the name of Inez. 
Geromo, heartbroken, sought relief in the church, 
only to find the more he tried to forget, the more 
he could not. 

**Tler object in seeking you was, no doubt, a 
part of some plan to learn all she could concern- 
ing the army, which once obtained, she was 
ready to join hands with the insurgents in hope 
of securing, through my death, a dictator for 


Mexico whom she could control. I learned of 
her whereabouts only two days ago, and to re- 
gain these papers sought your aid to do so quickly. 


**Such, Miguel, is the story of your Inez, Ge- 
romo’s Nina, and my daughter. Do you now 
seek revenge for the death of this adventuress ?” 

** Miguel came to your excellency a soldier, and 
is once more a soldier.” 

*‘And to-morrow shall be captain of the pal- 
ace guard,” responded the President, warmly, as 
Miguel saluted and withdrew. 





LOOKING ’ROUND. 


ON A WESTERN PROSPECTING RANCH. 


By W. P. 


PROBABLY nine ont of every ten persons living 
east of the Great Father of Waters are familiar 
with the word ‘‘ prospector,” as used and applied 
in the Western sense, but at the same time have 
a very limited and vague idea of his arduous and 
generally ill-repaid vocation ; neither do they 
conceive nor realize the powerful aid he is to the 
development and settlement of a new country. 

The cowboy and buekayro, their habits, customs 
anid life, have been widely written of both by our 
own writers and foreign travelers. The miners 
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have also received no inconsiderable mention from 
the same sources ; and who of us have not passed 
many hours of our youth reading of and listening 
to the stirring tales of peril and the thrilling ad- 
ventures of the trappers of the Great West ? But 
trapping as a means of livelihood will soon be, 
like buffalo hunting, a thing of the past. 
Although some of the older and more experi- 
enced trappers still continue to make a meagre 
living by their craft, it has become too precarious 
and profitless to enlist many recruits, and yearly 
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the gaps in the veteran ranks increase, as one by 
one they take the last long trail, too often has- 
tened by the wildest debaucheries, indulged in 
all the more deeply after their enforced absti- 
nence in the mountains, of frequently several 
months’ duration. 

And the cattle ranges are being more or less 
rapidly closed in on by the steady encroachments 
of the settlers, so that the adventurous and hardy 
cowboy will soon have to adopt some other call- 
ing. 

And thus the West changes. 

But the prospectors are probably more numer- 
ous to-day than ever, and are precisely the same 
adventurous and self-reliant men as they were in 
the days of the lumbering overland stagecoaches, 

These men are a type to themselves, and so- 
cially they stand 
alone. 

At the trading posts 
and settlements which 
they visit to obtain 
provisions, etc., they 
are deemed reticent 
and unsociai, and un- 
like the cowpunchers 
and miners take no 
part in the saloon or 
dance-hall festivities, 
and when in the 
mountains prefer be- 
ing alone, and are 
rarely found in com- 
pany with their fel- 
lows. 

The _ prospector, 
when making prep- 
arations to ‘‘start 
out,” must necessa- 
rily provide himself 
with at least three well-broken cayuses, one, for 
saddle purposes and two as “ pack animals,” al- 
though the patient and hardy burro is frequently 
substituted for the latter, especially in the more 
southern of the Western Territories. 

One of the first questions asked by the pros- 
pector when purchasing his “ outfit” animals is, 
‘* Are they broke to camp ?” as it is of the most 
vital importance that the animals should recog- 
nize the fact that wherever the packs are unloaded 
and the saddle removed that is to be their home, 
for the time at least. 

An animal that will feed close to camp and not 
wander is at least thrice the value of one addicted 
to roaming ; indeed, the actual preservation of life 
frequently depends on this, particularly in a 
country where there is danger from roving bands 
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of Indians, who even in comparatively peaceful 
times seem to look upon the prospector and his 
possessions as their legitimate prey, knowing that 
in case of robbery, or even murder, the chances 
of detection and arrest are small, and in the 
more isolated districts almost impossible. 

Of course where grass is plentiful the horses 
can be picketed, but should feed be scarce this 
method would naturally mean starvation for 
them, so that another plan is frequently adopted, 
particularly in stormy, rainy weather. This is 
valled ‘‘ringing.” It is done by tying the halter 
of one horse to the tail of the other, and so on, 
the three animals forming a sort of triangle, and 
&@ more numerous outfit making a ring, with 
heads and tails connected, thus compelling the 
horses to feed in circles, thereby making loeo- 
motion in any direct 
line impossible; and 
should they then get 
to some distance from 
the camp the cross- 
ings and recrossings 
of their tracks make 
a very plain trail, that 
can be easily followed 
even on the hardest 
ground. 

Flour, tea or coffee, 
sugar, salt, beans, 
bacon and _ baking 
powders, with frying 
pan, coffeepot, tin 
cup, tin plate, knife 
and spoon, are recog- 
nized as one ‘‘ pack,” 
while the pick, long- 
handled shovel, gold 
pan, iron mortar and 
pestle (the latter fre- 
quently doing service as a picket pin), and the 
blankets, constitute the other. 

Thus equipped, with Winchester slung on sad- 
dle horn and heavy hunting knife in belt, the pros- 
pector is ready to go wherever inclination leads, 
or where an ‘‘ excitement” or a ‘discovery ” is 
reported. 

Arriving at the scene of his intended opera- 
tions, his first care is to find a secluded camping 
place, where water and wood are handy and feed 
for his stock plentiful. 

Then commences prospecting proper, through 
the ravines and gulches looking for ‘ float,” viz., 
small pieces of ledge matter, broken off and 
yashed down from the mother ledge, pushing his 
way sometimes on hands and knees, eying care- 
fully every particle that bears any resemblance to 
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quartz, and so on, until every foot of the gulch 
is gone over and thoroughly investigated ; and if 
successful the float is subjected to a rigid scrutiny 
through the magnifying glass, in the hopes of 
finding ‘‘colors,” as the small specks of gold are 
called, or deposited in sack or pockets, and the 
locality where found marked, so that it can be 
readily found again. 

On reaching camp the mortar and pestle are 
produced, and the pieces of float are thoroughly 
pounded ; the fine dust is then turned into the 
gold pan, taken to the creek and carefully washed ; 
then, if colors are found in sufficient quantity to 
indicate ‘‘ pay rock,” next morning the prospector 
repairs to the scene of his “‘ find” and commences 
the search for the ledge itself. 

This frequently takes weeks, and even months, 
of most laborious work, and sometimes the ledge 
is never found ; particularly is this the case in 
places where volcanic eruptions have incrusted the 
natural formation with lava, as is frequently 
found in the mining districts of Southern Idaho. 
Should the vein or ledge be found it is staked, to 
show the boundaries and the amount of land 
claimed by the discoverer. 

Each person is allowed fifteen hundred linear 
feet in length by six hundred in width. After 
staking the claim it must be named, and to com- 
ply with the requirements of law, and prevent its 
being jumped, the following notice is written and 
tacked securely to the centre stake : 

“Notice is hereby given that I, the undersigned, citizen 
of the United States, over the age of twenty-one years, con- 
forming to the laws thereof, and to the local rules, regula- 
tions and customs of miners of this district, have this 














day of ——- located and do claim feet on this lead, 
lode or vein, bearing mineral in place by feet in width, 
being feet on each side of centre thereof, together with 


all dips, spurs and angles, and all other veins or lodes, the 
top or apex of which lies within said boundaries. 

“This location is named the —— Lode, or mine, and is 
sitnated in ——- Mining District, Territory or State of ——, 
and is bounded and described as follows, viz.: Commencing 
at this notice and running thence 
tion, and ——— feet ina 





feet in a —— direc- 
direction therefrom.” 





This notice must be filed and recorded at the Re- 
corder’s office, which being accomplished and the 
required fee of two hundred dollars paid, the pros- 
pector is entitled to the property for one year ; 
after that period one hundred dollars’ worth of 
development work must be done yearly until the 
fifth year, when, upon showing by competent wit- 
nesses that the assessment work has faithfully 
been accomplished, the owner receives an absolute 
deed from the government; although if the claim 
promises to be valuable it is generally sold to some 
mining agent or middleman for a few hundred 
dollars, while the chances are that he will turn it 
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over to a capitalist or syndicate, and realize thou- 
sands before the original owner has even done one 
season’s assessment. 

In the fall of 87 I made the acquaintance of 
“Old Ten,” probably an abbreviation of ‘‘'Ten- 
nessee. ” 

Old Ten, who has seen the snows of seventy- 
three winters, and looks as if he might see sev- 
enty more, has prospected since early in the 
fifties, and knows every range from the Rio 
Grande to the Yukon. He also took part and 
was wounded in the Mexican War, on account of 
which he draws a pension; but, as his ‘‘ pard ” 
styled it, ‘‘ he er a tough one yet in er tussle.” 

The ‘‘ pard” in question, a long, stoop-shoul- 
dered Missourian, tells a rather laughable story 
on Old Ten, although, by the way, it was strenu- 
ously denied by the latter; however, on being 
rigorously cross-examined, he admitted that “ hit 
mout be a leetle like wot Missouri tells.” 

Jt appears that, meat being scarce in camp, Ten 
shouldered his rifle and started out for a hunt. 
After proceeding some miles from camp he shot a 
fine blacktail buck. After dressing the animal 
and hanging it carefully to the lower limb of a 
pine he took the liver and a few ribs and jeaded 
for camp. 

Crossing a rather deep and narrow gully, 
fringed with a heavy and tangled mass of willows 
and quaking-asp bushes, he came almost face to 
face with a large she bear and cub of the “ bald- 
face” species. These animals are very ferocious, 
especially when accompanied by their young, and 
Old Ten fully realized it. 

Cautiously backing, as far away as the thicket 
would permit, he quietly dropped his venison 
ribs, intending to loosen the cartridge in his belt 
so that he could reload more rapidly, when, to 
his unutterable horror, he found that he had left 
belt and ammunition tying by the carcass of the 
deer he had kill 

Luckily his rifle was loaded, so that he had one 
shot; but his nerves being considerably shaken 
by the unexpected rencontre, he gid not have his 
usual confidence in hig markmanship: and to 


complicate matters still more the bear was mov- 
ing her head from side to side with a quick, jerky 
motion, and at the same time emitting threaten- 
ing growls, evidently preparing to charge the in- 


truder who thus presumed to invade her sylvan 
retreat. 

Taking everything into consideration, Old Ten 
came to the conclusion that a short prayer for help 
would be in order, and, quoting Missouri, “‘ He 
prayed like blazes fer ther Lord ter put er no- 
tion inter thet ole bar’s head ter turn and run 
fer hit.” 
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But the bear seeming still bent on mischief, 
Old ‘Ten supplemented his prayer with the fol- 
lowing: “‘ Wal, Lord, ef yer ain’t a-goin’ to show 
no favor to me, please ter not show a danged bit 
to ther ole bar, and you’l! see ther gol-durndest 
fight that ever yer see’d in yer life!” which effu- 


sion so comforted him that he pulled the trigger, 
and had the great satisfaction of putting a bullet 
through her brain. He also succeeded in captur- 
ing the cub and taking it alive to camp, to show 
to Missouri, who was ‘‘orful fond er dorgs, and 
little children, and ther like.” 





THE OLD TRAPPER’S STORY. 


By SARGENT ROBIE, 


He was an old man, and years of rough life 
amid Montana’s hills and plains had left many 
lines and furrows on his sun- and wind-darkened 
face. His long, gray hair and straggling beard 
grew like unto nature’s bearded moss on a tree, 
free and tangling. ‘Tall and straight and tough- 
ened by exposure, he sat that night upon a bark- 
less log beside our fire, and told in slow and 
thoughtful speech a story. 

‘““Ye ask me, stranger, if I waz round these 
parts when the buffalo were plenty. Well, I 
reckon I were. I have seen the time when this 
er bottom where ye camp were black with ’em. 

“Do ye see that hill off yonder, ‘cross the 
creek ? If you look between them two old cot- 
tonwoods where that streak of moonlight sorter 
lights up the grass and old dead wood ye'll see 
the hill I mean. If yell take the trouble to 
cross the ford and part the weeds and berry bushes 
that grow along the north slope of that hill ye’ll 
find, I reckon, half buried in the sod, and may- 
be out of sight, the bones of nigh on to two nun- 
dred buffalo, and a-moldering along with ’em the 
bones of my old horse. What killed him? Tl 
tell ye if ye'll put a little more wood on your fire. 
The nights be getting cold now, and besides I 
sorter like to watch the flames curl through the 
logs when I be telling of things what happened 
when I was young and the country free and wild. 
I don’t know, but I sorter think I see them days 
again in the spreading flame. It’s nigh on to fifty 
vears ago that what I am going to tell ye happened. 
The cottonwood leaves were dropping yellow, 
just as they be now, for it were fall, and some 
things in nature are about the same one year as 
another; but the country has changed so mneh, 
tnat when I get to thinking of them days, and 
look round and see the valley a-settled up and 
the wire fences a-winding across the hills, I get 
mighty lonesome, and likely enough wish I'd wake 
up on my old blankets and find it a dream, and 
see once more the buffalo a-feeding on the hill- 
side, and the beaver a-working at their dams. 
But they’er gone, and all that’s left of em are 


their old dams er covered up with grass and dirt, 
and a few bones a-bleaching white out on the 
prairie. 

‘*T was a-trapping and a-hunting that fall, and 
had my camp up this creek about five miles, just 
where the valley schoolhouse is now. I come by 
there the other day, and I see the boys and girls 
a-playing tag around a half-dead cottonwood. 
In them days it was young and strong, and many 
is the time I sat beneath its branches and skin- 
ned the bearer I caught the night afore. I 
couldn’t help a-stopping, and I sat and watched 
‘em play, but my thoughts kept getting further 
from the laughter and the noise. I see once 
more the sunlight a-creeping down the mount- 
ain side, and hear the rustle of the deer, amid 
the underbrush, a-working down to water; I see 
the buffalo a-standing on the hilltop, and on the 
still morning air, from far down the creek, I seem 
to hear the faint boom of an Injun tomtom 
a-sounding out the life of some Injun brave. 

“Tt all came back so natural like, that when 
Simpson’s darter, what’s a-teaching of the school, 
rang a little bell afore the door, I sorter didn’t 
know just where I was at first, and felt, I reckon, 
like a fellow I see down to the Falls; one of them 
theatre fellows, Rip something he called him- 
self. Ile went to sleep in the mountains and 
slept for years. But I was going to tell you about 
them bones. I had been in camp along about a 
month, a-getting two or three beaver every night, 
and now and then a marten. There was plenty 
of deer along the river bottom, and the creek was 
filled with trout, but I sorter hankered for buf- 
falo steak. So one morning, after tending to my 
traps and straightening up camp a bit, I caught 
up one of my pack horses, and saddled a pinto 
eayuse [ got from the Crows a year or so back. 
It was a little cool, and the frost was a-shining on 
the brown grass as I crossed the creek and rode 
on to the ridge. I see a few scattered buffalo 
away off south, but I erlowed that on the big 
bench where they are making that ditch now— 
Lord, who’d thought they’ed ever farmed this 























country! Well, as I was saying, on the big bench 
I reckoned I’d find a band of ’em, and could 
take my pick. I was a-riding along, a-starting 
up jack rabbits and setting the prairie dogs to 
yepping, sorter thinking of nothing in particular 
but just jogging on. I reckon I’d come about four 
miles, for I’d struck the big draw (Hay Cooly 
they call it now) that sort of divides the bench, 
and I see about a mile down the draw a band of 
a hundred buffalo or so. ‘There were no wind to 
speak of. What there was was a-blowing easy 
like from the east, so I had no trouble er working 
up to’em. I rode back on the ridge, and when 
I reckoned I was about opposite ’em I got off my 
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horse and crept up till Icould look into the draw. 
There they were, not fifty yards off, a-chewing of 
their cuds and a-cropping of the grass. Right 
on the edge of the bunch, and a little nearer to 
me than any of the rest, was an old cow and her 
calf—about a year old I reckon the calf was. 
She was licking the frost off its back with her 
rough tongue. As I lay and watched the little 
buffalo stretch its neck and turn its back a bit 
nearer the old cow I sort a-hated to part ’em; 
and then I got to thinking of the steak a-roast- 
ing on the coals, and drew a bead and dropped it 
dead. They didn’t seem to mind the sound of 
the gun much—just sorter stopped their chewing 
and raised their heads to listen. Only the old 
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cow jumped when the calf rolled over at her feet, 
smelt of it kind of easy like, and getting a scent 
of the blood, began to bellow, and in about a 
a minute the whole herd was a-bellowing and 
a-pawing up the dirt over the red stains on the 
grass. 

“I never could quite get the idea of it, but 
blood always set them critters wild. Yet when I 
rode down they stopped their anties, and with 
heads hung low swung clumsily over the ridge 
out of sight, and left me with the calf. I had 
eut the hump off and were a-working at the 
tongue, when I heard a rumbling noise, and rose 
off my knees to listen. The wind had shifted and 
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was a-blowing across the mountains from the 


west, and a-getting stronger every minute, and 
kinder hindered me from locating of the sound. 
I listened a bit, still could hear nothing but the 
wind er rustling of the grass, so picked up my 
knife and finished taking out the tongue. 

‘‘Old Pinto and my pack horse had gone to 
grazing, and were a-nipping of the grass along 
the hillside, with the rawhides I had twisted 
round their jaws a-dragging on the ground, I 
could catch ’em anywhere, so let ’em feed. 

“In turning to ent the quarters off, being 
pretty close to the ground, I heard the sound 
agin. Laying down my ear alongside of the 
calf, I heard it plain ; a sort of rambling, thump- 
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ing noise, and it sort of come to me sudden like, 
‘Them’s buffalo running, but where ” 

«Rising, I picked up my knife and started for 
old Pinto. I was in the bottom of the draw, a 
long bench to the south and a big flat to the 
north. On the ridge of the bench to the south I 
could see for miles, and erlowed I ride up there 
and take a look round. My horses had worked 
down to a little spring about a hundred yards 
away, and when I started for em were a-drink- 
ing. 

“‘T heard the sound now above the wind, and 
started on arun. I got about halfway, when I 
see them horses raise their heads and turn their 
pricked-up ears to the south, and I lengthened 
out my steps, a-thinking hard at every jump; for 
I could hear that thumping sound a-getting 
louder, and it sorter seemed to me it waa coming 
my way. I was about ten feet from my horse and 
a-getting over the ground a little quicker than I 
ever did afore, when over the south ridge they 
come, a mad, bellowing mass of hides and hoofs. 
That ten feet, I reckon, I jumped, and then there 
was a moment when I didn’t seem to know just 
what happened. I knew I canght the horse and 
went into the saddle with the jaw rope still 
a-dragging. I knew I tried to turn him, and 
reached for the rope; then came a rush and roar 
and a sorter stopping of my breath ; a kind of 
blind feeling come on me, and when I see it all and 
felt myself forced on, bound on all sides by a mad 
herd of stampeded buffalo, I was as helpless as a 
beaver in a trap, and felt like one, I reckon. At 
the time I didn’t seem to notice much ; it wa’n’t 
but a mighty short time that we, old Pinto and 
me, was a-pushed and shoved across the prairie ; 
but along toward morning of the next day, when, 
stiff and sore, I lay on my old blankets and 
thought of that er ride, I remembered things that 
happened. 

“*T remembered that the buffalo were a-tramp- 
ing on the dragging rope, and jerking of Pinto’s 
jaw, and I reached over and cut the rope. I re- 
membered that the dust was thick behind, but 
out ahead the sunlight shone bright on the dry 
brown grass, and I see a jack rabbit with ears 
straight back a-jumping for its life and leaving 
at every jump that wild herd, and I sorter 
thought I’d like to be that jack. 

“I see the cottonwoods down in the valley, 
and the water shining through the trees, and 
then I knew that just ahead we would plunge 
over rocks and stones to the bottom, one hundred 
feet below. I sorter set back in my saddle and 
shivered like, for I reckon, with the fall and them 
crazy beasts behind, my end was mighty sure ; 
and then it come. But just before the bottom 


of the world seemed to have sorter caved a bit, 
and I went down with kickin’, pawing buf- 
falos all around me, I see for just a second a 
string of squaws a-winding up the valley, and 
like a flash the thought came to me: ‘ This’s In- 
jun work, and back behind they’er riding.” Old 
Pinto struck straight up on all four feet. I felt 
his broken knees give under him, and then I see 
a thousand stars a-twisting and a-turning before 
my eyes, and things grew black; and then I 
reckon I didn’t know much for awhile. The 
next I remember was a-hearing yells, as if from 
a long way off, and feeling a quivering, shiver- 
ing mass all around me. I tried to move, and 
struck my head agin a rock above me, and then I 
wondered what had happened and where I was. 
It was hot and stifling, and I tried to move 
agin, and tonched the warm, soft hides around 
me; and then I remembered, and wondered how 
it happened that I lived. Queer muffled sounds 
I heard—the heavy breathing of dying beasts, 
and all around, above the sound of their struggles, 
I heard the squaws a-jabbering faint like, and 
now and then the thud of their stone hammers 
agin a skull. How did it happen I weren’t 
killed, ye ask ? Well, it was mighty strange. A 
big rock saved my life. It stands yet, yonder on 
the hillside, only there’s bushes and weeds around 
it what weren’t there then. I reckon that when 
we struck I was thrown over alongside and sorter 
under the rock, and the buffalo piled around me 
and covered it up. The weight of the animals 
on the top held those around me still, and slowly 
smothered out the life they had left in ’em. 
Somehow I got a jab from hoof or horn. I reckon 
it was a horn, for my coat and shirt were ripped 
along the side, and across my ribs I carry yet the 
sear. I didn’t have much air, and it was mighty 
hard to breathe, but a little came in from some- 
where or I’d died. I found when I got out that I 
fell near the edge like, and I reckon the air came 
in from along the side. After a bit, when I see 
that I was livin’, I began to wonder how I was go- 
ing to get out, and I began to get nervous like, 
a-thinking that, after all I had gone through, I 
stood a mighty good show of slowly dying, tort- 
ured beneath a pile of dead and trampled buf- 
falo. ' 

**The Injuns were still a-working on the out- 
side, a-taking what they wanted from the pile; but 
I sorter didn’t want to let them know I was there, 
for you see the Blackfeet were not over and above 
friendly in them days, and I got to thinking that, 
seeing I had just been where the divide of life 
was mighty narrer, and was still in sight of the 
other slope, I would give those Injuns no chance 
to send me over and across; so I laid there, hop- 
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ing that in pulling those carcasses down they 
would make an opening before night would come, 
and after they had gone I would crawl out. And 
that’s just what they did. 

‘* All day I laid there, and was about done for 
with the bad air and lying cramped beneath that 
rock, with that hairy mass all around me, when 
I see all of a sudden along the rock a streak of 
light, and could hear the squaws a-working up 
above. I knew then, if luck stood with me, I'd 
see the light of day once more. Finally the jab- 
bering and the sound of the Injuns working 
sorter stopped, and only once in awhile I would 
hear a voice ; then after a bit all was still. 

‘*T waited for awhile, and hearing nothing, 
started for the opening above. I came mighty 
near giving it up once or twice, for you see I 
had to squeeze myself between the carcasses, and 
it was killing work for one so stiff and sore as [ 
was. I had my knife, and slashed and cut and 
slowly crawled, till at last I reached the opening, 
and standing on the neck of an old cow and lean- 
ing agin the back of another, I looked on the 
earth again and breathed pure air. 

‘*T was young then, and thought I’d lived long 
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enongh to know what air and light were; but I 
didn’t know till I rested sore and weary on that 
strange heap on yonder hillside. I see the stars 
a-shining,and the pale light left by the sun above 
the mountains, and the trees a-following the wind- 
ing creck through the valley. Them things I had 
seen afore, but somehow as I looked and felt the 
night wind a-blowing on my face I had a feeling 
that to live was good, and things looked different 
than they did the night afore. 

“Slowly I crawled over the pile, and down to 
the ground, strewn with what the Injuns had 
left. Far down the valley I see their camp fires 
burning, and heard the dogs a-barking in answer 
to the coyotes what afore morning would be 
feasting on the pile. Then I took one look at 
that black heap and, shivering, started slowly, 
painfully for my camp, five miles away.” 

The old man stopped and slowly rose, and as 
I turned the fire log, sending the flame shadows 
over his rough-clad form, he looked out across 
the creek to where the moonlight shone, clear and 
bright, upon the hill. Silently he stood for a long 
time, then slowly turned and walked out into the 
night, still thinking of the past. 
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By Epwin EMERSON, JR. 


‘«THE Indians are coming !” 


This shrill ery, together with a violent tugging 
at the arm, awakened me from a deep slumber 
on the floor of a dugout, into which I had stum- 
bled the evening before, after a weary forty-mile 
ride along the South Platte River, in Colorado. 

‘‘The Indians are coming,” repeated the set- 
tler’s wife, ‘‘and my old man and me are going to 
Ogalalla, acrost the Nebraska line. You’d better 
get your pony and come along.” 

I arose in the darkness and stepped outside to 
look after my pony, which I had lariated near 
some other horses in a draw the night before. 
Outdoors the moon was shining brightly. 

My host, in the draw, was hurriedly harnessing 
his horses to a farm wagon, into which he had 
piled many of his farming implements, as well as 
some household treasures which his wife was 
bringing out. Dawn was in the east. 

“I’m sure I don’t know where the Injuns be 
a-coming from,” explained the settler while he 
greased a creaking axle, “for there ain’t none 
around here, and never was since the time they 
killed the gold hunters on the California trail 
over yonder in *49. 


“But the old Mexican—him who lives on the 
claim six miles down—he just druv by here, and 
he told me that the cowboys from Miller’s Ranch 
brought the news that the Sioux are breakin’ out 
of their reservation, and that the Ogalallas be 
jining them. 

**So all the folks around here are going to 
Ogalalla, where we can send the women and 
chill’un east if there’s going to be any fighting. 
You’d better come along,” he added, reassur- 
ingly. ‘It’s only fourteen miles, so I guess the 
Injuns won’t ketch us before daylight.” 

I promised to rejoin them latér, put spurs to 
my pony and galloped southward toward the ap- 
proaching trouble with my heart already in my 
mouth. 

At that time I was employed by a railroad land 
company as a “‘ writer,” whose task it was to de- 
scribe the scenery and general lay of the land of 
various previously designated spots in Eastern 
Colorado and Wyoming, with a view toward in- 
ducing Eastern settlers and capitalists to build 


future towns thereon. Owing to the Kansas 


land boom, however, which frustrated so many 
ambitions, these towns, as well as the carefully 
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up like mushrooms over night, were never built. 
Thus I had gained some experience of the life 
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planned railroad along wltich they were to grow expect no other bed and pillow than my blanket 
and saddle. 


But I had never yet encountered a wild Indian, 


on the plains, and knew how to accommodate let alone meeting him on the war path, though 













Wy myself alike to the ‘‘ hustlers” and to the “rus- 





if tlers,” whose long-smoldering hostility toward 
3 each other was then already on the point of break- 
; ing out. I had also learnt, if needs must be, to 





demand no other company than my pinto, and to 
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the many thrilling stories that had been told me 
in the dugouts of grizzled settlers or around the 
camp fires of the ranchmen had whetted my cu- 
riosity to keen edge. 

Now, at last, my chance had come, 
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Silently I galloped on, while the gray dawn 
spread from the blue outlines of the high 
bluffs far in the east over the entire sky till 
the distant uplands turned white under the 
strong glare of the sun. 

Presently, far to the right, I could see 
some horsemen galloping toward Ogalalla, 
When I drew near I saw that they were cow- 
boys, and hailed them. 

When I asked them about the approaching 
Indians they broke out into loud guffaws. 

‘‘ Well, I guess you’ve been fooled like all 
these farmers,” said the oldest of the lot. 
‘‘ Why, bless your soul, the nearest Indians 
' are over at Liole-in-the-Ground, a hundred 
miles away; and as for the ghost dancers, 
they’re way off in Indian Territory. They 
can’t hurt us, though they’re bad enough. 
You'd better come along, though, to Ogalalla, 

for we’re going to have races there, and 
prizes, and the best riders from the two rivers 
are going to make a bid for those prizes. 
We’ve all chipped in, so we’re all going to 
try.” 

Thus ended my first and last Indian war. 

Iwas glad enough, though, to accept the 
invitation to the coming tournament of cow- 
boys, for I knew that rare sport would be 
forthcoming. 

When we reached the end of the high 
tablelands that hem in the wide sandy bed of 
the south fork of the Platte a strange sight 
met our eyes. Far off, over five miles away, 
between the river and the railroad, lay the 
twenty odd houses that constituted the town 
of Ogalalla, then, as now, the end of the 
great south trail, whence cattle could be 
shipped to Chicago and the Kast. The valley 
and the inclosing bluffs were covered by a 
vast herd of seemingly countless cattle, while 
here and there groups of cowboys could be 
discerned dashing about among the steers. 

From all the trails the farmers of the sur- 
rounding country were descending into the 
valley, with their household furniture packed 
high on the red-wheeled farm wagons. All 
were fleeing the same imaginary foe. 

We were joined by other cowboys from the 
same ranch, and all together we rode down 
into the town, which found itself suddenly 
overrun by the inhabitants of three counties. 

To my astonishment, the utmost good 
humor prevailed, though most of the settlers, 
like myself, had been aroused in the middle 
of the night by this stampede, which, unlike 
other stampedes, started at several points at 
once, only to end at a given place. 
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The cowboys, of course, enjoyed the hoax 
hugely, and made the most out of it for their 
coming tournament of horsemanship. 

Most of the settlers good-naturedly determined 
to stay over to take advantage of this glorious op- 
portunity for swapping horses and stock. Thus 
we all camped amid the cattle over night, and an 
ample number of spectators for the morrow was 
assured. 

During the night some thirty Indians from 
Hole-in-the-Ground put in their appearance, and 
showed themselves eager to take part in the 
promised contests. 

Next morning at breakfast Black Pup, one of 
those Indias, strayed into our outfit and was 
asked to breakfast. One of my companions knew 
him well. He told me that he had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the greediest red men in his 
reservation. Like most Indians, I was told, he 
was able to go for several days without food or 
drink ; but at other times, when there was plenty 
in store, he seemed determined to make the most 
of it. To test him, one of the boys offered him 
some coffee in a tin pail. Black Pup accepted 
with alacrity. Ile clutched the pail tightly with 
two fingers on the inside. Our impromptu cook 


quickly poured the coffee, thinking that Black | 


Pup would have enough when the hot liquid 
should reach his fingers. Black Pup, however, 
gave no signs of having enongh, but still held the 
pail outstretched as a demand for more. The 
cook thereupon ponred the doiling coffee in, so 
that it slowly covered the two fingers of the In- 
dian, who in no way betrayed the sharp pain this 
must have cansed him. Thus the pail was filled. 
Black Pup drew out his fingers and licked them 
slowly, saying, ‘‘ Black Pup enough now.” 

By noon the judges for the contests had been 
chosen. High Bear, the chief of the Indian 
party, was one of them. He took his place atthe 
end of the proposed race track, where he and his 
horse remained like a carven image for the rest 
of the day. The prizes were placed behind the 
judges. The best of these prizes was a well-built 
broncho and a highly ornamental saddle, which, 
together with two other saddles, were to be given 
to the most skillful riders of unbroken bronchos. 
A cartridge belt, two six-shooters and several 
pouches of tobacco were among the other prizes. 

The first contest was the mounting and riding 
of unbroken ponies and habitual buckers. These 
last, as any person who has witnessed a Wild West 
show must know, need the greatest daring to 
ride. Two or three of the bucking bronchos 
which were brought out on that occasion were 
the most vicious I remember ever to have seen. 
Before riding they were usually thrown by pase- 


ing a lariat rope from the halter under one of 
the front knees, and thus jerking the horse off its 
balance. The rider then mounted the prostrate 
animal; the rope was released so that the horse 
could scramble up and go bucking over the plain. 
One of the Indians, however, put an end to this 
primitive method by vaulting on one of the worst 
buckers with a mere rope bridle and without 
saddle. He kept his seat by the help of a rope 
which was tied loosely around the horse’s belly 
in such a manner that the rider’s knees were held 
in place. The prize we thought was already 
won; but a lithe Mexican stepped from the 
crowd and asked that the prize saddle be put on 
the most vicious of all the ponies. This pony 
had already rolled over one cowboy so that he 
had to be carried from the spot, and had with its 
teeth torn a large hole in the leather legging and 
flesh of one of the bystanders. Some demurrer 
was made to the Mexican’s presumptuous demand, 
but the shouts of the multitude soon caused 
the judges to let him have his way. The pony 
was lassoed, thrown and saddled while the Mexi- 
can stood at its head. By a quick motion the 
Mexican cut the rope with his knife, and the 
horse jumped to its feet with catlike quickness. 
Swift as a flash the Mexican vaulted into the 
saddle. The broncho bucked as though possessed 
by the devil. 

At the first jump, when the frenzied horse 
struck the ground with all fours at once, the 
Mexican deftly and gracefully alighted, keeping 
one foot in the stirrup. As the horse rose he 
mounted again, and thus he continued touching 
toe to the ground every time in measure with the 
horse’s feet, nonchalantly swinging his leg over 
the cantle whenever the horse rose. Thus they 
went over the prairie—the horse bucking and 
jumping in quick, jerky leaps, while foam flecked 
its sides; the man mounting and dismounting, 
with frequent salutes to the ladies when he found 
himself in the saddle. 

Even the Indians joined in the general roar of 
applause ; and no dissenting voice was raised when 
the Mexican, with the same coolness that he had 
shown during the whole performance, rode off on 
the coveted saddle, the horse still bucking under 
him. 

Next in order came the picking up of a hat or 
other object from the ground while the horses 
were going at full speed. Here, too, the Indians 
acquitted themselves specially well, using nothing 
but a rope around the horse’s belly, under which 
they could slip their toe when they flung them- 
selves head downward from the saddle, while the 
cowboys, on the other hand, did this trick by stick- 
ing their large spurs into the saddle flap as they 
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keeled over, which thus effectually prevented them 
from slipping or falling. One rider even thrust 
his spur in so far that he could not extricate the 
rowel when he pulled himself back with the hat 
in his hand. His plight occasioned much merri- 
ment, and another cowboy finally had to ride up 
and extricate him. 

The prize winner in this contest was a cow- 
puncher who picked up a gold dollar on one side, 
and then threw himself over in time to pick up 
& pipe on the other side, which lay but a few rods 
beyond. His prize was the pony, which he at 
once traded off for a bag of cartridges and a win- 
ter’s store of tobacco. 

The final feature, of course, was a general race, 
in which all the Indians participated. In all two 
hundred riders, drawn out in an irregular line, 
scurried across the plain when the signal shot was 
fired. Almost all the wagers of the day were laid 
on this race, and the feeling between the men of 
different ranches on the one hand and the In- 
dians and white men on the other ran high. One 
of the Indians, who rode a superb broncho of 
Mexican extraction, came in as a close second. 
His disappointment, in which all the Indians par- 
ticipated, led to a final additional race between 
the three men who had reached the goal first. 
Almost all the bets were renewed, while the In- 
dians, with the gambler’s characteristic reckless- 
ness, doubted and trebled their wagers, or more 
simply risked all they had. Tlappily for them 
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the Indian rider was the winner. High Bear 
slowly rode forward and pointed silently to the 
prize. Without moving a muscle of his face he 
then turned his horse’s head and rode off with 
his fellow judges, who still had some mooted points 
to discuss. Blowing Wind, the Indian who had 
won the prize, took his good luck no less stolidly. 

Not so the cowboys. Scarcely had the racers 
cleared the goal when sympathizers of the van- 
quished rode or ran into the erstwhile track and 
surrounded their comrades. A violent discussion, 
plentifully interspersed with good Elizabethan 
oaths, immediately ensued, and before ten min- 
utes had elapsed two of the cowboys squared for 
a fight. This, of course, delighted the crowd, 
which quickly formed a ring, and encouraged the 
fighters with shouts and taunts. The victor in 
this last feature of the tournament afterward 
joined our circle, and surprised me somewhat by 
quoting Shelley. Since that time, I have learned, 
he has returned England, and is now sitting 
in the House of Lords. 

After the settlers had returned to their claims 
some ugly feeling arose between the ranchmen, 
and a free fight followed. 

Two cowboys were killed, and the only saloon 

f the town was looted and wrecked. 

I left Ogalalla on the same night. The exodus, 
I surmise, must have been general ; for when a 
sheriff’s posse arrived, three days later, they found 
none to apprehend and none to examine. 
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***7 DO NOT OBJECT TO PLEASING YOU, MY FATHER.’ ” 


DORRIEN AS 
By ALICcr 


3ECAUSE of the dazzling brilliancy of the nim- 
bus which surrounds Dorrien those who meet 
him nowadays for the first time find it impossible 
to penetrate to the real man, but as the general- 
ity of people prefer to have their thinking done 
for them, they are content to accept without 
proof the universal opinion of Dorrien. 

Dorrien was always an original. I pride my- 
self upon having discovered that in our first in- 
timacy, which began long before the world and 
the Academy had set upon him the august stamp 
of their approval. I would not, perhaps, have 
attached myself to him had he been only a dar- 
ing thinker—for this is characterized by danger 
—but he was, in addition, as occasion demanded, 
an adroit diplomat. 

Dorrien had not gone through the world with 
his eyes closed, but, like all wise men, he never 
professed to see all that he saw. He had drunk 
of the lethiferous stream of life, but he had not 
been destroyed, and though he believed in little, 
as he was a philosopher he did not become em- 
bittered. He had long ago learned to accept 
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calmly the fact that all the world did not think 
as he did, and he did not exhaust himself in the 
vain effort to convert it to his own ideas; yet, as 
Dorrien has none of that detestable self-deprecia- 
tion, I am not certain he was not convinced his 
own way was the best. 

IIe was indulgent to the faults of mankind to 
a degree, was Dorrien; and because he never 
judged his fellows by the high standard he main- 
tained for himself there were to be found those 
capricious enough to take exception to his rare 
leniency. 

I fear that I picture Dorrien a saint. Believe 
me, he was not. I have lived with him many 
years, and have always found him delightfully 
companionable, which, you will allow, a saint 
would not be. 

There was nothing of the extremist about him, 
yet there was one point upon which his ideas 
were not as finely balanced as on all others. To 
my mind he had an exaggerated idea of the duty 
parents owe their children, and after the death 
of Mme. Dorrien he devoted himself to the little 
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threatened the 
That he never did neglect 
his studies was due, he gravely assured me, to his 
desire that the little one should have cause to be 
proud of him. There always remains a little of 
the child in every great man. 

When Sidonie was twenty or thereabout I con- 
fessed to myself that Dorrien had, possibly, as 
much reason to be proud of her as she of him. 
Ilis method, or want of method, 
had succeeded—she was a magnifi- 
cent creature. She was a womanly 
woman, with a liberality not often 
encountered in her sex, and she 
was possessed of an exquisite fund 
of humor. Dorrien had carefully 
encouraged her originality, and the 
best proof of it was demonstrated 
by the fact that it was not colored 
by his stronger individuality. 

**T never read the books which 
belong to papa,” Sidonie once ex- 
plained to me. ‘‘ They are anno- 
tated and marked with such fine 
judgment, one doubts whether she 
would have discovered the points 
for herself, and I like to gather my 
own roses—I do not like to have the 
path pointed out which I am to 
tread. If it is, I perversely wish 
to choose another. Then, again, if 
I thought from the very first as does 
papa we should bore cach other to 
the point of distraction, and he 
would be deprived of the pleasure 
of converting me.” 

There existed between them a 
deep love, but they did not make 
idols of each other, and the one was 
not blind to the other’s failings. 
Dorrien guarded Sidonie with jeal- 
ous eyes, for he had no wish to be 
robbed of his ewe lamb. 

It was on the evening of Sidonie’s 
birthday, soon after their return 
from a voyage which had extended 
far into the second year, that Dor- 
rien admitted it was time Sidonie 
should be settled in life. We were 
at Dorrien’s country place, which 
he whimsically called his Chateau 
en Espagne, persisting that it had 
really been built long before the 
first stone had been Isid. We were 
seated on the terrace, where the 
coffee had been served, lazily enjoy- 
ing our cigars, and through the 
Vol. XXXIX., No. 5—38. 


Sidonie with an ardor which 
progress of |:is work. 





‘‘ SHE STEPPED INTO THE ROOM THROUGH THE 
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open window there came to us the strains of Si- 
donie’s songs. 

“IT admit that twenty-two is the ideal age at 
which a woman should marry. While she has 
still her first freshness, she is old enough to know 
her own mind and realize the responsibilities she 
assumes ; but in another year or two she demands 
more of a man than he can give. Yet, candidly, 
I mistrust myself,” Dorrien commenced, toying 


WINDOW.” 
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with his spoon. ‘I need a woman’s help, for, 
after all, it is only a woman who can understand 
&@ woman.” : 

‘‘ Nonsense,” I disputed. ‘‘ You have watched 
Sidonie grow from babyhood to womanhood, and 
if you do not know her and her wants who 
should ? Men are given to speaking of women, 
as of Browning, as mysteries, only to be studied 
with a key, whereas they are simple creatures. 
They have never a reason or a motive for any- 
thing they do.” 

«« Exactly,” agreed Dorrien. ‘‘ They are creat- 
ures of impulse—it is that which makes them so 
charmingly incomprehensible. A man fosters a 
delusion, albeit a very agreeable delusion, when he 
imagines he understands women-—even one par- 
ticular woman.” 

‘“‘“At any rate there will be no difficulty in 
marrying Sidonie brilliantly. ‘There are a dozen 
men, desirable in every particular, who would be 
only.too happy to Jease their hearts to her un- 
conditionally. Her faults——” 

‘‘Her faults!” echoed Dorrien. ‘‘My dear 
friend, do you not know that if a woman is 
charming she succeeds in making us believe her 
faults to be her most lovable qualities? But the 
dozen men of whom you prate—I cannot think 
of three to whom I would willingly confide Si- 
donie.” 

At that moment Sidonie stepped through a 
long window aid joined us. 

When it came time to separate that night Dor- 
rien breathed a faint sigh as he remarked : 

‘This is our last evening alone for some two 
or three weeks. You have not forgotten, my 
child, that to-morrow we receive Roger de Gram- 
mont and Gaston Saint-Réault ?” 

‘*T have an uncomfortable memory for unpleas- 
ant things,” Sidonie rejoined. 

‘*T am afraid you will not long designate tlem 
as such,” Dorrien deplored ; ‘‘ they are two re- 
markably fine fellows. I confess to a preference 
for Grammont. It is true he is less brilliant, less 
handsome than Saint-Réault, but he will wear 
better. One day the amaranth flowers will bloom 
on his brow. Saint-Réault has been spoilt by the 
women. He rules them with a rod of iron, and 
all women like to be bullied. You remember 
Jeanne d’Annery, that promising young singer ?” 
he went on, tarning to me. ‘They say it was 
because Saint-Réault remained indifferent to her 
that she committed sui ” Tie broke off at 
sight of the look of interest which dawned in 
Sidonie’s eyes. ‘‘ Ah, well,” he added, in an un- 
dertone, as Sidonie moved away to take her can- 
dle, ‘‘we can be young but once, and as 
Well, some one has suid,‘ You and I preach virtue 
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now because we can no longer set bad examples.’ 
I am not sure that, had I my life to live over 
again, I would not be a devil of a fellow like this 
same Saint-Réault.” 

There was a suspicion of swagger in his walk ; 
there was the refrain of a song—I wonder where 
Dorrien heard that song—on his lips, as he 
walked to the staircase with Sidonie. It does 
not take much to make a man forget he is no 
longer young. I am not sure Sidonie did not 
hear his remarks. 

To be amusing, even at the expense of one’s 
friends, that is all one’s acquaintances demand, 
All a man’s virtues count for naught if he is not 
amusing. I am conscious I was never a success 
with women. I could never remember the gos- 
sip of the clubs and salons, and when all is said, 
personalities are always most interesting, particu- 
larly when they are flavored with a spice of 
malice. Even had I remembered the scandal I 
heard I doubt if I should have helped to circulate 
it. I have ever refused to discuss my friends’ 
frailties, hoping for equal kindness from them. 

Yet I could indistinctly recall the small excite- 
ment which had been caused, some sixteen or 
eighteen months before, by the death of Jeanne 
d’Annery. And she had left the scenes of her 
triumphs because this Saint-Réault would not 
notice her! I marveled at his coldness, for she 
had been beautiful as a dream and rarely gifted. 
Although it seemed well-nigh impossible, he must 
have been better employed. Fortunate man ! 

Ilad I not been forewarned I might have 
thought Grammont the handsomer of the two; 
his eyes were magnificent, outrageously so for a 
man. But I own I was prejudiced in Saint- 
Réault’s favor, and after the first few moments— 
perhaps it was the glamour shed by Dorrien’s re- 
ports of him—I recognized the indisputable 
charm he had for women. As soon as I remarked 
his commanding height and his air of strength I 
wished him back in Paris. I was haunted by a 
foolish little jest of Sidonie. She had been de- 
scribing to me what she would demand in the 
man she favored with her hand. 

** As for looks,” she had said, ‘‘ lhe may be ugly 
to an extreme, for in a man extreme ugliness is 
fascinating, although in a woman the lack of 
beanty isacrime. Still, I shall demand that he 
have excellent teeth and nails, and he must be 
tall—I must be impressed with his strength. | 
think I should, perhaps, need to feel it once or 
twice a week, to be kept in order.” 

Since I experienced Saint-Réault’s charm it 
was impossible that Sidonie could escape un- 
scathed. 

It required no clairvoyance to see how the af- 
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fair would end. They both succumbed to Si- 
donie’s spell at once. I would have had small 
respect for them had it been otherwise; a man 
who could lookunmoved upon Sidonie would be 
unworthy of the name. But from the very first 
I saw that Grammont’s case was hopeless. Tis 
eyes pleaded for him in vain; his wit failed 
to soften her heart, and his delicate attentions 
and compliments, which were so daintily turned 
that they charmed by their very elusiveness, did 
not seem to advance his suit. How could it have 
been otherwise ? 

Naturally Sidonie was fascinated by the idea 
that she might possibly subdue the man who had 
hitherto graciously permitted himself to be loved, 
but who had not loved. Women care to steal 
only that which is carefully guarded from them. 

Sidonie was too much a woman of the world to 
show a preference for Saint-Réault; but her 
evenness of mien toward Grammont and _ her 
capriciousness toward Saint-Réault showed the 
state of her heart. 

Dorrien remained impervious to my insinua- 
tions ; he even insisted that if Sidonie cared for 
either it was for Grammont, and he became 
angry when I endeavored to prove him in the 
wrong. I was indignant at his replies, for I dis- 
like to see a man stubbornly maintain he is right 
when he is plainly wrong, and resolved not to in- 
terfere again. After all, it was his affair, not 
mine. 

But I found it-impossible to adhere to my de- 
termination when, a few days later, I came upon 
Sidonie and Saint-Réault in the conservatory. It 
is true Mme. Theuriet, Dorrien’s sister, was also 
there, but she had wandered away from them. 
They started apart guiltily when they saw me. I 
decided to speak to Dorrien that evening: I 
might incur his wrath, but I would not be dis- 
loyal to my friend. 

Dorrien and I went to the library after lunch- 
eon that day, and I had just summoned up cour- 
age to speak when a servant brought me a letter. 
The envelope was addressed in Sidonie’s hand. 
Without excuse I tore it open. Dorrien, who had 
recognized the writing, watched me eagerly. I 
read the note through at a glance, then fell back 
in my chair. It was impossible to conceal my 


dismay, and since Dorrien had to know his daugh- 
ter’s ingratitude it made no difference Jjiow soon 
or in what manner he learnt it. 
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She wrote that, knowing Dorrien’s objections 
to Saint-Réault, she was going to his sister, and 
that after the marriage she would return for her 
father’s forgiveness, which he would assuredly 
grant when he realized there was nothing to be 
gained by withholding it. 

I restrained the words which trembled on my 
lips: I would not tell him that he had only him- 
self to blame—friendship, I thought, could do no 
more. 

Dorrien laid the note on the table and laughed. 
I believed he had lost his reason. 

**Do not act so,” 1 remonstrated, placing my 
hand on his shou ‘Of course, you would 
have preferred Grammont; but Saint-Réault is 
undoubtedly in love with her, and he will re- 
form.” 

Dorrien continued to laugh. 
gan : 

**Do you not yet know it was Saint-Réault, all 
along, whom [ wished for my son? He never 
knew Jeanne d’Annery—she loved Grammont. 
In a word, I simply made Saint-Réault out a Don 
Juan that he might be invested with interest for 
Sidonie. The women think virtue its own re- 
ward, but that vice must be rewarded. I must 
now go to claim Sidonie from the Marquise de 
Blancville. astonished that Gaston permit- 
ted her to leave my house, but I can afford to 
overlook that since [ am to have the son-in-law 
of my heart. I suppose it will be a blow to Si- 
donie when discovers that I have no objec- 
tion to her marriage. I wonder what she will say 
when she finds out the truth ?” 


Ider. 


Finally he be- 


I am 


she 


**Only that she knew it all along,” answered 
Sidonie, as she stepped into the room through the 
window. You are not as clever as you thought 
yourself, for you showed me your cards that first 
[ did not fall in love with M. 
| forgive you the trick, because 
u quite as much as you did at 
me. I do not object to pleasing you, my father,” 
she concluded, laying ber cheek against Dor- 
rien’s, ‘‘when at the same time J can please my- 
self.” 

Dorrien turned to me, and I saw that his eyes 
were moist. 

Did I it was impossible to compre- 
hend a woman?” he appealed, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘‘ Who would have thought she would 
wish to please me in her choice of a husband ?” 


sé 


evening, and still 
de Grammont. 
I laughed at 


not say 
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4 MOHAMMED, the Prophet of Arabia, lived ina 
+ time when religious devotion was most fervently 
% expressed in Christendom by building churches, 


and consecrating them by the deposit within their 
walls of the relics of anchorites and Christian 
warriors. His followers were not slow to follow 
the example of the Christians. Religious zeal 


eal and worldly pride conspired to make use of those 
i structures as ornaments of cities and for the pur- 
Mohammedan kings and rich 


: pose of worship. 
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men reared splendid mosques to rival the churches. 
They had their saints, over whose graves they 
erected costly towers and domes; and they ap- 
pointed an elaborate service, in the observance of 
which the worshiper should call to his aid the 
miraculous influences springing from the bones 
and ashes of the departed. 

Islam has appropriated to its own use the 
shrines of Jews and Christians; but it is*not for 
lack of saints in its own calendar. The Sunees 
have a long line of Khalafahs whose tombs are 
the ornament and most holy places of many 
cities. But the Sunees have less incentives to 
build such places than their rivals, the Shiahs. 
The reason why it is so lies in the first cause of 
the great schism of the Mohammedans. 

Immediately after Mohammed’s death a quarrel 
arose among his most intimate friends and officers 
as to who shon)d succeed him as the spiritual and 
secular ruler of the faithful. The controversy 
centred in the question of the principle of suc- 
cession—whether it should be inheritance or elec- 
tion. Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed, con- 
tended for the right of inheritance, and claimed 
the Khalafate on the ground that his wifey.Fa- 
timah, was the only living child of the Prophet ; 
that her two sons, Ilassan and Hosein, were the 
only legal representatives of her father; that he 
himself was their natural guardian and possessed 
the right of a spiritual primogeniture, having 
been the first living convert to Islam. On the 
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contrary, Abu Bekr, Othman and Omar argued 
for the rights of age, and that the congregation 
should elect the successor. When the controversy 
grew hot Omar rushed to the mosque, and pro- 
posing the name of Abu Bekr, the election was 
carried by acclamation. There was a controversy 
also as to whether the criterion of government, 
the recognized code of laws, should be the Ko- 
ran only, or the traditions and Koran. Ali and 
his adherents argued for the former, and Abu 
Bekr and his friends for the latter. Tor this 
reason the Aliites were called Shiahs—a word 
which means ‘‘a true follower,” as we would say 
‘a literalist "—and the other faction took the 
name Sunees, or adherents of the traditions. The 
latter faction prevailed, and not until the death 
of the three first Sunee Khalafahs and the lapse 
of twenty-two years did Ali receive the election ; 
but no sooner did he take the throne than his 
right, was disputed by the governor of Damascus 
and Syria: 

The assassination of Ali in a mosque at Kufah, 
after a brief reign, left Moaveah master of the 
Moslem forces. He strengthened his title by ob- 
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taining the resignation of Hassan, the elder son 
of Ali, and later by instigating his death by 
poison. He paved the way to absolute power by 
entrapping Hosein in a plot for the succession, 
and by causing the massacre of the seventy souls 
that accompanied him on the way to Kufah. 
ILosein fell on the field of Karballah, pierced with 
a shower of darts ; his head was sent to the tyrant 
of Damascus, and his body trampled by the horses 
of his conquerors where he fell. 

The only son of Hosein who survived the bat- 
tle or massacre of Karballah was honored by 
Shiahs as the true successor of the Prophet. The 
claim was set up for the children of Hassan ; and 
so the right of succession has been found in many 
lines of the posterity of Hassau and Hosein, giv- 
ing rise to many divisions of the Shiah sect— 
some writers say twelve, and others say seventy. 
Foremost among these divisions have been the 
Fatimites and Ismaelites of Egypt, the Assassins 
of Persia, the Mahdes of the Soudan, and the 
Asna Ashora, or the ‘l'welve, the ruling sect of 
Persia, and most potent branch of the Shiahs. 

According to the doctrine of the Twelve, the 
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succession of Hosein is traced to the twelfth gen- 
eration from and including Ali. The heads of 
these families are called ‘‘Imams” in a special 
sense, meaning, not the head of a single congre- 
gation, as the word commonly signifies, but the 
head or ruler of the whole host of Mohammed- 
ans. While the word ‘‘ Imam” has been used to 
denote the spiritual and true secular ruler of the 
Shiahs, the word ‘‘ Khalafah” has been com- 
monly used to designate the ruler of the Sunees. 

The twelfth Imam is believed to have mysteri- 
ously disappeared while yet a child, while fleeing 
from Sunee messengers of the Khalafah who 
sought to take his life. It is believed that he is 
living, but concealed. He is the Mahde, and 
many who have assumed that name have done so 
under the pretext of possessing his prerogatives. 

The children of an Imam are ealled ‘ Imam 
Zadas” by Persians—that is, born of an Imam— 
and are revered as saints of peculiar sanctity. 

All the descendants of Fatimah are called Sa- 
yeds. They are distinguished in dress by the 
green turban. Their genealogy is kept with great 
care, and they enjoy many immunities and privi- 
leges. ‘They are now a great multitude of people, 
and the tombs of the most holy ones are distin- 
guished objects crowning the hilltops or nestling 
in the valleys. The number of these structures, 
humble and imposing, is too great to permit any 
detailed description of all in this paper. I shall 
give some account of the most notable tombs 
only, and shall confine this article to the shrines 
of the Imams and Imam Zadas. 

The Mohammedan shrines of Mecea, of Me- 
dina, of Egypt and Syria have attracted the spe- 
cial attention of travelers because these, especially 
the mosques of Egypt and Syria, are on the routes 
most frequented by Europeans. The two first 
named are conspicuous by virtue of their rela- 
tion to the early history of Mohammed. The 
shrines of the Shiahs have been remote from the 
great lines of traffic and travel. The proximity 
of the Sunee capital to Western nations and the 
prominence of the Turkish influence have com- 
bined to perpetuate their obscurity. But the 
Shiah places of pilgrimage are quite equal to, if 
they do not surpass in extent and interest, those 
of any other Mohammedan sect ; and it is proba- 
ble that Karballah and Mashhad are second only 
to Mecca in the number of pilgrims resorting 
to them. 

The interior of a mosque is forbidden ground 
to all persons who are not Mohammedans. The 
restriction is loose or absolute according to the 
sanctity of the person to whom the shrine is con- 
secrated. I once entered a shrine in the country, 
but was reminded by some of the worshipers that 
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it was no place for me—the statement being re- 
peated until I thought it prudent to retire, al- 
though invited to enter by a Mussulman. The 
tomb was an humble structure of brickwork. 
The zerah, or canopy of the grave, was about seven 
feet long, two feet wide and four feet high, made 
of enameled and lacquered tiles, and stood in 
the centre of asquare room beneath a dome.. The 
entire structure was unguarded and open. There 
are many like buildings in the villages and the 
suburbs of the large cities. ‘The older ones are 
usually towers, fifteen or twenty feet high to the 
top of the dome. ‘The body of the building is of 
kiln-burned brick, and the entire exterior of 
dome and tower is covered with variegated and en-. 
ameled tiles. Many legends are connected with the 
name of the person over whose dust this memorial 
has been erected ; but the simple-minded peas- 
ants accept the most fabulous stories of miracu- 
lous cures and deliverances wrought by the amu- 
lets which have been sanctified by contact with 
the tomb. 

It is thought to be a meritorious act to rebuild 
or repair the sepulchres of the Imams and Imam 
Zadas. In most cases these structures show that 
great care has been taken with them—far more 
than could reasonably be expected of an impov- 
erished peasantry. 

A Christian, a Jew or other non- Mohammedan 


-who should enter any one of the great shrines 


would do so at the peril of his life. It is seldom 
the case, therefore, that a traveler attempts to 
gain adinission to any one of them. Fraser and 
Vambéry tell us that they were pilgrima to the 
shrine at Mashhad, but only in disguise, and un- 
der such rectraints that we must think they paid 
very dearly for sma!l gains. One or two for- 
eigners have gone into the mosque at Koom, and 
some have accomplished, under disguise, similar 
exploits in other places. One foreigner, so a na- 
tive Persian told me who was in the shrine at 
the time, entered the sacred structure at Koom, 
but was detected. A Persian said to him, ‘* You 
are a Frangec ”—a name for all Europeans. The 
traveler instantly pulled out his purse and said, 
‘Take this and let me go!” and succeeded in 
running out of the gate, thus escaping the crowd 
which followed him, for the movements of the 
two men had attracted attention. I asked how 
the European was known, and the reply was, ‘‘ By 
the cut and dress of two locks of hair.” 

No doubt a person so disposed could find a way 
of seeing the shrines that would be fairly safe; 
but since it is known that to do so is contrary to 
the law, and a profanation, most travelers will be 
quite reluctant to make the attempt. Any Eu- 
ropean known to be a Mohammedan and Shiah 
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would be admitted without question. The writer 
has known several Frangees who have for years 
passed for Mussulmans, and who have had no 
difficulty in visiting the mosques; but they have 
not made any sketches, nor left any descriptions 
of what they saw. I have seen the shrine of Imam 
Reza at Mashhad, of Fatimah at Koom, and of 
Shah Abd al Azeem near Teheran. My knowl- 
edge of the other shrines mentioned in this arti- 
cle is derived from Persians who have been pil- 
grims, and from Persian books, especially the 
account of the Shah’s pilgrimage to Karballah 
and the shrines, composed by order of his majesty 
and under his supervision. 

The photographs which accompany this article 
were obtained by me in Teheran, from the pho- 
tographer of the Shah, who took the pictures for 
his majesty’s use while with him on the pilgrim- 
age. ‘These and the subjects they represent are 
not to be found in any work in English of which 
I hive knowledge, but they have been reproduced 
in a rnde way by the process of lithography in the 
Shah’s book referred to above. The photographis, 
though imperfect as samples of the photographic 
art, derive value from the associations I have 
mentioned. The illustration showing the shrine 
of Reza is a copy of an illustrated drawing of the 
tomb made by a Persian artist living in the city 
of Khorassan. It was made at my suggestion, 
for my own personal use, when I was in that city. 
The picture was verified by several Persians, both 
in Teheran and. Mashhad, who had visited the 
place. The artist was greatly honored ly the 
superintendent of the shrine for his excellent 
work, and a pension was appointed him by the 
government. For some time he drove a profitable 
business in making pictures of the tomb. He 
made several copies to my order for persons who 
desired me to obtain them. ‘T'wo copics are 
objects of interest in private residences of Lon- 
don. The original was taken possession of by the 
mutavalle bashe(superintendent) of the shrine, bat 
the best picture was sent to me by the artist in 
fulfillment of his contract. It is now, I suppose, 
the property of the president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, or was in 1887. The 
artist has long since gone to the eternal world, 
persecuted to the last, I am told, by his less sue- 
cessful rivals. 

As a matter of interest, not of beasting, it may 
be said here that the writer of this article was the 
first American to see the shrine of Imam Reza 
and the burial place of Haroun al Raechid. 

The Shiahs call all their Imams ‘‘ martyrs,” for 
it is a: matter of history.that.all met with violent 
deaths, caused by rival Khalafahs of the Sunee 
sect. The burial place of a martyr is called by 
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them, and by all Mohammedans, ‘‘ Mashhad.” 
This fact will account for the frequent occurrence 
of the name in Persia, Turkey and Arabia. ‘ 
While there is a great diversity in the extent, 
form, decoration and general appointments of the 
Shiah shrines, the following features are common 
toall: The tomb proper—that is, the room in 
which the body is interred—is called the “ ha- 
rem,” and is nniformly a high tower, surmounted 
with a dome, the dome forming the vaulted ceil- 
ing of the harem. 
minarets adja 


The exterior of the dome and 
are covered either with gold- 
enameled tiles or with the old lacquered and 
beautiful Persian tiles. 

A striking feature of all these shrines is the 
countless number of graves either adjacent to the 
mosque and tower or on the ontside of the city 
walls. This great company of the dead is made 
up of the bodies brought by pilgrims for inter- 
ment in the sacred soil; for heaven is believed to 
be a certain reward of such interment. 

In nearly all the domes there is at least ono 
aperture, or window, commonly used as a place 


from which different articles may be suspended 


to receive consecration and miraculous power by 
their proximity to the shrine. 
The friezes, called ‘‘ katebas,” around the tops 


of the towers 


nd minarets bear inscriptions in 
Kufie letters wl 


‘ are part of the enamel casting 
of the tiles. The interior walls are faced with 
old tiles of the iridescent and kashe variety, set 
in many designs. TFriezes of the same kind of 
tiling, but in long slabs, form borders above the 
panels and wainseoting. ‘There are also panels of 
illuminations similar to the illuminations of Ori- 
ental books, but of a most brilliant hue. Floors 
of the harems are made of marble or alabaster 
tiles, and covered with the finest Persian carpets. 
Doors are made of costly wood ; over this is fixed 
a plate of solid goldvor silver; the plate is set 
with precious stones and draped with curtains of 
cashmere or velvet, wrought with gold and silver 
thread, and friezes of pearls or diamonds, rubics 
and other stones. : 

The grave is covered with a sarcophagus of 
marble or precious metal. This again is con- 
cealed in part by a series of two or three zerahs. 
The zerah is best described as a Jatticed arbor or 
canopy. These are changed in the course of 
time, but the most costly are the interior zerahs, 
the outer ones being usually of iron or steel, to 
give protection to the inner work. The interior 
may be scen through the latticework. Above 
the canopies are lamps of silver or crystal glass, 
and over all, stretching from wall to wall, is a 
fine network of wire designed to protect the zerah 
from anything falling from the vaulted roof. The 
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entire vault of the dome is set with small bits of 
mirror glass, in many angles and designs, or with 
beautiful tiles and mosaic. When formed of 
crystal or mirror glass the whole vault sparkles in 
the light as if set with diamonds. 

Noble lords and princes are the superintendents 
of these temples. White- and green-turbaned 
mollahs minister in course night and day, 1ead- 

ing or reciting 
aloud the Koran, 
or the prayers of 
the zearat, for the 
instruction and 
comfort of pil- 
grims, Others in 
uidjacent mosques 
lead the devotions 
of the assemblies. 
Special guards of 
soldiers protect 
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the gateways, passages and courts; porters, jani- 
tors, stewards, cooks and waiters in large num- 
bers find employment in keeping the temple and 
feeding the thousands of pilgrims. Attached to 
the shrine are kitchens, baths, schoo!s, hospitals 
and libraries. Truly may it be said that the serv- 
ice of the saints and of Allah is made a vast, com- 
plicated and costly undertaking. Each of the 
shrines of the 
Imams is a place 
of refuge for all 
criminals, ‘The 
fugitive from the 
avenger of blood 
and of the law is 
safe, except the 
one who aposta- 
tizes. 

Of all the names 
of the Imams, no 
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DOME OF THE TOMB OF THE TWO KAZIMS,—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY THE SHAH’S PHOTOGRAPHER. 
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ee! other one is used so fre- rights and claims form the foundation of the 
quently as that of Ali. Shiah system. Yet there is hardly any other 
Ilis is the only name of tomb of the Twelve so neglected as his. Several 
man associated with that of God and Mohammed causes conspire to make it so. It is the farthest 
in the Shiah confession and azon, or call to south of any except those of Medina in Arabia. 
prayer: ‘‘ There is no God but God, Mohammed It is in a region where 
is the Prophet of.God, and Ali is Ilis Regent.” the traveler is exposed to 
The dervishes repeat his name by night and by intense heat, and where 
day, the people utter his name as a prayer. His a Shiah encounters the 
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hate of the Sunee. It is surpassed also, in the 
tragic and pathetic associations, by the tomb of 
Hosein at Karballah, which is about forty-five 
miles northward of Mashhad Ali, and so much 
nearer the metropolis of Mesopotamia. 

Yet it must not be thought that the shrine of 
Ali is a mean structure, or that it is not honored. 
The great schools of the Shiahs are here and at 
Karballah. ‘To have studied at these two schools 
is the greatest honor that a Shiah student can 
know. The pilgrim to Karballah is honored with 
the title ‘‘ Karballaye,” and he who visits the 
shrine of Ali, or any other tomb of an Imam, is 
called ‘‘ Mashhadee,” a title quite as much es- 
teemed as that of D. D. or LL. D. is esteemed in 
Christian lands. 

The village noted as the burial place of the first 
Imam is known by the name Najaf Ashraf, that 
is, Najaf of the Shereefs, or Najaf the Noble. 
It is near the northern shore of the lake of the 
same name, and is one hundred miles southward 
of Bagdad. It is tine last shrine visited in the 
great Shiah Taj, or pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Medina. 

The appearance of this sacred village changes 
much with the prosperity of the adjacent regions, 
Some travelers describe the place as a large vil- 
lage, and surrounded with groves ; but Jater vis- 
itors speak of it as a desert place, with no attrac- 
tions except the Mosque of Ali. The population 
is composed of Arabs and Persians, Many of the 
latter are of India. The former are Sunees, the 
latter Shiahs; and the controversies between 
them are frequent and sharp, so that, as a pre- 
caution, the government has stationed troops both 
here and at Karballah. 

Many stories have been circulated concerning 
the burial place of Ali. Some persons claim that 
he was buried in the mosque of Kufah where lhe 
was assassinated, and by night. Others contend 
that his sons bore the body to Medina and inter- 
red it by the side of the Prophet. Some write 
that the body of the deceased Imam was placed 
on a camel to be carried to Medina, but that the 
camel ran away, and the body was buried where 
the camel stopped, and that the place is unknown. 
Some Shiahs say the body is in the sky, but oth- 
ers that the camel was direeted of the Lord to 
Najaf, and the interment made there. The cur- 
rent belief is that Najaf was the true place of the 
burial. It is not at all probable that so conspicu- 
ous a person as the fourth Khalafah could have 
been killed and buried without the place being 
well known. Shiahs have in all past centuries 
regarded Najaf as the sacred spot ; and pilgrim- 
ages were early made to the grave, and some 
humble structures must have been erected there 
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at an early period, for we read of their repair by 
the Bugah rulers of Fars. 

The shrine of Ali is an elegant sample of tho 
Shiah mausolenms. The dome of the harem is 
covered with gold plating, and the facades of 
the courts are of the beautiful tilework. The 
minaret exhibits very clearly the Kufie charac- 
ters, and the masonry is curious and quaint. Tho 
great extent of inscription on the friezes and 
facades is no small part of the labor of the work. 
Nearly all the inscription of the exterior is made 
up of passages from the Koran. 

Hassan, the second Imam, having resigned the 
Imamate, retired to Medina, but the fears and 
jealousy of the Khalafah of Damascus pursued 
him to his place of retirement. At the instiga- 
tion of Yezeed, his wife caused his death by pci- 
son. Ilis body was interred near Fatimali’s 
tomb, in the mausoleum known by the name cf 
Abbas Ibn Abd ul Talib. In the same structure 
were buried the remains of the fourth Imam, Ali 
Zain al Abadeen, or ‘‘ the Onament of the Wor- 
shipers”; also the body of the fifth Imam, Mo- 
hammed Boghir, and the sixth, Jafir es Sadik. 
To Shiah pilgrims to Medina these tombs im- 
part special sanctity to the place. If doubts have 
been raised as to the real place of burial of some 
of these persons, these doubts are not justified by 
the accepted records of the Asna Ashora. Mc- 
dina is to all Mohammedans a Westminster Ab- 
bey—the burial place of their kings and great 
men. ‘The mausoleum of Abbas Ibn Abd ul Ta- 
lib is remarkable for the tombs of representatives 
of the Shiah saints which it contains. 

- The city of Karballah owes it importance to 
the tomb of the third Imam, Hosein. It is de- 
lightfully situated among extensive gardens cf 
date trees in a plain which was a desert when 
the Imam was slain here. The plain now owes 
its fertility to one of the canals which bear the 
waters of the Euphrates, It is about sixty miles 
southwest of Bagdad. Tielemann, who visited 
the place in 1872, but did not venture to enter 
the shrine, says that the first view of Karballah 
is scarcely inferior to that of Kazvin. Here, too, 
were extensive groves of palm trees, gilded cu- 
polas and minarets, and the surrounding scenery 
was most picturesque. 

The grave of Hosein was very early in the Mo- 
hammedan period the resort of pilgrims who la- 
mented the sad fate of the sons of Ali. The first 
notable band of pilgrims was that led by Sulamon, 
who with some five thousand followers, who 
styled themselves avengers and penitents in sor- 
row for having deserted Ali and Hosein, and 
swearing to revenge the death of Ali’s sons, 
marched to the burial place of Hosein, and com- 
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passing and marching around the tomb with lam- 
entations and religious ceremonies, fired their 
own zeal and courage to meet the army of the 
Khalafah of Damascus, by whom they were cut 
to pieces. 

Thousands of dead bodies rest in the vicinity 
of the mosque and in the cemeteries that encom- 
pass the city. The earth of the battlefield has 
been dug up and molded into little cakes of the 
size of asilver dollar. These are used as amu- 
lets, and in time of prayer, when the Moham- 
medan touches the earth with his forehead, the 
Shiah touches this sacred piece of earth instead, 
having carefully placed it in position before be- 
ginning his prostrations. 

The great buildings now standing at Karbal- 
lah were begun by Hassan and completed by 
Mosa Ashraf in the reign of the Shah Thamas, 
the last of tlie Sufee kings. His murderer, Na- 
dir Shah, gilded the cupola over the mosque. 

The traveler sees only the exterior of the dome, 
which is covered with tiles of gold ; beneath the 
dome a wide frieze of Kufic letters is placed. A 
wide extent of the village and groves of date trees 
is seen. The roof in front of the mosque is nearly 
covered with pigeons, which are held to be 
sacred, and consecrated to the service of the 
saint. Pigeon towers are very common in Persia 
and Oriental countries. To call them sacred i3 a 
frequent expedient to protect them. Since every 
pilgrim to this shrine gives a fee to the mosque, 
the revenues are-large, both from this source and 
from the sale of talismans, 

The city owes its importance to the presence of 
the shrine, which has made Karballah the most 
famous place in the Mohammedan world to all 
Shiahs. The rites of Mohurrum observed through- 
out the Shiah sects tend to increase the glory of 
the temple and to perpetuate the memory of the 
saint buried there. The tragic and pathetic 
scenes of the battle of Karballah are repeated 
yearly in the religious theatricals of the month of 
Mohurrum. 

The tombs of the seventh Imam, Mosa al Ka- 
zim, and of his grandson, the ninth Imam, called 
Mohammed Takke, known by the Arabic dual of 
their titles, Kazimain, are in one ineclosure, three 
or four miles distant from the city of Bagdad. A 
splendid structure has been erected with double 
towers and domes, one for each Imam. ‘The 
building is a large one, occupying the centre of a 
large village. ‘The two domes are the most strik- 
ing features. They are covered with one continu- 
ous surface of gold. The illustration shows the two 
domes and gold-tiled surfaces and three splendid 
"minarets, and the open porch of the inner court. 
“Rach minaret has two katebas of Kutic letters, 
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one near the top, and the second midway of each 
minaret. The intermediate surface is covered 
with gold tiles. ‘The pillars are covered with 
pieces of mirror ‘glass set in plaster. The walls 
of the porch are faced with the variegated and 
gold tiles. Tielemann (1872), who saw the ex- 
terior but did not attempt to enter, confirms 
the statements. He says: “At a bend in the 
road there suddenly disclosed itself to our gaze 
an enchanting sight; the finest of mosques lay 
there before us, quite fairylike. ‘The walls and’ 
cupola of the mosque were entirely inlaid with 
sparkling fleeces of many colors, whilst at each 
corner of the building rose up a graceful mina- 
ret. The sparkling richness of coloring, far from 
blinding or disturbing the eye, is in pleasant har- 
mony with the sunny nature of the clime.” 

The son of Mosa al Kazim, called Reza, the 
eighth Imam, daring the Khalafate of Mahmoon, 
the son of Haroun al Raschid, was sent to the 
government of ‘I'ns, in the Province of Khoras- 
san, The jealousy or fears of the Khalafah hav- 
ing been aroused, he determined to take the life 
of Reza. Ordering the Imam to depart to Bag- 
dad, he dispatched a messenger after him, who 
overtook Reza at the village of Sanabad, sixteen 
miles south of the old capital. Here the order 
of the Khalafah was made known to Reza, and 
he calmly submitted to his fate, taking the poi- 
son which the messenger was commanded to give. 
His body was buried in the tower which then 
covered the body of Haroun al Raschid. In the 
course of time the city of Tus was depopulated 
by wars and loss of trade, and a new capital 
sprang up around the tomb of Reza at Sanabad, 
which bears the two names of Khorassan as the 
capital of the province of that name, and Mash- 
had as denoting the burial place of the martyred 
Imam. The attractions of the shrine for pil- 
grims were the main eause of the fall of Tus, the 
population having been drawn to the shrine. 
This is commonly known by the name of Imam 
Reza, and is by far the most sacred and honored 
place in the Kingdom of Persia, and by way of 
pre-eminence called ‘‘ Mashhad the Holy.” The 
place is near the eastern border of Persia, about 
six hundred miles east of Teheran. 

The buildings immediately connected with the 
shrine stand in the centre of the city, and are ap- 
proached by a wide avenue. The outer court is 
called the ‘‘ bast,” or place of refuge. The in- 
terior court is known as the great ‘“‘sahn”; on 
either side of it rise lofty minarets. On the 
north side is an awan (or corridor) leading to the 
tower. The sides and vaulted ceiling of this cor- 
ridor are covered with gold tiling of the value of 
thirty-four dollars each. This was made by. Nadir 
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Shah. The gold tiling in the awan of Azid al 
Mulk, a new sahn, is estimated at the value of 
about six dollars per tile. The dome of the harem 
and the two minarets by the side of it are covered 
with gold tiles from the top to the roof of the 
main structure. The harem is ten zarhs, or 
thirty-four feet, square. From the floor to the 
top of the vaulted roof is seventy-seven feet. The 
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vault the dome is covered with mirror glass cut 
in small bits, and set in varied patterns. The 
sarcophagus, said to be of marble, is covered by 
three zerahs, or canopies. The one just about 
the sarcophagus is of silver, the next of iron, and 
the outermost of steel set on a base of solid silver. 
The gate of the canopy has a padlock of solid 
gold. ‘There are three doors to the harem. One 





EXTERIOR OF IMAM REZA, MASHHAD, 


floor is of marble tiles, and covered with the fin- 
est of Persian carpets, The lowest part of the in- 
terior walls has a wainscoting of kashe, or enam- 
cled tiles. The walls above are set with panels of 
the finest tiling and mirror glass. Above the 
panels is a frieze of iridescent tiles with Kufic and 
Arabic letters raised in the casting of the tiling. 
There are also bands of brilliant tints beneath the 
frieze. From the topmost frieze to the top of the 


is covered with a continuous plate of gold, and 
the plate is set with precious stones; another 
door is covered with a cashmere shawl, or curtain, 
having its fringes of pearls. The gold door is the 
gift of the shrine’s late treasurer. The rev- 
enues of the shrine vary year by year. ‘There are 
three hundred soldiers for guards; there are 
schools, hospitals and libraries. Six hundred 
pounds of rice are cooked daily for the pilgrims 
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objects, as seen from the distant mount- 
ains and as the traveler looks down on 
the city spread before him in the broad 
valley below. ‘The minaret near the 


‘ harem was being repaired when the 
S$ ; 4 a8 S Shah visited the shrine, and the photo- 
é graph was taken which furnishes the 
: . : illustration of the exterior. The seaf- 
caee ” folding for the workmen disfigures the 
“©, } beautiful minaret, all of which, from 
; “s the top to the lowest point of the scaf- 
; folding, is covered with tiles of gold. 
F OPA Ali Takke, the tenth Imam, and Ias- 


Rss san Askare, the eleventh, commonly 
: named the Askarain, are honored to- 
gether. ‘Their bodies rest under one 
great dome. <A magnificent minaret of 
a peculiar form rises nearly to the top 
of the dome. The towerlike minaret is 
ascended by a flight of winding stairs 
within the tower, and leads to a plat- 
form, or landing, near the top, from 
which the azon is cried. A wide band 
of Kufic letters encircles the minaret 
near the top. A wide frieze of Kufic 
letters is placed just beneath the dome. 















































INTERIOR OF THE MAUSOLEUM OF REZA AND HAROUN AL 
RASCHID, AT MASHHAD, 









andattendants Mir- 
acles are wrought 
daily or hourly, as 
may be known by the 
blowing of trumpets 
when such occur. 
Within the inclosure 
are the tombs of kings 
and queens, and the 
entire circuit of the 
land without the walls 
of the city, and in a 
wide belt, is filled with 
graves. The thou- 
sands of tombs within 
and without the walls 
make it a great city of 
the dead. 

The minarets and 
domes of the shrine 
as they shimmer in 
the sunlight are con- 
spicuous and fairylike MOSQUE OF ALI, AT NAJAF ASHRAF, 
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SUFEE DERVISH. 


The exterior of the great dome is covered with 
tiles of gold plate. A window or opening is 
shown in the illustration to be in the dome. A 
rod is placed by the side of the window, upon 
which flowers can be hung, or other articles. 

Of all the cities of Persia, Koom has the second 
place in honor in the estimation of the Asna Ash- 
ora, for therein lie the remains of the sainted lady, 
latimah Masuma—Fatimah the Pure and Perfect. 
She was the sister of Imam Reza. The fact that 
she was an Imam Zada would itself sanctify the 
soil, but the sacredness of the tomb is enhanced 
vy the surpassing loveliness and consecration of 
Masuma. Her devotion to her brother is depicted 
by Persian writers and preachers in glowing 
terms and pathetic rhapsodies. It was his sick- 
ness, say they, which led her to undertake the 
long journey to Tus—a journey which was inter- 
rupted by her sickness and death at Kpom. 
Others say that she, with her father’s family, 
sought a refuge here from the envy and malice 
of Mutavakiel, the Khalafah of Bagdad, a story 
which we are inclined to believe when we remem- 
ber the propensity of the Khalafahs for taking 
off the progeny of Ali. 

The city of Koom shows from a distance over 
the plain its marked character. Domes rise on 
domes, and minaret after minaret, as spires on 
spires in a city of churches. The environs are 
extended cemeteries wherein lie thousands of dead 
bodies to be buried in the soil sanctified by the 
proximity of the body of this saint. That such 
trust should be reposed in her seems to be no 
matter of surprise when we read of her virtues 
and the inscriptions on the arches of the doors, or 
hear the pravers intoned wherein the departed is 
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extolled to the skies; and it is said that ‘‘ who- 
ever shall devoutly visit Fatimah of Koom shall 
have paradise for his portion.” 

Chardin visited the place in 1692, and is the 
only traveler of Europe who has given any draw- 
ings or lengthy description of the shrine. He saw 
it as it was in the reigns of the Sufee Shahs, the 
first Shiah dynasty to rule the whole kingdom, 
and to whom Persians owe the founding and 
structure of many of their best buildings. Some 
additions and embellishments have been made, 
but the essentials of the Mosque of Fatimah are 
the same now as when Chardin saw it. 

The structure and plan of the shrine are some- 
times copied in building smaller and private 
tombs, as the plau of a palace or other house is 
copied. An officer of the Persian Government 
once took me to the tomb of his father, assuring 
me that it was built on the plan of the temple at 
Koom. Judging from all the descriptions given 
I see no reason to doubt the truthfulness of his 
statement. 

The exterior of the shrine at Koom presents a 
confused mass of walls and roofs. Out of the 
central part rises a lofty dome, surmounted bya 
slender bowl-shaped rod, upon the top of which 
rests an inverted crescent, the rod being twenty 
feet high and gilded. The dome was at first 
covered with the variegated tiles, but in place of 
these Fath Ali Shah put copper. The widow of 
Mohammed Shali caused the dome to be covered 
with gold plating. A college and hospital are 
part of the establishment. As the other shrines 
are, so this one is a place of refuge for violators 
of the law. Persons who murder find safety here 
until the price of blood can be commuted. 

The shrine proper presents in its exterior plan 
an oblong and walled court, but the parallelo- 
gram is divided into four squares. The first has 
the appearance of a garden of flowers, walks and 
trees. It has twenty cells or chambers on each 
side, each cell being nine feet square. The cells 
are for the accommodation of students and at- 
tendants. Tle second court is inferior in beauty 

to the first ; but the third is fully equal to it, and 
has two stories of apartments on each side and a 
tree in each corner. The fourth court is entered 
by a flight of twelve marble steps, and a beautiful 
portal crowns the flight of steps. ‘The threshold 
is of translucent alabaster. On three sides of this 
court are chambers and porticoes for the use of 
mollahs and students. Fronting the marble steps 
and portal, and on the opposite side of the square, 
is the main structure or harem, composed of 
three chapels, having an even front. ‘The central 
entrance or corridor is eighteen feet deep. The 
door is of white marble. The vault of the cor- 
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ridor is faced with beautiful variegated tiles. 
The gate or door itself is twelve feet high, six 
feet wide and of solid and white alabaster. Within 
this corridor are inner doors plated with silver 
and kordered with red gilt. 

The harem is an octagonal room or tower, hav- 
ing its ceiling formed as in the other shrines by 
the vault of the dome. ‘The base of the walls is 
formed of lacquered tiles and iridescent tiles, 
having designs of flowers. On the walls are fac- 
ings and panels of tiles, glowing with illumina- 


tions in gold and crimson tints. A zerah of 
kashe covers the tomb. It is eight feet long, five 


wide and six high. ‘This is inclosed by a silver 
grating ten feet high. On the inside of this hang 
curtains of velvet to conceal the sarcophagus. 
The floor or pavement of the harem is covered 
with a fine Persian carpet. Lamps are suspended 
above the height of the zerah. The zearat, or re- 
ligious ceremony, consists in first kissing the 
bottom of the grate and the gate itself three 
times, at the beginning and at the close of a 
prayer. 

On either hand of the tomb of Fatimah are the 
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graves of Shah Abbas II. and Shah Sufee I. in 
separate chapels. Sulamon and Sultan Hosein, 
of the Sufee are buried within the 
mesque, and Fath Ali Shah with two of his sons, 
and Mohammed Shah, in separate mausoleums, 
without the shrine. 

Nearness to the capital of the Sufee kings made 
Koom an important shrine above some other 
tombs. ‘The same cause has operated to magnify 
the importance of the place with the Kajar 
Shahs, since it is only about ninety miles south 
of their capital. Shah Abd al Azeem, the burial 
place of Hlamza, son of the seventh Imam, and 
later of Abul Kazim Abd al Azeem, is about six 
miles distant from the present capital of Persia, 
and has a beautiful mosque. It receives increas- 
ing attention from the Kajar Shahs and nobles of 
Teheran. ‘The burnished dome presents a pleas- 
ing and attractive object, and is visible for many 
miles over the plain of Rhea. But th place has 
a local celebrity only, and the pilgrims are chiefly 
citizens of ‘Teheran, who find recreation as well 
as religious service in weekly visits to the shrine 
on the Mohammedan Sabbaths. 
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By 


Sune and I together, when the year was young, 

In the bright May weather, when the robins sung ; 
At our feet the violets, chestnut flowers above, 

In the sweet old garden, breathing vows of love. 


She and I together, saying love is vain, 

Meetizg but to sever in the summer rain; 
Parting, with no star gleam for the lonely years, 
I, to doubt and heartache; she, to pa'n and tears. 
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Then no more together; treading separate ways, 
Through sad autumn weather, aud the darkening days; 
Bidding pride rise victor, struggling to forget. 
Finding springtime fancies hold the heartstrings yet. 


She and I together, meeting just by chance, 
Wondering doubting whether, at the Christmas dance 
At the ‘‘ good-will” season—we might pause and say 
Just one word of greeting, for old Christmas Day. 


She and I together once again in spring, 

In the sunny weather, where the wild birds sing— 
She and I together, finding love is true, 

Making up our quarrel as the children do! 


THE JUDGE’S EXPERIENCE. 


By Harry 

THREE attorneys and a judge sat about a grate 
in a Chicago clubhouse recently. They were dis- 
cussing the hanging of George II. Painter. It 
was claimed that Painter had been convicted on 
circumstantial evidence. The judge hooked his 
elbow over the back of a chair and settled down 
to talk. The attorneys waited. 

‘*Circumstantial evidence is the most convine- 
ing, and at the same time the most dangerous,” 
he began. ‘Since going on the bench I have 
never, in my own court, seen the death penalty 
inflicted.” 

‘‘Is it from aset principle, or has experience 
taught you that a great wrong may be done ?” 

The interrogater occupied a seat on the other 
side of the grate. The judge lighted a cigay. 

‘* Yes, to both questions,” answered the jurist. 
«* A case I once had opened my eyes to the great 
wrong that can be, and is, done every day to in- 
nocent persons. 

**] was young then, just entering 
fortable practice. One evening the 
out with sensational 


upon a com- 
papers burst 
accounts of a murder that 
had a well-known society man for tle victim and 
his wife for the accused. She was locked up ia 
the police station during the night, and the next 
day the coroner’s jury held her for the murder. 
For some reason the widow sent for me, though 
I had never seen her, and was but slightly ac- 
quainted with her husband during his life. I 
went to see her in the jail early the next morning. 
She met me coolly, and told me how much money 
she had in her own right, where her securities 
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were, and gave me power of attorney to act for 
her in the transaction of all legal business. After 
arranging these details we began discussing the 
case. She said, first of all, that she was inno- 
cent. My insinuations that she had best tell me 
everything she knew were met with frankness and 
without anger. She was innocent, and that was 
all there was to it. 

** According to her story she sent the servant 
out of the house on a half-holiday, it being Thurs- 
day, and a few minutes later went up to her 
room, where her husband had been sleeping off 
a drunken debauch since daylight. She found 
him on the couch with his throat. cut from ear to 
ear. She was too surprised to cry out or to make 
any noisé. By his throat, on the leather pillow, 
was a razor lying in a pool of blood. She picked 
up the weapon, and as she did so her sleeve 
was stained and drops fell from the blade upon 
the dress she wore. ‘The servant, for some rea- 
son, came back and started up to her chamber. 
She was compelled to pass by the door to her 
master’s apartmerts. This door was ajar, and 
she saw her mistress standing there with the ra- 
zor in her hand. The girl screamed at the top 
of her voice, and ran out into the street, crying 
murder at every step. The police were soon 
there. They got the girl’s story, and hurried the 
woman off to the police station in a patrol wagon. 

«‘That was the widow’s version. To further 


the theory of suicide she told me that her hus- 
band had come home that morning intoxicated. 
She had upbraided him and he became abusive. 

















They quarreled. She believed that he was sorry 
when he awoke, and cut his throat in a fit of re- 
morse or despondency. 

‘* Detectives were at once employed on the 
case. I went to the Morgue and examined the 
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blood on his left hand and but little on his right, 
with no evidences of a struggle. He must have 
been struck in his sleep. I went to the house, 
and found it was so arranged that the couch could 
be approached only from the left side. I exam- 


‘SHE SAW HER MISTRESS STANDING THERE WITH THE RAZOR IN HER HAND,” 


wound on the dead man. It certainly was ghastly. 
Ilow a man could so draw a knife across his own 
throat as to sever veins, arteries and cords I could 
not conceive. I discovered that the cut began on 
the right of the neck, and the hairs were drawn 
into the neck from that side. There was no 
Vol. XXXIX., No. 5—89. 


ined the room closely. Not a thing was reported 
missing, and the robber theory could not be 
brought out. I was convinced that the man had 
been murdered, and was in a fair way of think- 
ing that my client ,had not told me the truth. 
When I called again at the jail I frankly told her 
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what I thought, and that it would be fatal for 
her to hold back a single thing. She had told 
me all. I had to believe her. ‘Those clear, sad 
eyes were enough to turn the heads of judge and 
jury. They turned mine. I felt like fighting 
every man who hinted that she was guilty. I 
turned over all my other business to my partner 
and threw my whole life into this one case. 

‘‘The trial came on. The jury was selected. 
Every day the room was jammed with society 
folk who came out of curiosity—for I never heard 
a word of pity from all that unfeeling throng. The 
opening speeches were begun. 

‘“The prosecuting attorneys had also discov- 
ered that the wound had been made from right 
to left across the throat, and brought out that 
point in the most forceful way. They showed 
hat there was no blood on the left hand, and 
argued that the thrust must have been made with 
that hand if the act had been committed by the 
man himself. The quarrel which the servant 
had overheard that morning was reviewed. Th. 
girl swore that her master and mistress had used 
high words, and that she had heard the deferd- 
ant threaten 
had used was : 
night. 


the dead man. The language sh: 
‘You will be sorry for this before 
You have lived too long. It would bea 
good thing if you died—if you fell in the midst 
of your drunken debauch while you were covered 
with a drunken oblivion.’ The girl told her story 
firmly, and could not be shaken on cross-exam- 
ination. Practically the case was theirs, for they 
had proved a motive. It was brought out that 
the mistress had sent the girl away for her half- 
holiday, and had no reason to believe that any- 
one else was in the house except her sleeping 
husband. Then the girl came back accidentally 
and caught her mistress red-handed. Not a de- 
tail was omitted. 

‘‘T put the defendant on the stand, and she 
passed the ordeal of examination, direct’ and 
cross, without budging an inch from her theory 
of suicide. She told her story in a way that should 
have carried conviction, for who could look into 
those deep brown eyes and then doubt? It was 
my trump card. 

** When the closing arguments came the prose- 
cution damned the acts that should have been her 
strongest defense by calling attention to the non- 
chalance of the defendant as she gazed upon the 
blackened razor and the bedaubed dress which 
were exhibited in court. If innocent, she could 
not look unmoved upon the evidences of her hus- 
band’s awful death. Guilty, she could steel her 
heart and command the muscles of her face as she 
had done on the day of the tragedy, and as calmly 
face the ‘reeking relics’ of her crime. Into my 
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efforts to offset the appeal for the death sentence 
I threw every energy, every iota of eloquence and 
logic I possessed. The jury retired, and the be- 
ginning of the end was on. 

‘* When those twelve men marched back we sat 
alone with the judge and counsel, for it was late 
at night. The verdict was slowly read by the 
clerk. A scream escaped my client. She grasped 
my arm in # convulsion of despair, and cast a 
glance full of touching reproach upon the jury- 
men. The jury was polled, and an appeal taken. 
The upper courts held with the lower, and my 
client was brought back to the courtroom to hear 
her sentence. ‘The hour was late, and few knew 
what was going on. The woman stood up, and 
stood alone. Before the judge reached the end 
of the short talk the law requires his voice was 
trembling, used as he was to such scenes. The 
last word was a husky groan. Unflinchingly she 
who had cringed before the verdict bowed her 
head to the announcement of the penalty. 

‘*Tf I had worked hard before, I now redoubled 
my efforts. I did not sleep nights, and when I 
did slee» I dreamed of the case. I ran down every 
clew I could find. The servant went away shortly 
after the trial. I traced her to a small town in 
Iowa, where I learned that she was married. I 
played detective until I saw her husband, and in 
him recognized a crook whom I had once sent to 
the penitentiary on a charge of attempted mur- 
der. In a moment of jealousy he had crept into 
the house of his rival and had tried to cut his 
throat while he slept. I had my case. Similar- 
ity was strong. In a month I had learned that 
the couple had been married long before the trag- 
edy in the suburb. I threw off my mask one day 
and surprised them at their midday meal. The 
woman was white with fear when she saw me, and 
the husband, a weak-kneed coward, pleaded for 
mercy. I told him we had evidence to hang him, 
but if he should confess we would let him off with 
@ prison sentence. Ife went with me before a 
notary and witness and told of the crime. He 
had seen the man he murdered kiss the servant 
girl. His jealousy was aroused to madness. That 
night he slipped into the room occupied by the 
master. The intended victim did not come home 
until morning. Then there was the quarrel. 
When all was still and he had heard his wife go 
out on her half-holiday the murderer came out 
and found the razor. He committed the crime, 


and fled from the house the back way. 

‘** Well, this young man went with me and told 
his story to the Governor, who, be it understood, 
had refused to extend executive clemency even to 
a woman. The Governor wrote out a reprieve, and 
had my prisoner taken charge of by the author- 
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ities. This was a week before the date fixed for 
the execution. 

‘With my own hands I delivered the welcome 
documents. 

“Do you know it takes a stronger person to 
withstand a shock of joy than of grief? Did you 
ever stand before a person doomed to die—who 
with unfaltering steps had climbed the clumsy 
stairs to the scaffold—suddenly confronted with a 
reprieve ? Then you saw him crushed with his 
good fortune. When my client understood the 


By NINETTE 


Ture winds are up! The winds are out! 
What is the use for men to strive? 
See how they beat the waves about, 
And toss the ships as though alive! 


And when they charge 
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purport of the papers with the official seal she 
grasped the bars of her cell. Then she staggered 
over toward me and threw her arms around my 
neck. I kissed in my very gladness. She 
fainted in my embrace.” 

When the judge reached his climax he was sit- 
ting on the edge s chair. He relighted his 
cigar and slipped back into his seat. 

“And the widow ?” 
had asked for deta 
“TI married her’ 


queried the attorney who 


THE WINDS. 


M. LOwATER, 


Here stood a ty in their path, 
Where oft they stopped to rest and play; 
Last night they came in stress and wrath 
And not a soul was left to pray. 


Who guides their coursers fleet and free ? 
Who knows the ways by which they come ? 


o’er land and sea, 


Who turns them backward to their home ? 


LEGENDS OF THE ROSE. 


By Mrs. W. J. Box. 


How MANY young folks ever wonder and desire 
to know what stories there are connected with the 
flowers we love? We realize how much pleasure 
they give us, with their beauty and perfume, but 

we seldom think they have a romance that has 
been sung and written, and that many a legend 
regarding them has come to us from the far-away 
past. 

I am sure some of these old stories, *‘ centuries 
old,” will interest you as they do me, and I will 
tell you a few about the rose, Eng!and’s national 
flower. Do you wonder so many people of the 
United States also wanted this beautiful, fragrant 
flower as their emblem ? 

Has it not a right to hold its head very high 
with pride when it has been chosen by two great 
nations as their chief flower? ‘Then think how 
far back it can trace its ancestry. King Solomon, 
in one of his songs, speaks of the rose of Sharon, 
and the ancient Greeks gave to it the title of 

“*queen of flowers.” 





You may hare heard this expression, ‘‘ sub 
rosa” (under the rose). It means that what is 
said is in strict confidence, and must not be told. 
Cupid, the god of. Lave, gave Harpocrates, the 
god of Silence, a rose to bribe him not to tell of 
some naughty act which he, Cupid, bad done. 
The rose from this became the emblem of silence, 
and it was the custom in some countries to sus- 
pend a rose over the table in the dining room to 
remind the guests that silence should be ob- 
served respecting all that might be said during 
the meal. 

There is als> a custom in one of the valleys of 
Switzerland that if a man has been unjustly im- 
prisoned for a crime and he is proven guiltless a 
young and beautiful girl presents to him on the 
day he is liberated a white rose, called the “‘ rose 
of innocence.” 

There is a pretty fable told about the night- 
ingale, the queen of song, and the rose, the 
queen of flowers. All the birds appeared before 
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King Solomon and charged the nightingale with 
disturbing their rest by the plaintive strains 
which he sang through the night. The wise king 
brought the nightingale to trial, but let him go 
without punishment because the bird said, ‘ My 
love for the rose is so great, I cannot help sing- 


love Hamuel—for that was his name—so lhe said 
she should suffer for it. 

In those days people believed in witches, and 
IIamnel told everyone that Zillah was a witch, 
and she was condemned to be burnt to death. 
The executioners tied her to a stake fastened in 
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ing to her my sweetest, saddest songs all the 
night long.” 
One could write many of these fables and leg- 
ends, but I will tell you only one more now. 
Long, long ago in the city of Bethlehem there 
lived a Jewish maiden named Zil!ah, who was 
loved by a cruel, wicked man. Zillah did not 


the centre of a pile of fagots, which was then set 
on fire; but God turned aside the flames, and the 
maiden stood unharmed under a rose tree full of 
white and red roses. The stake had burst forth 
into bud and blossom of these lovely flowers, and 
they were the first seen on carth since paradise 
was lost. 























THE MAY QUEEN ENTHRONED, 


A MODERN MAY DAY. 


By M. E, Leicester Apps, 


Get up, get up! For shame! The blocming morne 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorne. 

See how Aurora throws her faire 

Fresh quilted colours through the aire ; 

Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 

The dew-bespangling herb and tree. 

Each flower has wept and bow'd toward the east 
Above an houre since, yet you not drest. 

Nay, not so much as out of bed; 

When all the birds have matteyns seyd 

And sung their thankfull hymnes ; ’tis sin, 

Nay, profanation, to keep in 

When as a thousand virgins on this day 

Spring sooner than the lark to fetch in May.” 


MAY was the second month in the old Alban 
calendar, the third in that of Romulus, and fifth 
in that of Numa Pompilius. In the first men- 
tioned it had only twenty-two days; thirty-one 
were given it by Romulus; thirty by Numa; and 
then Julius Cesar restored the other day. 

Several of the ancient writers assert that May 
and June derived their names from Majores, or 
Maiores, and Juniores, the two departments of 
the Roman Senate. 

Philologists argue that the Latin word marus, 
also magius, from the root mag, corresponds to 
the Sanskrit word mah, ‘to grow,” and therefore 
May is the growing or springing month. 

Still another derivation is given. Maia of 


mythology was the mother of Mercury, or the 
daughter of Atlas, the supporter cf the world, 
and of Pleione, a sea nymph. 

The Ango-Saxons called it Trimilki, because 
‘‘in that moneth they began to milke their kine 
three times a day.” 

The origin of this feast, like that of so many 
others, 1s lost in obscurity ; but certain it is that 
from the earliest period we have traditionary rec- 
ords of it. The Aryans kept the great spring 
feast, and Virgil also télls of the Roman youths 
going out into the fields, in the calends of May, 
with songs and dances, bearing garlands of flowers 
in honor of Flora 

All primitive peoples have observed this feast— 
Celts, Teutons and Slavs—and the Lithuanians 
still keep up the octave, May Ist to Sth, dance 
the ‘* Furry ” ( Flora) dance and dress the trees 
with ribbons, dancing and singing around them 
to the strains of their bagpipes. In Cornwall in 
England this Furry dance is still kept up. After 
parading about all night to the music, or rather 
noise, of horns, they begin at daybreak ‘to thread 
the needle” in each house—dancing in at the front 
door and out at the back—reversing the order in 
the next house, and so on. Food—bread, meat, 
cheese and beer—is set out on a table in every 
house, and the dancer, as he passes, snatches a 
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mouthful but says not a word. His acceptance 
of the proffered hospitality is sufficient courtesy 
of thanks, and great, indeed, would be the insult 
offered to all Cornishmen by the man who does 
not silently offer and the guest who does not ‘si- 
lently accept the food ; symbolic relic of the sacri- 
fices offered at Flora’s feast ; the opening one in 
honor of the sun’s splendor and full power 

And this brings us to another relic of Celtic 
custom in Britain, still kept up in Scotland, in 
connection with May Day. 

All along the Grampian range of hills and over 
the moorlands the shepherds burn at this season 
the gorse and old heather to allow the young 
grass to sprout up for their flocks. 

Little do they reck, as they talk of their Bel- 
tane or Beltein fires, that for a practical use do 
they perpetuate in the nineteenth century the 
old fires of Baal, god of the Sun, whose sacred seat 
was Ben Ledi (Hill of God), on whose summit 



























MAY DAY. 
the Beltein and Halloween fires were first kin- 
dled directly from the sun’s rays. 

Remembering this, the great bard’s lines have a 
new force, ‘‘ Ben Ledi saw the cross of fir:,” etc. 
Fire and water went hand in hand in these an- 
cient Druidic days, and so Scotland has many 
May wells specially blessed on May morning. 
To get up before sunrise and drink from the wa- 
ter of these wells was a sure preventive of liver 
and kidney diseases, and perfect is the faith of 
country folk. These wells are generally natural 
springs on the side of some rocky hill or mount- 
ain spur, so that the task of reaching them was 
no mean test of faith. 

As I write I recall so vividly the party of vil- 
lage worthies, led by the good-natured carpenter, 
the village factotum for broken windows, tables, 
wheels and fences ; the delight of our childhood ; 
who was never too busy to answer our questions 
and whose workshop was our kindergarten and 
manual training school in one—its treasures of 
putty, nails, blocks and curly shavings always at 
our commahd. THe was rarely sober (this in its 
Scotch sense)—though we were innocent of the 
same —and never sick, and when the allotted 
threescore and ten had passed over his head he 
still led the van up to drink at the May well. 
But one year brought great fatigue, and on the 
following he was obliged to turn back. Then 
his faith failed him, and at Christmas the neigh- 
bors carried him up the church hill to his long 
sleep. But wafted on the breezes of May morn 
comes back to us the memory of the sturdy fol- 
lower of a fast-expiring faith in the efficacy of 
nature, the best physician of all. 
We might not join the village 








MAGDALEN TOWER, OXFORD, 





train, but we could rise before 
the sun to wash our faces in May 
dew, and so preserve them from 
sunburn, freckles and wrinkles. 
What ascramble to get our clothes 
on in time! recalling Herrick’s 
charming lines: 
—‘*Take no care 


For jewels for your gowne or haire. 


* 7 * * 7 
Besides, the childhood of the day has 
kept, 
Against you come, some orient pearls 
unwept. 


Come and receive them, while the lighte 

Hangs ov the dew-locks of the night. 

Wash, dresse, be briefe in praying— 

Few beads are best when once we goe 
a-Maying.” 


May Day is thus pre-eminently 
a feast of nature, and this ac- 
counts for the great hold it re- 
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tains over the masses of England. Our modern 
enthusiasm for all athletic sports is hereditary, 
for from earliest days the men of Merrie England 
were ardent sportsmen and lovers of outdoor ex- 
ercise ; and May Day is not a church festival as 
Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide are ; although 
in the church calendar it appears as the festival 
of St. Philip and St. James the Less. Nor need 
we wonder at this love. The hardships and pri- 
vations of winter are now over, and poverty, if 
poverty still, is not so grinding or omniscient. 

As I wish to write of a modern May Day in 
England space prevents my entering into detailed 
history of the feast, as everyone knows of the 
Maypole and games of medieval England, joined 
in by kings and courtiers, stately churchmen and 
merry schoolboys, neither rank nor age being a 
hindrance. 

Strange, then, that this feast, which used to be 
a national one most honored in its observance, is 
now kept outwardly only in certain districts and 
localities. Stranger still, it is not to the peaceful 
and pastoral counties of the Midlands and South, 
not to historic Warwickshire nor idyllic Surrey, 
not even to Sherwood Forest, the home of Robin 
Hood and Maid Marian, that we turn to find May 
Day kept with enthusiasm, but to busy, over- 
worked Lancashire, populous with millions of 
grimy workers in mills and coal and iron pits. 

And again, we find that it is not to the middle 
classes, who have leisure at their command, but 
to the hard-working, wage-earning men and 
women, that the approach of May Day brings such 
joy. Poor indeed is the one who cannot get a 
new coat or dress or bonnet for May Day, and 
their liberality extends to the decoration of their 
live stock with flowers and ribbons on May morn- 
ing. 

For several weeks ahead the Morris dance, relic 
of the Moorish dance of the Middle Ages, has been 
practiced, and on May Eve their anxiety as to the 
state of the barometer and prospects of the 
weather, if expressed in uncouth dialect, is none 
the less heartfelt ; for a wet May morning means 
no finery worn, and the great Manchester pro- 
cession, which everyone attends, will be a failure. 

Of all the busy working cities of England, 
smoky, grimy, smutty Manchester is perhaps the 
one where we would least expect the sentimental 
side of any question to be studied. Yet Man- 
chester, alone of all England, keeps up a May 
Day procession, makes it a universal holiday, dec- 
orates her streets, spends her money on flowers 
and bunting, and turns out en féte to see the pro- 
cession. She leads the van, too, in the study and 
excellent performance of classical music; and in 
her art galleries we find the finest works of our 
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famous modern painters—all proving the Rad- 
ical’s assertion that culture is not necessarily the 
exclusive possession of the classes. 

But if the “‘ hands ” do the active rejoicing the 
masters prove their appreciative sympathy by pay- 
ing the wages for the day or by contributing to- 
ward the expenses of the decorations, thus creat- 
ing a bond of good feeling. 

The city has been early astir. In every home 
the breakfast is hurried over, and the streets are 
already thronged by a bright-faced crowd, every- 
one eager to obtain and keep a good place. 

The procession is formed in front of the mag- 
nificent and hospitable Townhall, of which the 
citizens are so justly proud, and foremost is a 
lorrie piled high with bales of cotton, gayly dec- 
orated, the driver dressed as a negro Father 
Christmas ; for King Cotton is as potent a mon- 
arch in Manchester as in our Southern States. 
The thousands of horses employed in hauling the 
cotton to the mills, the horses of the numerous 
delivery wagons, the huckster’s team and coster- 
monger’s donkey, all are eager and ready to start. 
Their harness is polished to reflection; their 
manes and tails are tied up with ribbon; wreaths 
and chains of flowers are attached to their har- 
ness; even the ornamental if not wsthetic crochet 
antimacassar is called into use to hide some weak 
spot or sore on the back. Thus variety is ever 
pleasing. 

For underlying the pleasure there is a utilitarian 
principle. The procession has become a great 
advertisement day, and the shopkeepers vie with 
each other in the taste, ingenuity and attractive- 
ness of their decorated wagons. One long flat 
car is laid with turf in which are set wickets or 
tennis net, whilst boys and girls in striped flannel 
costumes play the games, deftly catching balls 
and calling attention to some noted clothing 
store. Society ladiesand gentlemen are sipping 
afternoon tea within a brilliantly striped marquee, 
whilst on the turf without are placed lounge 
chairs, and under the shade of a tiee is swung an 
inviting hammock. A gorgeous,Chinaman with 
orthodox pigtail weighs ont tea, whilst around 
him brother Celestials sip the beverage in egg- 
shell cups in a teahouse. The wonderful charm 
of some patent medicine next attracts attention, 
the shouts and cheers of the on-lookers being ex- 
pressive of their admiration. 

Every trade and craft is represented, and tle 
grocer calls to his aid types of the various na- 
tions of the world from whom he gets his wares. 

But from the throats of all comes one continu- 
ous British hurrah, as fifty or a hundred mag- 
nificent Clydesdale horses, pacing two and two, 
toss their manes and clank their glittering steel 
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THATCH-ROOFED COTTAGE, WORSLEY, 


chains, as they drag some huge boiler or set of gay procession forms a pleasing rest to the eye 
pulley wheels along the streets; for the love and satiated with gorgeous variety. 
admiration of machinery is deep-seated in every 





But if these horses and machines represent the 
man’s heart. This represents power, and in the dignity and wealth of the citizens, we must not 
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THE MAIN STREET, KNUTSFORD VILLAGE, 
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overlook the humble costermonger’s donkey—gay 
with his chains of yellow and red paper roses, his 
mistress’s best “tidy ” on his back, and his master, 
in his delight and excitement, tossing his apples 
and potatoes into the crowd, heedless of future 
reckoning! Is it not May Day ?--the day of the 


year when John Bull for once forgets his stolidity ! 
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amid the greenest of fields. There, at Knuts- 
ford and Worsley, they see the revels of the May 
queen, who, with her maidens and attendants, 
dance around the Maypole, plait the ribbons, 
twist the garlands of hawthorn or May blossom, 
and sing the old English May songs with wonder- 
ful perfection of correct detail. 





TNE MAY QUEEN.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, 


But everything comes to an end, and now it is 
a scramble, for everyone suddenly discovers he is 
hungry, and the hotels, restaurants and pastry 
cooks drive a roaring trade. 

In the afternoon the crowds pour out of the city 
into charming rural Cheshire, where quaint rose- 
covered cottages with pointed and black-beamed 
gables, thatched roofs and latticed windows stand 


For weeks before the children have been drilled 
by the Lady Egerton of Fatton, the vicar, his wife, 
and other interested friends; and the queen is 
chosen, not an account of her beauty, but for her 
goodness and general popularity. Seated on her 
throne, she summons her attendants and presides 
over the remaining sports. 

It is the day of the year to which all look for- 
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ward ; the one day in which obedience and sub- 
jection are banished and happy rustic childhood 
riles and reigns supreme—the grandfather, the 
parents and the powers that be relegated to the 
background. Remembering or trying to appreci- 
ate this, let ns read Tennyson’s exquisite lyric of 
the ‘ May Queen” again and again, which, had he 
written nothing else, will keep his memory green 
in the cottage homes of England. 

This ‘‘good-girl” queen of the nineteenth 
ccutury carries us back perforce to the Merrie 
England of Robin Hood and Maid Marian, and 
recalls for us the woes and sorrows of the fair 
Alice Fitzwalter, whose tragic death so touched 
the hearts of the people that her goodness and 
beauty have ever since been perpetnated in the 
installation of the May queen. Nor need we dis- 
miss the sad story of her fate lightly, for the first 
May queen of the thirteenth century appeals to 
our hearts with irresistible force. The tyranny 
of the profligate John had aroused the ire of 
nobles and barons; but his driving Alice Fitz- 
walter in her despair to take poison, or, as some 
nevert, his planning to have her poisoned, so 
roused the national indignation that when the 
barons met at Runnymede, on the Thames, for 
the annual Eymote of May, they compelled the 
King to sign the Magna Charta, the keynote of 
liberty to all English-speaking peoples. So from 
this time’ dates the origin of the May queen. 
It was a ‘perpetual satire and reminder to the 
kings of England that their power was not 
absolute, but limited, and those who were un- 
worthy resented the recurrence of May Day and 
its games. 

At Oxford the old custom still prevails of sing- 
ing a Latin hymn to the Holy Trinity on the top 
of the tower of Magdalen College on May morn- 
ing. The dons, choristers and a goodly follow- 
ing of interested spectators climb the ancient 
stone stairs, and are amply rewarded by the’ ex- 
tensive view of richly wooded country, one of the 
fair sights of England. Beneath are the gray- 
lichened roofs and narrow winding streets of this 
most classic of cities. 

In London the chimney sweeps and coster- 
mongers also keep holiday. The story of the 
chimney sweep’s attachment to May is a roman- 
tic one. A little boy of the noble house of Mon- 
tague was stolen by a gypsy and sold to a chim- 
ney sweep. His master made him climb up into 
the narrow chimney flues of the old London 
houses, and one night he became so choked with 
the soot when cleaning the chimneys of the Mon- 
tagues’ residence that he fainted. The servants 
washed him, and their mistress went to the 
kitehen to see the boy. She at once recognized 
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him as her son from a mark on his neck, and her 
joy was unbounded. 

As his master had been very kind to him she 
rewarded him handsomely, and on May Day— 
also her son’s birthday—made a great feast to the 
chimney sweeps as long as she lived. 

John Ruskin, the noblest of living English-- 
men, has done more than anyone to restore to its’ 
real significance the crowning of the May queen, 
and at Whiteland’s College every year pays the 
expenses of the festival. 

Here the girls, dressed in white, emblem of 
purity, elect from their number a queen, chosen 
not for beauty, style or mental ability, but the 
one who, above all others, teachers and compan- 
ions alike decide as fit to wear the crown of good- 
ness. 

She receives with her crown of flowers a gold 
filigree cross and chain of exquisite workmanship, 
and a complete set of the master’s works bound 
in the richest morocco. 

It was for many years Ruskin’s féte day, but 
he is now unable to be present, and his delegate 
is always some woman notable for her good works 
and kind heart. Last year the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts spoke tothe girls, and presented the prizes 
given by Mr. Ruskin and open to the competi- 
tion of all. 

Much of the finest poetry of old England is 
gathered around May Day. Scarcely a poet but 
describes the beauties of the season, and Chaucer 
alludes to it again and again. He even considers 
it the season which is to last forever in heaven : 


‘* Through me men gon into the blisful place 

Of hertes hele and dediy, woundes cure ; 

Through me men gon into the welle of grace 
There grene and lusty May shall ever endure.” 


Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton all sing its 
praises, and in his description of its customs and 
games Herrick has bequeathed to us most valua- 
ble information. 

Here in America, with our charming climate, 
clear skies and numerous shrubs and trees, gay 
with blossoms, we might make a perfect May Day 
scene. We have adopted Halloween as our own ; 
why not its companion and sister feast—the two 
non-ecclesiastic festivals of the year? Here and 
there thonghout the States one hears of its re- 
vival, and at some other time I may write of a 
May Day in Florida, where beneath the stately 
live oaks, heavy with gray-bearded trails of Span- 
ish moss, the white and colored children of Talla- 
hassee acted to admiring crowds the games and 
plays of an old English May Day. 

How fittingly could Arbor Day and May Day 
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THE DANCING PLATFORM AT AN ENGLISH MAY DAY FESTIVAL, 


be celebrated in conjunction! Can any plea be If we lead in the van in all that is new we must 
urged too strongly for the observance of this feast not forget that to the past we owe much that is 
of nature by our children ? We have no lack of stable and good, for 

enterprise, and the May Day of the future may ‘‘ Not harsh and rugged are the ways 

yet become a universal holiday. Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers.” 





ENTRANCE TO FATTON HALL, LORD EGERTON’S SEAT. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF FORT MARION, LOOKING SEAWARD ACROSS MATANZAS RIVER TO ANASTASIA ISLAND, 





SAN MARCO, 
By CuaArRLeES H. Coe. 


Tue ancient city of St. Augustine, Fla., cele- its completion, still remains substantially as it 
brated in song and story, offers from its rich was at that date, with the exception of slight re- 
store of attractions none to compare in interest pairs and the rebuilding of the water battery by 
with the old Spanish Castle of San Marco, now the United States Government in 1842. Tis mass- 
our own Tort Marion. Its antiquity, 
its impregnable solidity, its archi- 
tectural grandeur, and, above all, its 
admirable state of preservation, make 
it the crowning glory of Florida, 
Even the Moorish splendors of the 
Ponce de Leon, the world’s most 
sumptuously appointed hostelry, must 
take second rank among the old-time 
attractions of St. Augustine. In this 
instance at least the modern must 
yield the palm to the antique. 

Bold as the claim may seem, it is 
made without fear of contradiction 
that Fort Marion, believed to have 
been partially constructed after the 
plans of the Maréchal de Vauban, the 
famous military engineer of Louis 
XIV., stands to-day the best-preserv- 
ed specimen of medieval military 
architecture in the world. The old 
fortress, commenced three centuries 
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ive wails have thus far very successfully bidden 
defiance to the elements. 

San Marco impresses the tourist who has the 
good fortune to approach it by water as it im- 
pressed one who visited it sixty years ago, a lieu- 
tenant in the Seminole War. 

‘‘We turned the point,” he writes, ‘‘and be- 
held before us the stupendous, gloomy, quaint 
old Spanish Castle of St. Mark’s; capping the 
brow of the small town like an enormous, shad- 
owy sombrero enveloping the head of some in- 
significant Spaniard. The sun was just shedding 
his mallowing parting rays upon the antique pile, 
penciling wall and watchtower in the blue water.” 

When the Spanish navigator Aviles de Menen- 
dez landed on the coast of Florida in September, 
1565, and founded St. Augustine, he discovered 
there an old log structure which had been used 
by the Indians as a council house, and he at once 
occupied it as a place of defense against its for- 
mer owners. After his inhuman massacre of the 
French Huguenots at Fort Caroline, on the St. 
John’s River, in the same month, fearing retalia- 
tion from French fleets, Menendez erected a 
stronger fortification, an octagonal structure of 
pine logs, and named it San Juan de Pinos. 

Sir Francis Drake, the intrepid English bue- 
caneer, returning in 1586 from his raid on the 
West Indies, caught sight of this redoubt, and 
with characteristic impetuosity made a descent 
upon the town, laying half of it in ashes. On 
arriving at the fort he was surprised to find 
it deserted, the occupants having fled the town 
from fear of capture by supposed large forces. 
He described the fort as inclosed by the trunks 
of pine trees set on end in the ground. In an 
old engraving of the fort, published after Drake’s 
return to England, it is also represented as an 
octagonal structure, with round towers. It was 
finally destroyed by fire, as we learn from an ac- 
count written by De Salis, a brother-in-law’ of 
Menendez. 

It is generally believed that Menendez himself 
laid the foundations of San Marco, but that this 
was impossible is clearly shown by the occur- 
rence of his death in 1574 and the visit of Drake 
twelve years later. It would be a well-nigh hope- 
less task to discover at this late day the name of 
the person who first commenced the work ; but 
whoever it was, time has proved his good judg- 
ment in the selection of material for construc- 
tion. 

Coquina rock, of which the entire fort is con- 
structed, is a natural concreted shell formation 
common to the whole east coast of Florida. When 
first quarried coquina is somewhat soft, an old 
ax being commonly used to cut and shape it, but 


upon exposure to the air it quickly hardens and 
becomes admirably adapted for building purposes 

When we consider the slow processes of quarry- 
ing, cutting and shaping the material, and trans- 
porting the immense quantities used to the place 
of destination, not forgetting the probable inter- 
ruptions or cessations of the work at times, we 
may wonder less at the time consumed in the 
erection of the castle. Nor is this impression 
weakened when the visitor peers about its heavy 
ramparts, water batteries and moat, its draw- 
bridge, massive dungeons, casemates or rooms, 
court, towers and sentry boxes. 

It would seem, however, that its builders were 
dissatisfied by the slow progress of the work in its 
earlier years, for we learn that in 1640 the Span- 
iards captured large numbers of the Appalachian 
Indians, who inhabited the region about the 
Suwanee River, and took them as slaves to St. 
Augustine, where for sixty years they were com- 
pelled to labor on the castle and the old sea wall 
in front of the town. These slaves were finally 
liberated at the urgent request of the Jesuit 
fathers. Convicts brought from Spain and Mex- 
ico also spent the greater part of their lives on 
the fortifications. But however numerous the 
force employed on its construction, so extensive a 
work demanded much time, and the year 1756 
dawned before it was finally acknowledged com- 
plete. 

On three different occasions during the long 
period of its construction San Marco was at- 
tacked by hostile forces. In 1702 James Moore, 
Governor of South Carolina, made a descent on 
St. Augustine, drove the inhabitants into the 
castle and held the town for three months, but 
made no impression on the fortress. General 
Oglethorpe, Governor of Georgia, made a still 
more formidable assault in 1740, and another 
three vears later. At his first attack the Spanish 
garrison numbered eight hundred soldiers and 
had an armament of fifty cannon. Oglethorpe 
threw up two or three batteries on Anastasia Isl- 
and, from which position he bombarded both 
town and castle, the siege lasting thirty-eight 
days. The inhabitants again fled to the fort, 
which afforded them complete protection, for the 
artillery made but slight impression on its solid 
walls. It was this assault which tested the ex- 
ceptional qualities of coquina rock for resisting a 
cannonade. 

The poet Bryant examined in 1843 some of the 
solid shot which Oglethorpe had hurled upon the 
walls a hundred years before, and wrote these 
words : ‘‘ We saw where the wall had been struck 
with cannon balls, which, instead of splitting the 
rock, became imbedded and clogged among its 
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loosened fragments.” We may add that the fort, 
in all its history, has never been taken by siege or 
assault. 

Seven years after the completion of San Marco 
‘it passed into the possession of England. In 
1784 it was ceded back to Spain ; and we may here 
interject the remark, in illustration of the con- 
trast between the two types of civilization, that 
Florida made far more substantial progress in 
wealth and population in the twenty years of 
English rule than during the entire two hundred 
and fifty years of Spanish possession ending in 
‘1821. 

While in the hands of England St. Augustine 
was visited by William Stork, who, in his pub- 
lished description under date of 1769, says of San 
Marco: ‘‘'The works are entirely of hewn stone, 
and being finished according to the modern taste 
of military architecture, it makes a very hand- 
some appearance, and may be justly deemed the 
prettiest fort in the King’s dominions.” 

In 1821 the King of Spain ratified a treaty for 
the cession of Florida to the United States. 
When the Castle of San Marco passed into our 
possession its name was changed to Fort Marion, 
in honor of General Francis Marion of Revolu- 
tionary fame. Several Spanish guns were left in 
the fort, one of which bears the date 1735. 

To the incidents which connect Fort Marion 
with the history of the Seminole War, as the 
scene of the harsh confinement of its most noted 
chiefs, we may more appropriately refer later on, 

From the close of the 
Seminole War, in 1842, to 
the breaking out of the 
Civil War, in 1861, our old- 
est fortress had an unevent- 
ful existence. The Con- 
federates took possession of 
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cine Water, who with others was afterward trans- 
ferred to Fort Sill. The younger Indians were 
sent to the educational institution at Hampton, 
Virginia. 

As already stated, the ancient structure remains 
substantially the same as when completed in 1756. 
‘The water battery is now used as a promenade, a 
favorite resort of tourists who throng St. Angus- 
tine during nter and early spring. The 
ruins of the old wall along the water front, begun 
in 1690 by Governor Diego de Quiroza y Dosada, 
are still visible in places. 

Another reminder of Spanish possession is pre- 
sented in the ditch and stone wall which once ex- 
tended from the fort across the peninsula, on 
which the town is built, to the St. Sebastian River. 
The ditch was evidently flooded with water in 
former times, and this, with the wall, protected 
the city from the land side. The remains of the 
ditch, and a gateway in the wall with two pictur- 
esque pillars of coquina rock, are still to be seen. 
When the ditch was flooded the town was com- 
pletely surrounded by water, the Matanzas River 
being on the east and the St. Sebastian River on 
the west and south. 

The entire area covered by San Marco, includ- 
ing the outworks, is about four acres; over one 
acre of which is within the fort proper. The gen- 
eral outline is that of a polygon, with four equal 
sides and four equal bastions. The walls are of 
great thickness and rise to a height of twenty-five 
feet, from a base of nine feet, and slope on the 
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it early in the year last 
named, and it was reocecu- 
pied by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the spring of 1862, 


At that time the comple- at 
NiO! — 
ment of guns was one hun- 7 





dred, requiring one thon- 
sand men to fully garrison 
the fort. 

Again, from 1875 to 1878, 
Fort Marion was used for 
the confinement of Indians, 
this time an unruly band 
brought from Fort Sill, in a 
the Indian Territory, and 
from the Cheyenne Agency. 
Among the most noted of 
these prisoners was Medi- 
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The massive 


outside to an angle of ten degrees. 
pile forms an instructive object lesson upon the 
contrast between our modern system of defensive 
works and that of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. ‘The moat, fifty feet wide, is an cle- 
ment of especial interest. It was originally filled 
hy the sea water, but the accumulations of years 
have so obstructed it that the water has been long 
since excluded. A hot-shot furnace is seen in 
one of the illustrations of the moat. 

Another striking feature is the drawbridge (M), 
formerly raised and lowered by machinery, but 
now stationary. Over this the visitor must pass 
to find access to the interior of the fort. Before 
reaching the drawbridge, however, one must pass 
over a small bridge (O) to the barbacan or fé/e du 
pont (N), an outwork for watching and defend- 
ing the approach. 
which is eight and a half feet in width, we see 
over the entrance portal a massive block of stone 
upon which is sculptured in alto-relievo the Span- 
ish coat of arms (left untouched during the 
twenty years’ possession by the British), a globe 
and cross above and a Maltese cross and lamb be- 
low, together with an inscription in the Spanish 
language, of which the following is a translation : 
‘Don Ferdinand VI. being King of Spain, and 
the Field Marshal Don Alonzo Fernando Hereda 
being Governor and Captain General of this 
place, St. Augustine of Florida, and of its prov- 
inees: This fort was finished in 1756. The works 
were directed by the Captain Engineer Don Pedro 
de Brazos y Garay.” 


Crossing the drawbridge, 
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-assing under this portal (A) to the interior of 
the fortress, we enter an open court whose dimen- 
sions are 105 by 109 feet, surrounded on all sides 
by bombproof casemates or rooms, 16 feet in width 
and ranging from 33 to 37 feet in length. These 
were formerly used as barracks, ete. Near the 
southwest corner of the court is a well (B). On 
the north side, in the centre, is a room formerly 
used as a chapel (C). The niches for the altar 
and for holy water are both well preserved. A 
stairway (L) leads to the upper works, 

Four bastions (F) formerly flanked the great 
works, one on each corner, but the one which 
stood at the northwest angle disappeared many 
years ago. These were named by the Spaniards 
ip honor of St. Paul, St. John, St. Peter and St. 
James. Each had a circular sentry box (H) on 
the ramparts. On the northeast corner, toward 
the bay, the sentry box is 25 feet in height, with 
two stories, and in former times did service as a 
watchtower. 

Crossing to the northeast corner of the court, 
we find a dungeon (1)) 17 feet wide with walls 5 
feet in thickness, and from this we penetrate to 
an inner dungeon (E) through a low, narrow 
passage (X) which was accidentally discovered 
through a break in the wall many years ago. The 
Spaniards had concealed this passage with stone 
and mortar previous to ceding the territory to us. 
This inner chamber of horrors measures 13 by 19 
feet, and its massive walls are 8 feet in thickness. 
When its entrance is closed not the slightest 
opening exists for the admission of light or air. 

The visitor lingers in fancy 
over the fearful fate of vic- 
tims who pined here in hope- 
less durance, perhaps in the 
nameless agonies of starva- 
tion, perhaps in fever ending 
in delirium and death. That 
all this is no idle dream let 
the human bones found in 
this latter dungeon bear fear- 
ful witness. An old resident 
of St. Angustine, who was 
present when the inner dun- 
geon was first explored and 
the skeleton discovered, re- 
lated many years since the 
following incident : ‘‘T stood 
upon the edge and looked 
into this dungeon, and there 
saw the skeleton of a human 
being lying at full length, ap- 
parently on its back ; the arms 
extended from its body and 
the skeleton fingers wide 
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INTERIOR COURT, 


open ; there appeared to be a gold ring upon one 
of the fingers. Encircling the wrists were iron 
bands, attached to which were chains fastened to 
a hasp in the coquina wall near the entrance to 
the dungeon.” 

If the frowning walls of the grim old castle 
could reveal their secrets they might tell other 
tales of absorbing interest—grewsome legends of 
hopeless toil, of long imprisonment, of inhuman 
torture. None, however, would excite more shame 





and indignation _in 
American bosoms 
than those relating to 
the confinement with- 
in these walls of the 
famous Seminole chief 
Osceola, and other 
noted chiefs of the 
tribe. Surrounded 
and made captive 
while on a visit to 
Gieneral Jesup under 
a flag of truce, in 
October, 1837, they 
were hurried to St. 
Augustine and closely 
imprisoned in Fort 
Marion. One of the 
chiefs, named Coa- 
coochee (Wild Cat), 
succeeded, together 
with a companion, in 
making his escapo 
from a cell (K) by a window or embrasure measur- 
ing only 9 i s in width by 2 feet in height. 
Osceola, the vest and proudest of the Semi- 
noles, and the other chiefs, were then removed 
for better security to Fort Moultrie, near Charles- 
la died the following year, 


ton, where Os 


‘ Were half th er that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts.” 
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AUNT ABIGAIL TURNS FINANCIER. 


By ANNA PIERPONT SIVITER. 


MARGUERITE CREEL was just the loveliest, 
sweetest débutante of the season, and before the 
end of it she proved the most fortunate, for she 
carried off Charlie Van Essen, who was conceded 
the prize of the year. Marguerite had done this, 
too, without having a single entanglement with 
any of the many entangling but undesirable 
young men who haunt the fairy footsteps of all 
débutantes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Van Essen were ‘‘at home” to 
their friends on Mondays, in a charming house, 
furnished with exquisite taste. Although Mrs. 
Van Essen knew little of housekeeping, her house- 
keeper and butler knew an amazing amount, and 
so her household affairs ran much more smoothly 
and comfortably than did those of her more 
knowing neighbors, for in housekeeping, as well 
as in many other matters, it is not what one 
knows, but what one does not know, which makes 
life worth living. 

Into this Elysium came one day Miss Abigail 
Van Essen, with a small trunk, a judicial air, a 
hundred thousand dollars, and sixty years to her 
credit. Mr.Van Essen had prepared his wife for 
the coming of his aunt. 

‘You will love her, I know, Rosebud,” he 
said. ‘She was always awfully good to me when 
I spent my vacations with her. She is rather— 
ah, rather—well, rather close about money mat- 
ters, and you may think some of her financial ar- 
rangements a little peculiar ; but try not to mind 
them, for my sake, love, and you will get on, I’m 
sure.” 

And he kissed the pretty, wistful face turned 
up to him, and vowed to himself Aunt Abigail, 
who was a dear old girl in spite of her peculjar- 
ities, would love his flower before she knew it. 

And Aunt Abigail did. 

One might fancy there could be no sympathy 
between a song bird and a very domestic hen, but 
after all there is. A choice morsel is of equal in- 
terest to cach, and neither wants to be caught by 
a hawk. Everyone knows a common love or a 
common hatred is a bond between women, and as 
these women both thought Mr. Van Essen the 
one man of the universe and all other men shad- 
ows, they got on very well indeed. 

Mrs. Van Essen had never looked very sharply 
after the money matters of her household. Her 
husband gave her a monthly allowance, and when 
her bills ran over it he paid the difference. She 
used to wonder what she would do if they ever 
came within the allowance, but as such a thing 


had never been known the question did not in- 
terest her greatly. 

In a journal devoted to women she once read a 
story of a wife who saved her every spare dime 
and dollar for fifteen years, and then, when her 
husband failed in business, delighted and amazed 
him by producing twenty thousand dollars. This 
tale had made a deep impression upon Margue- 
rite, and she thought a little of doing the same, 
but she could not help telling the story to Mr. 
Van Essen, and his comment on it had com- 
pletely upset her faith forever after in the wom- 
an’s journal as a guide in financial affairs. He 
had cried, disgustedly : 

‘‘Great Cesar! No wonder the man failed, 
with twenty thousand dollars dead capital in the 
house! Why, if she had given it to him to put 
in his business, or placed it at interest, they 
might have been millionaires !” 

Aunt Abigail soon thought she discovered that 
Marguerite had as much idea of the purchasing 
power of a dollar when expended for groceries 
as the flower for which she was named. More- 
over, her distrust of the butler was only equaled 
by Marguerite’s confidence in him. 

“Why, I’ve never seen him give her any change 
yet!” thought the old lady, indignantly. And 
she never had, for the butler kept a book in 
which all moneys received and expended were 
carefully entered. ‘I'll save her what money I 
ean while I’m here, anyway,” the old lady 
thought. 

After that, ‘‘ Let me go to market—I’d so enjoy 
going out early in the morning !” became a fre- 
quent request ; and Marguerite would obediently 
order the carriage and market baskets at what 
seemed to her unholy hours of the day. 

As she did not want Aunt Abigail to be re- 
stricted in her buying, she usually gave her twice 
as much money as she would have given the 
butler. 

At first when Aunt Abigail returned from mar- 
ket Marguerite expected change, but this was 
never returned. ” 

‘*Of course it is only small amounts,” Mar- 
guerite worried, ‘‘and of course she might forget 
to return it sometimes; but I can’t understand 
how she can always forget.” 

Before Miss Abigail had been at her nephew’s 
long she noticed Marguerite’s careless way of 
handling as well as spending money. 

“Now,” she thought, one morning, “there is 
that roll of bills Charlie gave her for the hospital 
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to-day. She just ran a pin through them and 
stuck them to her cushion. Like as not that 
French maid will pick off a five-dollar bill, and 
Marguerite will never miss it. I believe I will 
pocket it myself and see.” 

So into a big purse went the money, to keep 
company with the fast-accumulating store of mar- 
ket funds. 

But Marguerite did miss that five-dollar bill, 
and moreover she knew exactly where it went. 
Song birds perhaps may not look as wise as owls, 
but surely their cyes are brighter, and oftentimes, 
when they are perched on a rosebush, pouring 
out their very hearts in song, they are keeping a 
sharp lookout for their dinners, as many a flitting 
moth could testify. 

Marguerite very soon learned that it was not 
safe to leave money where Miss Abigail could find 
it. She noticed it was never taken from her 
purse or cash drawer, but a stray dime or dollar 
never failed to vanish if it were left alone in 
Aunt Abigail’s company. At first she was aghast 
at her discovery. 

** How can she ?” she would say over and over 
to herself. ‘‘Such a churchwoman, too, and so 
good to me! I love her in spite of it.” 

It was hard to keep her discovery to herself, 
but she remembered the odd look Mr. Van Essen 
had given her when he had asked her to love his 
old aunty, and overlook her peculiarities in money 
matters for his sake. 

‘“*Of course he knows she’s a kleptomaniac,” 
Marguerite thought, ‘‘and was too generous and 
loving to say so. Well, I can be generous, too.” 

Then she comforted herself with the reflection 
that Annt Abigail was going back to Vermont 
soon, ind had made a will in Charlie’s favor. 

One dreadful thought haunted and worried 
her. ‘‘Suppose some day Aunt Abigail takes 
something from some one else? What could I 
do?” No detective ever shadowed a suspect more 
vigilantly than Marguerite did Aunt Abigail. 

‘““Come, Marguerite,” exclaimed Miss Abigail, 
the morning of the day she was to leave, ‘‘don’t 
keep Charlie standing there saying good-by any 
longer! Iam going to take you down to the jew- 
eler’s and let you choose a diamond as bright as 
your eves to help yon remember your old aunty.” 

“Oh, how lovely!” eried the delighted Mar- 
guerite, while Mr. Van Essen added his enthusi- 
astic thanks, exclaiming, as he drew on his 
gloves : 

‘But don’t, Aunt Abigail, pray don’t let her 
go into a glove store! I happened to look into 
her account book last night, and find she has 
been buving unnumbered pairs of gloves. [-act- 
ually believe half the money I have given her for 
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household expenses has gone for gloves this 
month.” 

Marguerite flushed, then laughed saucily : 

* We'll buy what we want, won’t we, aunty ?” 

A little pang shot through her. 

**lfow I mnst watch the dear old thing !” she 
thonght. ‘*It would be too dreadful if she 
should——” 

But the thought was not formulated. It really 
was too dreadful. 

Once at the jeweler’s, it was hard work to watch 
Aunt Abigail as tray after tray of the glittering 
stones was placed before them, and she became 
more and more absorbed in choosing a pin. 

Suddenly she noticed a puzzled look come into 
the face of the clerk who was waiting on them, 
and he began carefully counting the pins in the 
tray before him. It seemed for a moment as if her 
heart stopped beating, and she turned first scarlet 
and then deadly white as she saw him shove the 
tray hastily into a case, and calling another clerk, 
ask him to finish the sale. 

‘Why, what’s the matter, dearie ?’ asked Miss 
Abigail. ‘‘ You look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

**Oh, auntie,” cried Marguerite, softly, under 
her‘breath, ‘‘some one has taken a pin! If they 
would only put it back quick before the other 
clerk gets here it might not be found out. Oh, 
auntie, I shall die! What shall we do? If they 
find the pin on anyone it will be an everlasting 
disgrace ; and they will be sure to search us, 
auntie—they will be sure to search us !” 

The imploring violet eyes raised to Miss Abi- 
gail ought to have melted the heart of the stoni- 
est criminal, but she only whispered back, while 
a sudden color flamed up in her own faded cheeks 
and her teeth shut hard: 

**T guess they won’t find it on me, and I ain’t 
going to be searched, neither.” 

‘Oh, auntie, dear auntie,” begged a whisper- 
do be quick !” ; 

‘‘ What does the child mean ?” echoed the old 
lady, under her breath, while the clerk, seeing 
the evident fright and worry ia*the faces before 
him, began regarding them with startled suspi- 
cion. ** What——” 

But before she could go further Mr. Park, one 
of the proprietors, came forward, quietly saying : 

‘Come this way, ladies, please !” 

The two followed him to his private office, and 
once there, the younger one raised a quivering 
face to his, saying: 

“*May I speak with you a moment entirely 
alone, please? And will you telephone Mr. 
Charles Van Essen to come here at once ?” 

‘*With pleasure,” was the polite response. 
‘‘ James,” turning to a clerk, ‘‘telephone Mr. 
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Van Essen. 
Van Essen ?” 

The two disappeared before Miss Abigail’s be- 
wildered eyes into an inner office. 

‘‘For mercy’s sake !” ejaculated that horrified 
lady. ‘It can’t be! It just can’t be little Mar- 
guerite would take that pin !” 

Then the sound of a pleading voice came to 
her through the door, that had not quite latched : 

“‘T am perfectly willing to pay for it if you 
only won’t prosecute !” 

** Goodness !” sighed the aghast listener. 

‘‘ Kleptomaniac—she can’t help taking little 
things,” drifted through the door. 

‘‘ Horrible ! too horrible!’ commented Miss 
Abigail. 

“‘Only wait until Mr.Van Essen comes! He 
doesn’t know about it,” continued the voice in- 
side: **at least I’m not sure that he knows.” 

“‘ Don’t he !” cried the horrified but loving aunt, 
outside. “Then he never shall!” Without 
hesitation she opened the door and rushed in. 
‘‘Here, Mr. Storekeeper !” she cried ; ‘‘ don’t say 
another word about that diamond! I’m _ per- 
fectly willing to pay for it. Just make out your 
bill, and IT’ll give you a check. ‘There, there, 
Margie, petty! Auntie knows it’ll never happen 
again ; and don’t you cry so, dearie !”—for Mar- 
guerite, when Aunt Abigail offered to pay for the 
missing gem, gave a little cry of dismay and be- 
gan sobbiuy violently. 

The proprietor looked in puzzled surprise from 
one lady to the other. Certainly Miss Abigail 
was the most straightforward thief he had ever 
seen; but before he could accept her offer Mr. 
Van Essen walked in. 

“Don’t tell him a word, Marguerite !” implored 
Aunt Abigail. 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter?” he 
‘What have you been crying for, my darling 

‘“©Oh, Charlie! it was—it was And poor 
innocent Marguerite looked as if she were going 
to cry again. 

“‘it was about the pin I wanted to give her,” 
answered Miss Abigail, serenely. ‘‘ She couldn’t 
decide which one to take, and so we sent for 
you.” 

‘‘After all she must be an old offender,” thought 
the indignant merchant. ‘I’ve a mind not to let 
her off so easily.” 

**T don’t see what you are doing in here,” per- 
sisted Mr. Van Essen. ‘‘I think it’s very strange.” 

‘*Oh, we came in here to wait for you,” replied 
Miss Abigail, ‘‘ and to examine the diamond !” 

‘* Well, let’s see it,” demanded Mr. Van Essen. 
“*T can’t understand yet why Marguerite should 
be crying about it.” 


And now will you come here, Mrs. 


demanded. 
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*‘Give it to him,” interposed the proprietor, 
politely. ‘I believe you have it, Miss Van Es- 
sen.” 

«Me !” exclaimed Miss Abigail, sharply. ‘* You 
mean Mrs.Van Essen. Give him the diamond, 
pet, and let him see it! Auntie is going to pay 
for it, you know,” she added, soothingly, with a 
significant look at the proprietor. 

**T haven’t the diamond !” cried the startled 
Marguerite. 


** You haven’t it!” echoed Miss Abigail. ‘* Then 
what made you say so ?” 
‘*Me ?” almost screamed Marguerite. Me—I 


say I had it !” 

‘* Well, if you haven’t it, who has ?” demanded 
the now aroused Miss Abigail. ‘‘I heard you say 
you had it. You said you were a kleptomaniac !” 

‘The deuce, Aunt Abigail !” cried the bewil- 
dered Mr. Van Essen. What does this all mean ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” answered Miss Abi- 
gail, all her coolness leaving her when she discov- 
ered Marguerite either was not the thief she had 
confessed herself or was so hardened she now 
meant to deny it entirely. I’m sure I don’t know. 
Ask him.” 

It was evidently useless to question Marguerite, 
who sat staring at Miss Abigail in anguished en- 
treaty, murmuring feebly, “Oh, aunty, do—do 
tell—please do! It will be much better!” and 
similar disconnected sentences. 

Mr. Van Essen turned sternly to the proprietor. 

**Do I understand you accuse one of these 
ladies of a 

“Oh, Charlie, don’t blame her !” interrupted 
Aunt Abigail. ‘‘She is so young !” 

Then Marguerite, flinging herself into Mr. Van 
Essen’s arms, exclaimed : 

** You knew she was a kleptomaniac, Charlie! 
Why—why did you let us come here to-day ?” 

«* Knew who was a kleptomaniac ?” interposed 
Mr. Van Essen. 

** Aunt Abigail, of course !” sobbed Marguerite, 
clinging to him. ‘You said she was peculiar 
about money matters, and I found she only took 
a very little—just market money and a few bills 
—and I didn’t care, Charlie. I charged it to new 
gloves every time in the account, and ; 

Here Miss Abigail hastily pulled an envelope 
from her pocket, ejaculating : 

**Merciful Heaven! I do believe the child 
thinks I stole from her! Read that, Charlie. I 
meant to give it to her when I left to-night.” 

Mr. Van Essen, too bewildered to ask questions, 
read slowly, aloud : 








‘*My Dear Niece: Aunt Abigail has been a little wor- 
ried over the loose way in which you trust that butler and 
maid. I know you won’t believe it, but here is forty dol- 




















AUNT ABIGAIL 


lars I have picked up around the house and got in change 
at market. To it I have put forty dollars more. With it 
I want you to buy something pretty and keep it where you 
can always see it, as a little reminder to be more careful of 
your small change. Loviugly, Aunt ABIGAIL.” 
‘Oh, auntie !” 


her, ‘*then you aren’t a kleptomaniac, after all 


cried Marguerite, rushing to 


2 
. 
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The quartet in the room gazed at each other a 
moment, and then Mr. Van Essen, who had been 
looking as black as a thundercloud, burst out 
laughing. 

**Do you know,” he cried, ‘this is the 1st of 
April, and if there is a bigger set of fools, or at 
least a worse-fooled set, in the city, I shquld like 





‘“*MISS ABIGAIL HASTILY PULLED AN ENVELOPE FROM HER POCKET.” 


Before Miss Abigail could reply a clerk entered 
hastily, and said to Mr. Park: 

‘‘ Here is that lost diamond, sir. It was caught 
on a pendant pin the ladies were looking at, and 
was put into another tray, where I just discov- 
ered it.” 


to see them! Aunt Abigail, you and Marguerite 
kiss and make up, and we will all go home.” 

‘«‘Yes,” replied the forgiving aunt, “ that’s 
what we'll do, Marguerite. There’s no denying 
we are a pair of April fools, but nobody can say 
we ain’t honest ones.” 
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THE OLIVE. 


By FREDERICK M, TURNER. 


From time immemorial the olive has been the 
recipient of honor and homage; from the time 
the dove returned to the ark, bearing the olive 
branch as a message of good cheer and tidings of 
joy, down to the present day, it has received hon- 
orable mention in all lands. 

Around the borders of the Mediterranean there 
exist to-day examples of the wonderful age and 
size to which these majestic trees attain. 

History speaks of olive trees planted in the 
. time of Scipio Africanus, of great size and age. 
Of great height and extraordinary age are some 
of the olive trees growing on the Island of Sicily, 
which are recorded to have produced as high as 
50 bushels of fruit. Some of these trees have 
measured over 26 feet in circumference at nearly 
six feet from the ground, and one is spoken of as 
30 feet in circumference. 

Numerous instances are given of trees esti- 
mated to be one thousand years old, and in a few 
case3 they are accredited with a still more vener- 
able age. 

‘rhe olive was introduced into California at 
San Diego in 1769 by the Spanish padres of the 
time of Junipero Serra, who came from Mexico 
to establish missions. That variety is known all 
over the Pacific coast to-day as the Mission Olive. 
From that variety mainly Ellwood Cooper, of 
Santa Barbara, and Frank A. Kimball, of Na- 
tional City, have obtained the gratifying results 
which have made their names the synonym of 
olive culture in California. In the past few years 
many new varieties have been imported from the 
Mediterranean countries, and much experiment- 
ing has been done in the way of propagating the 
olive. 

The warm sunny slopes of the Pacific coast of- 
fer just the climatic conditions suitable to the 
natural requirements of the tree, and here it finds 
a congenial home. It flourishes under varied 
climatic conditions—near the coast, in the inte- 
rior, at a low or high altitude. 

It is not daunted by a temperature of 14° above 
zero, nor does it languish under the summer heat 
of 100° to 120° in the shade in the interior val- 
leys. It thrives at an altitude of 3,000, or in 
some places even 5,000 feet, and also on the 
coast. 

The trees begin to fruit at the age of three to 
four years, and increase in productiveness until 
they are fifty years old, then they bear about the 
same quantity of fruit year after year. Until 
quite recently it required from ten to twelve 


years’ time to bring an olive tree into bearing 
from the time the seed was planted in the ground, 
and then it had to be budded or grafted for qual- 
ity. Now, however, under the new system of 
propagating from cuttings, over one-half of this 
time is saved. 

John 8. Calkins, of Pomona, an authority on 
olive culture, uses the following method. Mr. 
Calkins says: ‘‘ In propagating olive trees I use 
cuttings of mature wood, some three inches long, 
with two leaves near the top; these are planted 
in sand under cover during autumn and winter. 
A portion of the cuttings will produce roots in 
the course of four to eight months, when they 
are planted out in nursery rows in the open 
ground. By this method well-rooted and vigor- 
ous trees are produced which have yielded fruit 
in four years from the time of planting the little 
twigs in the sand ; but the most skillful attention 
is required to prevent the little twigs from losing 
their leaves ; if that happens they decay without 
becoming rooted. Nothing is better calculated 
to take the conceit out of a nurseryman than the 
result of his first attempt to root olive cuttings 
under glass. The rooted cuttings may be planted 
out in nursery form during the spring, summer 
and autumn months.” 

Transplanting the trees from the nursery to the 
orchard is done at a time when the trees are dor- 
mant—during January, February, March and 
April. It has been demonstrated that olives will 
grow and produce fruit abundantly on land that 
refuses to nourish other trees. Seemingly no 
land is so barren and forbidding but what the 
olive will flourish if it can only get a fast hold in 
the soil. Give it, however, good soil and gener- 
ous care and it will respond in the most prodigal 
manner. 

Many experiments have been made in orchard 
work. Some rows of trees were irrigated, other 
adjoining rows were not irrigated, but at the end 
of the season there was no perceptible difference 
in the condition of the trees. One orchardist in 
the northern part of the State ‘purchased an 
eighty-acre tract of about the poorest land in the 
neighborhood on one of the driest hilltops. He 
pulled up stumps, grubbed out brush, quarried 
rocks, reclaimed old mined-out land, and filled up 
mining cuts. He now has on what was the worst 
part of the eighty a bearing olive orchard, six 
years old from planting, which yielded this 
season 5,000 gallons of olives. It is located 


high above his irrigating ditch, on red granite 
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land presenting a parched and burnt appearance, 
and no water other than rain has ever touched 
the land. The owner says he would ron a man 
off with a gun if he found him fooling around his 
trees witli water.” 

These facts illustrate the advantage of olive 
growing over other fruits, for the poor man or 
the man of moderate means. The trees can be 
grown on cheap land at a small expense, and the 
crop matures at a season when there are no other 
fruits to handle ; thus the harvesting can be done 
while there is a surplus of labor, at a low cost. The 
fruit can be pickled or made into oil at home 
on a small scale, economically and simply, by the 
grower. 

There are thousands of acres of land in Cali- 
fornia adapted to raising olives, without irriga- 
tion, that can be purchased for from $20 to $50 
per acre, that will give most profitable returns. 

The idea has gained currency that no other 
crop has paid such high returns as oranges. 
Some olive orchards planted on good soil, receiv- 
ing the best of care and judicious irrigating, have 
made as good or even better returns than the 
same number of acres of orange lands. Mr. 
Cooper states that he tested one of his orchards, 
seven years old from the cuttings, which yielded 
ten large bottles of oil to the tree. The market 
price was $1 per bottle by the case; 108 trees to 
the acre (planted 20 feet apart) would give a yield 
of 1,080 bottles—%1,080 per acre. 

Mr. Kimball reports that he paid a neighbor 
$200 per acre for his olives, from trees less than 
four years old from cuttings ; that he had picked 
23 gallons from a tree less than six years old— 
these if made into pickles and sold for 75 cents 
per gallon would bring $1,863 per acre for that 
year. He also picked 192 gallons from one tree 
at the Old San Diego Mission in one year—the 
tree was probably a hundred years old. 

Pickled olives are sold in the markets by the 
growers at prices ranging from 75 cents to $1 
per gallon. ‘The ruling price paid at Pomona for 
olives delivered at the packing houses the past 
season was $120 per ton. The yield of pickled 
olives in the same locality the present season is 
about 15,000 gallons. 

A neglected olive grove near the city, having 
had several non-resident owners, came under the 
care of a gentleman who was wholly inexperienced 
in olive culture. He made that season 3,000 gal- 
lons of pickled olives, which sold in the market 
at from 75 cents to $1 per gallon; he also made 
considerable oil, which won the first prize at the 
Citrus Fair at Los Angeles. The returns from 
about 300 trees amounted to upward of $2,500 ; 
thus demonstrating that even a beginner can make 


high-grade oil and pickles with simple and in- 
expensive appliances. His entire equipment cost 
less than $100. 

There is an orchard at Santa Ana, fifteen miles 
from the coast, elevated 1,500 feet above the sea 
level, planted at the foot of an adobe hill; the 
trees have never been irrigated, and kave never 
been infested with black scale. They bore a little 
fruit the third year from the eutting; the fourth 
year they bore from 1 to 4 gallons per tree, and 
at the age of seven years some of them bore 20 
gallons of fruit. As a general proposition it may 
be stated that olive trees will show some fruit the 
third year from planting, and yield returns the 
fourth year, steadily increasing from that time 
forward, 

One tree at Crescenta, Los Angeles County, 
bore one year, when thirteen years old, 50 gallons 
of olives. If made into pickles and sold at 75 
cents per gallon they would bring $37.50. J. L. 
Howland, of Pomona, states that his six-year-old 
trees paid over $400 per acre, the fruit being 
converted into oil. Ilis Pendulina, Rubra and 
Columella trees paid about $7.50 per tree. 

There are many circumstances that govern the 
productiveness of an orchard, both in fruit as pre- 
pared for pickles or as oil. The quality of the 
soil is, apparently, not so important a factor in 
the problem as the natural drainage and proper 
cultivation of the land—less water but more in- 
tense cultivation being the desideratum. 

The amount of oil obtained from a given quan- 
tity of olives varies greatly. Mr. Kimball states 
that he obtained 1 gallon of oil—first pressure— 
from 43 pounds of olives. From other olives he 
obtained only 1 gallon of oil from 100 pounds of 
fruit ; from still others it required 188 pounds of 
fruit to make the same amount of oil. All these 
olives were grown on «apparently equally good 
land. The difference in yield was explained thus: 
The first lot of olives were grown on land with 
heavy clay subsoil, but having a slope that af- 
forded good drainage. The second lot, requiring 
100 pounds of fruit to make 1 gallon of oil, were 
grown on the same kind of soil, but the land was 
flat, allowing no drainage of surplus water ; 
wherever the water flowed, there it remained—re- 
sult, land so cold that oil would not form in fruit. 
The land which required 188 pounds of fruit to 
equal 1 gallon of oil was considered the best ; but 
it was irrigated and then plowed while very wet, 
aud left without harrowing. The soil became 
hardened and baked to the resemblance of adobe 
bricks, and remained in this condition the bal- 
ance of the year, having received but one irriga- 
tion. The other lands were irrigated twice and 
afterward properly cultivated. 
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OLIVE TREE, CALIFORNIA, 


Mr. Kimball finds ready sale for his pickled 
olives, put up in 3, 5, 10, 25 and 50 gallon pack- 
ages, at $3, $4.75, $9, $22.50 and $45 respectively. 
His ‘‘ virgin oil”— first pressure—is jobbed in 
the markets at $13 per case of 24 pints ; $12 per 
case of 12 quarts. 

Outside of the small circle of growers, how 
many people are aware of the fact that there are 
three hundred varieties of olives? Not many. 
And yet that is the number of distinct varieties 
with which the olive growers of Europe are fa- 
miliar. Over fifty varieties have been introduced 
into the United States, though not all are in 
bearing. Some of the varieties are especially 
adapted for pickles, others for making oil. 
Among tle leading olives, under the first head, 
which have developed the most pronounced good 
qualities are the Manzanillo, Columella, Mission, 
Santa Catarina, Regalis, St. Augustine, Hispania 
and Ascolana. This latter is the white olive of 
Ascoli, and is said to bring 20 cents each berry in 
the London and Paris restaurants, on account of 
its great size and delicious pulp. 

‘These different varieties have their adherents 
among the nurserymen and growers. Size, color, 
sweetness of pulp—requiring minimum amount 
of treatment to extract the inherent bitterness— 
percentage of pit, early ripening, early bearing 
age, and regularity of crops, are among the quali- 
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fications that go toward determining the value of 
the different varieties. Some commence to ripen 
the latter part of September ; others do not ma- 
ture until January. 

Among the conspicuous oil producers are the 
Nevadillo Blanco, Rubra, Mission, Pendulina and 
Uvaria. 

There are some varieties adapted for making 
both oil and pickles, notably the Manzanillo, 
Columella, Pendulina and Mission. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station of Cali- 
fornia in Bulletin 92 gives the following results 
of tests made for oil : 


Manzanillo from Berkeley........... 25.45 per cent. of oil. 
Nevadillo Blanco from Berkeley... . :30.3 “ “ 
Manzanillo of Fresno............... 22.1 

Nevadillo Blanco of Fresno......... 22 os mi 
pT eee eer re ere 21.97 = = 
Pendulina of Fresno. ..........-.06- 20.5 - “ 
Atro Vialacea of Fresno............. 18.1 a “6 
Nevadillo Blanco, Mission San José. .31.5 6 “ 
pg APPT Ee eee 24.9 é “6 


Olives tested by the Agricultural Chemical 
Works cf Los Angeles gave these results: 


Nevadillo Blanco from Pomona 25. 


aiweses per cent. of oil. 
Manzanillo from Pomona 


) 7 
kth eWaeweasa 22.1 " « 
On flat lands, with frequent rains, less oil but 
more water exists in the fruit ; on hillsides, with 
less water, the quantity of oil is much greater. 
Olives weigh from 44 to 6 pounds to the gallon. 
The great superiority of the olive as a food 
product is scarcely understood by the general 
public, who are only cognizant of the article as it 


is placed before them in the guise of the indigesti- 
ble, imported appetizer of commerce. These 
olives are pickled and put up for export—to sell. 
They are not prepared in the same manner as is 
the fruit for home consumption, which forms the 
daily food of people of high and low degree 
in France, Italy and Spain. There the olives are 
pickled ripe and furnish one of the staples of 
everyday life. 

It is stated that a Spanish soldier will go on a 
march with a ration of olives, bread and onions. 
The onions serve him in lieu of the stimulant 
otherwise supplied by wine; the olive. supplies 
not only the oil, but it is a strong nutriment and 
a good flesh producer. It contains those ingredi- 
ents which are needed for actual nourishment, 
and that ration may be called a strong one. 

It is estimated that a pound of olives properly 
prepared is equal to a pound of meat, and can 
be furnished in such quantities as to regulate the 
price of the latter. 

Ripe-pickled olives will not keep as long as 
those that are prepared green—a year being the 
average limit of conservation—consequently, the 
European producer places on the market for ex- 
port to foreign countries an article that will keep 
for years and present a fine appearance. Those 
who have tasted the ripe-pickled olive as prepared 
in California, rich in oil and of a nutty flavor, 
can rarely be induced to look with favor upon the 
hard, tough, imported variety. This is evidenced 
by the request of the guests for California olives 
in the hotels and restaurants of the Pacific coast. 

In Pomona and vicinity almost the entire crop 
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of pickled olives is consumed at home, and that, 
too, within a very few weeks’ time, leaving the 
market completely exhausted soon after the season 
has closed. Many growers sell their crops with- 
out any effort or solicitations for orders. 

Families are using the oil for culinary pur- 
poses, in place of butter and lard. Medieinally, 
olive oil ranks high. The ancients understood 
well its beneficial effects when used either inter- 
nally or externally. It was used as a fortifier by 
the Romans, and held in great esteem for inune- 
tions by soldiers and athletes. 

In the South Sea Islands the natives daily 
anoint themselves with oil (cocoanut). It pre- 
vents, as they say, the sun from burning the skin 
and the cold air from chilling them. As a re- 
medial agent the use of clive oil is too well known 
to need much comment. 

Dr. KE. A. Osborne, Superintendent of the Home 
for the Care and Training of Feeble minded Chil- 
dren at Glen Ellen, Cal., says: ‘‘In a case of 
pneumonia, followed by consumption, the patient 
was sustained-—all other forms failing—for over 
seven months on olive oil alone, excepting a few 
tablespoon fuls occasionally of milk and broth. The 
last few months the oil alone kept him alive, and 
that was applied externally. Little or no nutri- 
ent matter could be retained in the stomach, but 
the application of the oil always revived, allayed 
ihe sense of hunger, and restored vitality to the 
tissues not already infested with tubercles.” 

Olive oil is as nutritious and beneficial in build- 
ing up waste tissues as cod-liver oil, and does not 
cloy and offend the digestive apparatus. 

The same authority says: ‘It is so bland, it 
is so palatable, it is so easily digested, or if the 
digestion is seriously impaired it is so easily ab- 
sorbed by the skin, that it stands quite alone. 
Its use is attended with no intricate manipula- 
tion ; the sense of relief afforded to the patient 
is almost immediate, especially from its inune- 
tion, and the strengthening, reconstructive effect 
npon the tissues is immediate, sturdy and per- 
manent.” 

Until very recently the United States has been 
forced to depend on the Mediterranean countries 
for its supply of olive oil, or rather what com- 
mercial hypocrisy assumed to be such. 

It is estimated that the annnal outpnt of for- 
eign countries is as follows : 


Wc icckauieeesntankwas SRR RE ES 70,000,000 gallons. 
WOE ry tore r rer i ie) 15,000,000 - 
i ES eee err 9,000,000 " 


Portugal. Algeria and Tripoli, Egypt, 
Greece, Dalmatia and other coun- 


tries.... 18,000,000 as 





.. 112,000,000 
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The annual yield of Italian oil is valued at 
$120,000,000, which is greater than all the wheat 
exports of the United States for the year 1891. 
From these countries we receive what purports to 
be pure olive oil. In the year 1890 there were 
imported into the United States 893,894 gallons 
of olive (?) oil. If we penetrate the mysteries of 
the masquerading stranger we will find old 
friends with new faces, decked out in a deceptive 
new garb. 

The Department of Agriculture at Washington 
recently made chemical tests of 66 different vari- 
eties of imported oil labeled ‘* pure olive oil.” In 
not one case was the article found to be pure. 
One sample contained only 5 per cent. of olive 
oil. The average of pure olive oil in the entire 
number examined was less than 34 per cent., the 
greater portion of the remaining 66 per cent. be- 
ing cotton-seed oil. 

Mr. Arthur P. Hayne, of Santa Barbara, a 
graduate of the University at Berkeley, a student 
of the National Agricultural School of Montpel- 
lier, France, who spent several years of study in 
the olive countries of Europe, stated at the meet- 
ing of the Third State Convention of Olive 
Growers: ‘‘ Some of the best foreign oils sold in 
the United States come from Bordeaux. Now, 
as no oil whatever is made in that part of France, 
it looks from the first suspicious. While work- 
ing in the municipal laboratory at Bordeaux I 
thought I would get my hand in on oil analysis ; 
so, in order to get good representative samples, I 
went to all the best grocers in the city of Bor- 
deaux, like Felix Potin, etc., and bought the best 
the market could furnish, saying price was no 
object, as I wanted it for medicinal purposes, 
but it must be strictly pure. When I came to 
analyze it I found that, according to my figures, 
the purest sample contained some 20 or 25 per 
cent. cotton seed. Having none too much con- 
fidence in my own ability or figures, I spoke to 
the old chemist at the customhouse about it. He 
at once told me that I must have made a big 
mistake in my work, for said he, ‘I never came 
across such a high per cent. of pure olive oil dur- 
ing the many years I have been at work here.” 
It is said to be a common practice abroad to mix 
cotton-seed oil with the olives while being ground, 
enormous quantities being shipped to Europe from 
the United States for that purpose. 

Some years ago a certain firm in New York re- 
ceived one day a cablegram order for 1,000 
tierces of lard, to be shipped to the Mediterra- 
nean to be mixed with olive oil. Fortunately it 


is possible to obtain pure olive oil—in California 
at least. 


There were produced in California in the year 
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1889 1,141 gallons of pure olive oil, in 1890 5,202 
gallons, and in 1891 11,420 gallons. 

California producers are determined that the 
olive-oil product of that State shall be pure and 
unadulterated, and have procured the passage of 
an act to prevent the manufacture and sale of 
imitation olive oil, an organization being effected 
to enforce it. California olive oil won medals at 
the Paris Exposition, where there were 606 ex- 
hibits, and also at the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago. 

The process of expressing olive oil is a very 
simple matter, but to obtain a high-grade oil re- 
quires extreme cleanliness. Several grades of oil 
are expressed from a given quantity of fruit. It 
is classified as follows: First, virgin oil—super- 
fine oil; second, oil expressed from the paste 
without water—fine oil ; third, oil expressed with 
the aid of hot water; fourth, oil of the second 
vat washed out with either hot or cold water ; 
fifth, oil from reground paste ; sixth, oil from the 
residue pit; seventh, washed oil. 

The oil obtained below the third grade is only 
fit for manufacturing soap and for lubricating 
machinery. 

Olive oil is found in cells, bright and ready- 
made, and to obtain it one has only to mash the 
olives, and afterward press them so as to make it 
come out with the water of vegetation, from 
which the oil separates by virtue of its specific 
gravity. ' 

Experience has taught that olives picked fresh, 
and just before maturity, yield the finest oil, but 
at a loss of a portion of it. Olives gathered when 
just ripe produce the largest quantity of oil, and 
of a good quality. Olives harvested late produce 
a low grade of oil. 

Olive oil is not manufactured, but is developed 
in the olive as it ripens, from which it is ex- 
tracted as follows: ‘ When the olives have turned 
a dark red or black they have sufficiently ripened 
to pick. They are gathered as follows: A large 
canvas, which is slit to the centre, is spread on 
the ground around the tree; the pickers have a 
sack slung from their shoulders, the mouth of 
the sack being kept open by a half-barrel hoop 
sewn into its top, the ends of the hoop rest- 
ing against the chest of the picker. With his 
left hand he holds the branch to keep it from 
breaking, and with his right strips the berries off 
into the sack ; some fall on the canvas, from where 
they are gathered up and poured into baskets. 
The olives are now spread on trays and allowed to 
dry till they commence to shrivel; then they are 
put into a large iron basin, within which revolve 
two large vertical iron wheels, which work the 
olives into a fine pulp without crushing the pits. 
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The pulp is then put into rush sacks, which are 
piled up in the press and subjected to a slow 
pressure. ‘lhe oil and water from the pulp, as it 
runs from the press, is collected in receptacles, 
from which the oil is skimmed off, put into large 
tin tanks, and allowed to stand for several weeks 
to clarify. Then it is filtered by straining the oil 
through white filter papers, which are put into a 
lot of the funnels set in the top of a large tin 
tank in which the oil is collected. The oil is 
drawn from the tank, put into bottles, and is now 
ready for the market. All the machinery, and 
everything which comes in contact with the oil 
and pulp, should be washed with hot water every 
day while making oil. The oil must be kept in 
a cool place and from the sunlight. For the pur- 
pose of pickling, the olives must be picked just as 
they commence to turn red, about one month be- 
fore maturity. Each berry should be picked 
carefully by hand and placed gently in a basket 
or can of water; they are then placed in vats and 
covered with water, to which is added a solution 
of American lye of one pound to every ten gal- 
lons of olives. ‘I'he solution should be drawn off 
and poured over the olives every hour or so, until 
the lve has penetrated to the pit—or very nearly 
so—which can be told by cutting an olive open 
with a knife. It should be turned to a yellowish 
color to the pit. ‘The lye should then be drawn 
off and fresh water poured on the olives, and 
changed every few hours for the first day. After 
that it should be changed every twenty-four hours 
for a week or ten days until all the lye has been 
washed out and the olives are perfectly fresh. 
They are then put into a weak solution of salt for 
seven or eight days, after which time this should 
be drawn off and a stronger solution of 14 ounces 
of salt to a gallon of water should be poured over 
them. ‘The salt should be first dissolved in hot 
water, then strained ‘und water added until it is 
of the right strength. The olives should also be 
kept out of the sunlight.” 

It seems a fact beyond question that olive cult- 
ure is destined to become one of the great indus- 
tries of the Pacific coast—perhaps the leader of 
all the fruits. 

There were growing in California, up to 1892, 
8,000 acres of olive trees. 

In 1892 there were planted 2,000 acres, and a 
still greater acreage has been planted to olives for 
the succeeding years up to date. 

At Pomona alone the yearly sales by nursery- 
men average about 200,000 olive trees. 

San Diego. Santa Barbara, Los Angeles and 
San Bernardino Counties lead in the number of 
acres of bearing trees. 

In the San Fernando Valley 1,500 acres of olive 
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636 THE REIGN OF THE OLIVE. 











OLIVE CRUSHER. 


trees are being planted in one body; near Santa 
Fé Springs several hundred additional acres will 
be planted. 

The demand for oil and pickles is already more 
than keeping pace with the supply, and there is 
every reason to believe it will far exceed the sup- 
ply when the importance and benefit of the oil 


and pickles as a food product is fully understood. 
It is said a fair quality of sardines abound in 
Pacific waters. Large quantities of oil could be 
utilized in this canning industry alone, and at 
one-fourth of the present prices obtained for 
olive products a large profit would still accrue to 
the grower. 





HYDRAULIC OLIVE-OIL PRESS. 
























FLOWER 


FANCIES. 


By JuLia D. Cow Les, 


A LATE fad, and certainly a very dainty one, 
is that of making one’s favorite flower a charac- 
teristic of all one’s furnishings and belongings. 


Another, wh 
whose dark hai: 
Japanese négli ( 























MIRROR FRAME, 


Not only is one’s room to be furnished in its 
colors, but the flower itself is to be used in deco- 
rating—both the natural flower and the conven- 
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with plain matting. 


of a warm fawn or 
band three-fourths 


» likes things Japanesque, and 
and eyes make appropriate her 
costumes, affects the chrysan- 


themum, wears them upon all 
possible occasions, and de- 
corates her possessions with 
their natural and convention- 
alized forms. 

But the room of a third 
girl, of French ancestry of 
which she is justly proud, is 
worth 
as its decorations are the work 
of her own hands, and may 
be imitated by any other girl 
of equal ingenuity and zeal. 
Another flower may be sub- 
stituted for the iris which she 
chose, and the same ideas car- 
ried out. 

‘The floor was first covered 

Then, with prepared paint 
an color, she marked a straight 
of an inch wide all about the 


describing, especially 





























tionalized blossom. 


BORDER. 


This pretty conceit is capa- 


ble of being developed in such a variety of ways 
that it cultivates both ingenuity and good taste. 


One pretty blonde has 
chosen to be known by the 
violet. Her sachets, per- 
fumes and toilet waters are 
all of that flower. Her hand- 
kerchiefs and personal be- 
longings are marked by a 
single blossom daintily em- 
broidered, and her room is 
draped in violet shades. Her 
‘fat home” gowns are in the 
Greek style in honor of the 
country which has chosen the 
violet as its national flower. 


room at a distance 
Inside this band wa 


conventionalized fleur de lis. 





of fifteen inches from the wall. 


s painted at regular intervals a 


This was done by 
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638 FLOWER 


marking the pattern upon stiff pasteboard and 
cutting it carefully out. The pasteboard which 
surrounded the pattern was then used as a stencil, 
and the painting was thus rendered an easy 
matter. 

As few rugs were used in this room a small 
stencil was cut, and the 
figure painted at regular 
intervals over the body 


“~™ of the room. When fin- 
ished the floor looked as 
though covered with an 

rr 


expensive figured mat- 


ting, with the additional 
FLEUR DE LIS. 








advantage of a corre- 
sponding border. 

Instead of the matting, 
jute bagging could be 
used and given the same treatment, or the edge 
of the room only could be covered and the bor- 
der painted, with which a large rug in a plain 
brown of light shade could be used. 

The walls and ceiling were painted in a buff 
shade which matched the body of the matting. 
Upon this, by the use of another stencil, was 
painted an effective border in the same shade as 
the figures upon the matting. The straight band 
of brown below the border had above it a nar- 
rower band of old blue, and this was the color in 
which the room was furnished. 

The window shades were buff, while the sash 
curtains were 2 Swiss muslin figured with the 
conventional flewr de lis, and over both fell soft 
cartains of old blue China silk. 

Hung upon the walls were, first, a study in 

rater colors of the flower which gave character 
to the room ; second, a wall pocket of matting dec- 


FANCIES. 


orated with the iris in oils; and third, a mirror 
whose frame was similarly treated. 

The splasher above the washstand had a design 
of the same flower with its tall swordlike leaves 
outlined in old blue wash silk, and the searf over 
both washstand and dresser was ornamented with 
the conventional design scattered at regular in- 
tervals over its surface, and these were outlined 
in the same manner. 

The bed linen was marked with the conven- 
tional flower heavily embroidered in white, and 
all articles of underclothing, towels, and so forth, 
were outlined in the same pattern. A tiny fleur 
de lis also ornamented the corner of the handker- 
chiefs. It had been an easy matter to select fur- 
nishings to correspond with the room, for the fleur 
de lis is an ever-popular motive with designers in 
all lines, 

Of course her girl friends soon learned the se- 
cret of harmony which pervaded her apartment, 
and a handsome brush-and-comb tray in hand- 
painted china came to ornament her dresser, and 
later a dainty pin tray found its way there, too. 
Both of these, it is needless to say, bore the mag- 
ical emblems, but good taste ruled, and the idea, 
though fully carried out, was not overdone, as it 
might easily have been. 

The gown box was covered with the new art- 
denim in old blue with fleur de lis outlined in 
white, and a book cover in buff linen had the 
same design outlined in blue. 

Altogether the room was dainty and tasteful as 
could be desired, and had a character of its own 
which declared the individuality of its owner. 

Such a treatment of a room is sure to bring 
about harmonious effects, and may be easily plan- 
ned with any chosen flower. 
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LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


By ERNEST 
Tuart legend relative to the photographing on the eye of 

a murdered person the image of the criminal is again 
brought forth. At Jamestown, N.Y., a woman was recently 
murdered, and the report was spread that one of her eyes 
had been subjected to a microscopic examination, revealing 
a big burly man in a long ulster and badly bagged trousers. 
Subsequent reporis threw some doubts upon the story, and 
finally it was denied altogether—which was to be expected. 
The human retina has no more power after death to retain 
an image than a looking glass after the reflected person 
passes away. Many experiments have been made in this 
direction. Scientists have made animals gaze at striking 
objects and caused their spinal cords to be severed in order 
to produce instantaneous death. The eyes and retinas were 
immediately photographed, but no trace of an image has 
been discovered. Even if it were possible for the retina to 
retain the last image, it is doubtful if it could be photo- 
graphed. No success has so far followed the many experi- 
ments made. The real trouble in the matter is that the 
light reflected from the base of the eye (fundus oculi) is 
of a dark-red color, and it mvkes very little effect upon the 
sensitive plate. Dr. Howe, of Buffalo, has tried t» procure 
isochromatic plates for the purpose, but has not been suc- 
cessful. 


‘Tue Lancet” observes that all decay of the teeth be- 
gins from without, no internal caries having been demon- 
strated. Consequently, if the teeth’s surfaces be kept 
scrupulously clean they cannot desay. When ought clean- 
ing begin? As soon as there are teeth. Let the child early 
acquire the habit of using a small toothbrush dipped into 
chalk flavored with some aromatic drug, and let it un:ler- 
stand that the places most needing the brush are those be- 
tween the teeth. That is the place where decay almost in- 
variably first appeafs. Mucous secretions and accumula- 
tions of food are always found between the teeth after a 
meal. They may be removed with a toothpick. It is al- 
most an art to use a toothpick, not only from an msthetic 
point of view, but also from an hygienic. One must be- 
ware of injuring the fleshy parts and leaving splinters, 
which in some cases may cause the loss of a tooth. Metal 
toothpicks should be altogether avoided. Those of quill 
and hard wood are best. 


In hearing negro songs, the trained European or Amer- 
ican ear is positive that, save with a single exception, not 
one of them has the true savage stamp. This exception is 
the ‘* Juba,” which is probably a true African song. How- 
ever, it is hardly a song, but a chant, abounding in spoken 


INGERSOLL, 


words. With rhythm alone, as Wallasckek shows, primitive 
music began, and this quality the negro, whether a native 
of Africa or one born in the United States, has to a marked 
degree. It seems to be a fact that the vocal apparatus of 
the negro differs from that of the white man. The arch of 
the roof of the mouth, the nasal sounding board of the col- 
ored man, has another conformation. If a true colored 
man were to paint his face lie a white man’s and sing an 
English, Italian or German aria, it is his voice which would 
at once reveal him. The imitative faculty is, however, very 
s‘rong in the negro, so he cannot help himself in following 
the white man’s music and the white man’s words; and 
often so closely that if there are modifications in phrasing or 
in tone coloring these strike only the non-experts as orig- 
inal. It is noticeable, however, that although black vocal- 
ists of merit are known, there are almost no instrumental- 
ists of any great excellence. The reason is plain. To have 
a fiue voice is an accident of nature. To play an instrument 
well, so as to gain a reputation as a violinist or pianist, 
means, in addition to natural talent, to devote to the violin 
or piano many years of study. The race instinct in the 
negro does not incline him toward persistency of purpose. 


Proressor Quincke, of Heidelberg, greatly interested 
English savants lately by a lecture upon his experiments 
toward an explanation, on mechanical grounds, of those 
curious movements in protoplasm which are usually re- 
garded as characteristic of living matter. The professor 
considers that these movements fall into the class known as 
phenomena of surface tension. - He finds that drops of oil 
floating on slightly alkaline water are attracted toward the 
walls of the vessel and then repelled, the spreading of the 
soap film that results from the action of the alkali on the 
oil giving rise to periodic vortex motion. Viewed with the 
microscope, the film shows the same minute strings of 
pearly beadlike bubbles that are observed in protoplasm. 
Virchow has observed the same phenomena in putrefying 
brain. 

Ossects of nickel or nickel plate may be cleansed by put- 
ting in a mixture of one part sulphuric acid and fifty parts 
alcohol. After laying them for a few seconds in that mixt- 
ure they can be washed clean with water, mixed with alco- 
hol and rubbed dry with a linen cloth. All plated objects 
can thus conveniently and perfectly be cleaned. It will 
readily be seen that no bad effects can come from this proc- 
ess. Nickel-plated forks or spoons, be they ever so yellow, 
can be restored to pristine brightness by leaving them in 
the acid solution about twenty seconds or less. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


‘*'THe Wor-p BravtiFut,” is the appropriate title given 
by Lilian Whiting to her optimistic and helpful little 
book of essays, which is dedicated to the proposition that 
it depends little on external scenery, or on those cireum- 
stances outside our personal control, but rests mainly with 
ourselves, whether we shall live in an environment of serene 
beauty. In other words, the world beautiful is, like the 
kingdom of heaven, not a locality, but a condition—a spir- 
itual state. The only success worth the name is the 


achievement of this high spirituality. To this end, Miss 
Whiting devotes her opening chapter to the duty and cul- 
tivation of happiness; then, in cumulative sequence, and 
with a wealth of apposite illustration such as only a litera- 
ture lover could furnish forth, follow ‘‘ Friendship,” ‘* Our 
Social Salvation,” ** Lotus Eating ” and ‘*‘ That which is to 
Come.” Few readers can be too busy to turn aside for an 
hour or two and refresh themselves in these pleasant pages ; 
and for such as are busy with the really vital concerns of 
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640 LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


life, as here pointed out, the time devoted to the perusal of 
**The World Beautiful ” will be most profitably spent. 


As TIMELY as interesting, in view of the current tendency 
in hero worship, is the striking picture of Paris under the 
great Napoleon, given in the historical romance entitled 
‘¢ Under the Corsican,” by Emiity Howiand Hoppin (J. Sel- 
win Tait & Sons). This is a thrilling story of the first Em- 
pire at the time when the execution of the young Due 
d’Enghien ‘had infuriated the old French nobility and led 
*he hot-blooded young Roy lists to devise mad schemes for 
the overthrow of the great First Consul. The plot of the 
story hinges upon the attempted assassination of Napoleon 
by Anatole d’Harcourt, a young aristocrat, but the inter- 
vals of the conspiracy afford plenty of time and opportn- 
nity for love making of a very fervid kind. The atmosphere 
of the story is good, and the glimpses afforded of Paris at 
the close of the last century have the air of being exceed- 
ingly true to life. No American knows Paris better than 
Miss Hoppin, or is more intimately acquainted with the 
history and life of the period of which she writes; and her 
literary style is admirable. Kindred in subject to the 
above, and issued by the same publishers, is ‘* Napoleon 
I[I. and Lady Stuart; An Episode of the Tuileries,” trans- 
lated from the French of Pierre de Lano. M. de Lano is 
an historian rather than a romancer, though what is known 
as the romance of history is the chosen material of his 
works. This book furnishes a somewhat lurid picture of 
the profligacy which existed at the French court under the 
second Empire, and tke undermining influence of which 
undoubtedly led to its downfall. What has been consid- 
ered as the elegant immorality of the Tuileries under the 
second Empire appears here as a very gross and shameless 
condition of affairs. The infatuation of Napoleon III. for 
the beautiful Lady Stuart (and she must have been beauti- 
ful, if the picture in the frontispiece of the book is a cor- 
rect likeness) was of long duration, and was prolific of 
much unhappiness and even misery to all concerned. The 
employment of the Secret Police in connection with the re- 
covery of the offspring of this ill-starred Vaison throws a 
peculiar light upon Imperial methods, and leads to appall- 
ing results. The Emperor’s infatuation ends only with the 
downfall of the Empire, and Lady Stuart, whose superb 
personality held him against all comers, thenceforward dis- 
appears from his horizon, only, however, as the sequel 
shows, to reappear in an equally remarkable role. 


To READERS who like a novel frankly devoted to char- 
acter, plot and situation, without any ‘ purpose”, other 
than the laudable one to entertain, may be recommended 
‘*A Breath of Suspicion,’ by Frances Isabel Currie, just 
published in an attractive paper edition. The author’s 
name is favorably known in connection with her former 
works, ‘‘ The Crime of Innocence,” “ A Tiff with the Tif- 
fins,” ‘‘ Gala Day Books,” and short stories in the leading 
periodicals. As a translator of German poetry into Eng- 
lish she has becn peculiarly felicitous —felicitous, that is to 
say, in the quality of the work achieved, but unfortunate 
in the perverse omission of her name from the published 
translations: another instance, probably, of editorial in- 
gratitude. The present novel, ‘‘ A Breath of Suspicion,” 
is, we take it, the strongest thing she has yet done, though 
not perhap; the strongest she can do. The breath of sus- 
picion has been breathed (unjustly, of course) against a fair 
young Scotch Canadian woman, who has become the wife of 
a chivalrous but fiery-jealous Catalonian Spaniard, also 
Americanized, sojourning in a dull little place called Yar- 
row, in the Province ef Quebec. The estrangement of this 
interesting couple, and their eventual reconciliation, fur- 


f 


nish the motive of an eminently readable story. It ends 
‘leaving the hero and heroine in a way to live happily—un- 
til the next time. 


MARCHEN. 
The old house by the waterside, 
With leaded casements blear and gray, 
Looks down upon the sluggish tide, 
The long canal whose currents glide 
Serene and slow from day to day. 


And I, beneath the Linden shade, 

Still watch the front of carven wood— 
That frowning front so strangely made 
With scroll and arch and balustrade, 

And signs that none hath understood. 


And none, they say, doth dwell therein, 

Yet, sometimes, when the sun goes down, 
Through the dim panes I seem to win 
The tinkle of a mandolin, 

The glimmer of a golden gown. 


For she shall fling the casement wide, 
Shall lean and beckon to me there, 
Shall call me softly to her side, 
So deeply loved, so long denied— 
The Princess with the Golden Hair. 
—Graham R. Tomson. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
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